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1 The purpose of this paper irasto restructure, review, 

and clarify the research that has bee^i conducted, in the areas of 
women's careisr commitment, educational aspirations, nontraditional 
career goals and choices, and feminism. The review indicates that, 
despite a large number of studies, particularly in the area of 
women's career commitment and goals, very few conclusions can be 
reached. The research literature has been plagued by the lack of 
control of potentially influential variables, and a. lack of studies 
using national samples. Seme of the original measures of career 
commitment are now outdate'd. litb career commitment increasingly 
widespread among college women, there is eividence that women's goals 
have become increasingly unrealistic and that many women are still 
ambivalent about homemaking and careers. A study of 85. Ohio State 
Oniversiry, women student's using a questionnaire, the Bosenberg 
Sex-Esteem Scale, and the Spence and Helmreich Attitudes toward Somen 
Scale (AHS) is reported in detail. This study examines the 
relationship of various dimensions, such as career cpmnitment, higher 
education aspirations, picneer career goals and feminist attitudes, 
to challenging the traditional^ female role. A number of future 
research foci are suggested. (Author/KS) 
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CHAPTER 1 
) ' INTRODUCTION . 

The sex-role expectations of our culture have shown re- 
j> markable stability in this century, withstanding dramatic 
y changes in the technological, medical, and communicatipns 

/spheres as well as the influences of "several major wars. Attitudes 
td^wards'the female role have fluctuated, but. the traditioml view 
has largely been maintained. Recent studies have shown that male 
and female stereotypes have persisted and are shared by the ma- 
jority of men and women in this country (Broverman, Broverman, 
Clarkson, Rosenkrantz &'"Vogel, 1970t Burhenne, 1972). 

One area of concern which has become increasingly popular 
in the last two decades is womerfs career goals. Although the 
vocational theorists have gained prominence only since the 1'9^0's, 
they have been concerned almost exclusively with male career pat- 
terns. The field has expanded to include women's issues, but it 
continues to be male-oriented. Despite the current use of iden- 
tical vocational interest inventories, for males and females , the 
results are still compared to the norms, set by the respondent's : 
own sex. Campbell (197^) explains that this is necessary since 
the differences ^Ipetween male and female vocational interests 
••diminish with age but •never become trivial." 

The research has tended to- reflect and perpetuate these 
divisions^ males and females have been studied separately, and 
studies that' are concerned with male .areer patterns are still 



, - regarded as normative. For example, in the 1975 issues: of the 

Journal of Vocational Behavior , only 11^ of tha artinl».R d^ai ing 
with men specified this in - the title, whereas 67Jg of tne articles 
on women specified the population in the- title, The^^attitiide 
that women's career goals- are. less important than men's has be- 
come increasingly outdated, especially now that women comprise 
approximately ^0^5 of the labor force. The separation of male ' 
and female career aspirations helps perpetuate the. 8ta'$us quo, 
but it also reflects the realities of the employment patterns of 
women in American' society, Male and female occupations have 
changed somewhat during the past century, but the segregation- 
of men and women in occupations has remained stable. For example, 
primary school teaching was a male field prior to the civil war, 
and sefcretaries and typists were usually men in the twentieth 
century; these fields are now considered -traditional female 
ones (Epstein, 1970), Similarly, during V»..'ld War II many-pre- 
vious ly male occupations in factories and construction became - 
dominated by female' workers, who were encouraged to replace the 

men who had joined the armied services. Despite these shifts, 

\ _ - ■ 

J^o'i'ever, the percentage of Jien_and^ have to change 

their occupations in ordor^ to distribute men and women equally 

in the labor force has remained constant, between 65-69J6, for 

each year, between 1900-1960 (Almquist,- 197if), 

Women's Employment - 

Since i960, women have made a relatively dramatic shift 
into male dbminated professions, in some cases doubling and even 
tripling the number or proportion of women in fields that had 



increase of women in the labor force, from 37 Afo of all women 
in I960' to in 1973 (Schiffler, 1975).' Thi changes occuring 

between i960 and 1970 were considered impressive, but since the 
number of women employed in these male-dominated professions was 
initially so small, the number and proportion of women involved is 
still/ very low. For example, the number of women in skilled trades 
increased from 277,000 in i960 t"aW5fOOO in 1970 (Flanders', 197if). 
In one trade, parpentry, the proportion of women tripled--but only 
from .M% to 1.3^. Similarly, v/hat was considered a large! increase 
of women in the crafts resulted in their now representing \1.1J6 of 
.all plumbers, l.&fo of the electricians, and 2.0% of the auxo me- 
chanics. In the professions, women have made less dramatic! gains 
in terms of percentages, but because the number of wpinen inl these 
fields was higher than in the crafts, /the number of women involved 
in these shifts is greater and their gains are more visable. The 
increases for women between i960 and 1970 were from 6.9Jg to /9,3?g 
of Amerixian doctors,^^^^f^^ if, 9^ of lawyers a nd judg e's, 

from 2,15^ to 3.4^ of dentists, and from 7.5?5- to_12?5-of pharma- 
cists (Carnegie Commission, 1973). These and related statistics 
are presented in Table !• 
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Education - 

A woman's educational level has been fpurtd" to be consistently" 
correla1:ed with the proba1)ility of her working outside tht. home. 
(Schiffler, .1975)» so it is not surprising that women's educatiofial 
attainments showed a similar stabilit^^from 1900 to i960, and a 
similar spurt oX. growth since 1960.^ 

• 8 



, 'Table 1 
Women in the Labor Force^"^ 



Occupational Groups Women as a percentage of 

all persons in the occupation 



Professional and technical 


1950 


i960 


_.-i9yo 


Accountants 


m-y 


lis 


cO. Z 


Architects 


3 8 


p 1 


3.0 


Authors 

c 






. 1 


Engineers 


. 1.3 


.8 


1.6 


Lawyers and Judgr.^ 


/ k 1 






Librarians 






02. 0 


Life & Physical Scipntist<^ 


11 n 


0 0 


13.7 


Pharmacists 


a 7 


. '1 


12. 0 


Physicians 


6 7 


A 0 


9.3 


ii^gxsuereu iNurses 


97.6 


97.5. 


97.3 


Social Scientists — 


32.9 


25 A 


23.2 


Social Workers 


69;^ 


62.8 


62.8 . 


^—-^ Primary School Teachers 




85.8 


83.7 


Secondary School Teacheirs 


♦ 


^9.3 


^9.3 


College/Snjniversity Teachers 


22.4 


23.9 


28.6 


Radio Operators 


10.2 


16.7 


25.9 


Reporters & Editors 


32.1' ^ 


36;6 


^0.6 



Managers & Adainistrators, 



except farm 


13.7 


1^.8 


16.6 


Sales Workers . 


3^.2 


36.2 


38.6 


Craftspersons 


3.1 


3.1 


• 5.0 



"^^^^ compiled by the Carnesie Conunission 

o ' 1973 ^ • 
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the master's degrees (Ginzberg, 1966).. In I93O they accounted, ^or 
^0% of the bachelor's, 4o< of the master's, and 15^? of "the doo'to- 
rates. Between=1930 and 1960 the number of both men and' women , in 
graduate school increased sharply, and the proportion of graduate 
degrees awarded to women decreased to 30^ of the master's and 10% 
of the doctorates. I^he proportion of bachelor's degrees awarded 
tcwomen remained stable at. 4o?5, . although it decreased between 
19^0r50 as the male war veterans entered college and as the woipen ' 
left college to marry at younger ages (Carnegie Commission, 1973). 

By 1970 women! comprised of college entrants and of 
those receiving bachelor's degrees, and they deceived ^0?5 of the" 
master's jdegrees and l^.kfo of the doctorates (increasing to 
. • in 1971)/ The pl»portion of advanced degrees awarded to women .in ' 
various fields remained, fairly .constant between 1920-1971. The ' 
increase in the number of women professionals between I96O-70 is 
- — partly due to the fact that in the years immediately preceedirg 

^960, women's r^^^ at-.their - 

lowest levels since 1920. - 

— , The Female Role ^ ■ 

I Although the number of women employed outside the home has 
increased, and 90^ of all women in the United State J are " employed 
at some point in their lives' (Blai, 1970), careers are still con- 
sidered a male domain. Women are sometimes expected to work, 
especially in order to enable their husbands to attend college or 
graduate school, or to hkp with family, expenses (Hewer & /cer- 
hard, 196^^-). However, thU woman who thinks of *a career as an im- 

ERIC ' \ ' ' 
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; ; . _ .>.".l1 '. ,_ ......J ^ .. j^j*.-,' 

^attitude toward his career, has been viewed as a rareV and not 
} particularly attractive, exception. Women are ejected to jus- 
tify this unusual choice, especially if it appears, to take pre/- 
cedence over marital or family involvement or rfesponsibilitifes. 
Those who work al*e expected to limit their choices to traditional 
female positions, and most women do so; approximately 705^^5 f - 
thv^ working women in this country are employed in four fieldsi 
teaching, nursing, secretarial, and social work (Tangri, .1972). 

karlier in this century, the major decision confronting a 
woman \who was interested in a career was whether the .career yfas 
Dttore important ^ than marriage; marriage meant family resppnsi'bili- 
ties wwich pould not co^exist Vith a full-time career. Several 
dGvelop]nents,,h^ve changed that situation. The increased use 
and effectiveness of birth . control methods haVe resulted in-. / 
smalleij families arid greater choice for women wanting both a 
career and marriage. A growing concern with ••overpopulation*' in 
this c oun try and ,th3e_- world has also 'contributed to new attitudes 



A - — abou t"the ••ideal" f ami ly size , par ticular ly in the . last dec ade . 

\ ''"■'■^ ' ■ . . ■ ' 

The United States birthrate has dropped steadily from 25.3 per' 

^thousand in 1957 to 15.6 in 1972, and from 19^7-72 it was at a 



new low, dropping even lower than during the Depression {Carnegie 
Commission, 1973). The median age of couples getting married for 
the first time^ also rose slowly after i960. As a result of chang- , 
ing.attitudes, women are' having smaller fam'i^ and the average 
American woman has completed her childrearing by the age of 27 
(Useem, 196'0). ^By\the age of 32 her children are in school, and 
she has the choice of returning to the world of work if she desires. 

11 
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availablity of /prepared; meals have also given wpMeri Vmbr^ tide for < 
\ oiW:side employment'.^^r^jtr^^ responsibilities of ^ . 

. have not' changed, ' howev^Vr -employed *omen spe^^ as much time in 
childcare and with their husbands as othe^ women, and almbst as. 
much time cooking and cleaning (Harmon/ .1970 • Katz, 1969,)/ "Tn" - 
a study conducted in the^earfy 1960's, Ginzberg and Yohalim (I966) 
reported that erriployed women with doctorates spoke of their hus- 
bands as suppdrtiye^if they were accepting of tjfieir careers; there . 
was- rto mention of husbands actually sharing, mosrti ht>us>hpM' tasks , Y ' 
o^r childrearing responsibilities. Although s~e|eral studies have •. 
shown that employed .women receive more help wi-th- household chores ' i 
and , childrearing frbm their husbands (Hoffman, 1963; Weil, I966) /, 
homemaking is stil;!; primarily the woman's responsibility. 

Careers open to women h^ve reflected; the assumption that a 
woman's career will be secondary to her family. The implication 
is that as long as" they stay in traditional female fields, women 
. .9A'3 r^'eel r^^^ both: family_and_.employraent - 

responsibilities, and\ can even, take time off from work for Im- 
portant., family crises. \ As a resblt of these attitudes towards" 
women's careers, women'sMobs pay* less, v^omen are paid- less than 
men even; when they' have the same Job, and careers which were domi-/ 



nated by men in the 1950's 'and* 1960'' s have remained so. Women " ^ 
who suaceea^in entering malo-dominated fields are often - se'en -.as'-J 
"masculine" by other women ( Tucker i 1971) 'as well as by men; In 
fact, even women who arfe committed to traditional female careers * \ 
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are seen as ^masculine by fulltime homemakers. ' 

The tabod against careers for women has been persistent, 
and the conflict between the behavior considered appropriate 
for -women and, the behavior necessary for success in a career has 
Continued to be an Insurmountable obstacle for many women. / How- 
ever, there are also pressures which. encourage women to choose 
careers, especially in male -dominated fieltts.- As Levin (1?^^'>) 
points out "Careers— even jobs— ...are the social criterion of 
status and role, influence and power" in our culture. Although 
the emphasis is on tfte man's career, so that women are usually 
expected, to share the status of their husband's, or father's 
occupation, some women also feel the need to establish their 
own personal identity and position through their own career. And 
although women are strongly socializec' to choose traditional 
female occupations, it is obvious that it is the male-dominated 
professions that confer the most status, in addition to the 
higher salary. Plost (197>) found that eighth graders assumed 
that an unfamiliar occupation had higher educational requirements 
and greater salary potential when they were told a man held the 
position than when they were told a women held it. The differ- 
ences in status for acknowledf^ed careers is even greaterj when 
college students rated occupations according to social status, 
"physical therapist" was the most highly rated traditional female 
occupation, and it was only raked twenty-fourth. "R#»gistered 
Nurse" was rated twenty-five, an^ high school and elementary 
school teaching: were ranked sixty and sixty-nine respectively, 
both below the mean rating of all occupations listed (Clark & 



>^^ls, 1975) • Clear ly, traditional female occupations do not 
provide k women with high status, and Bardwick and Douvan (1971) 
point out^ that if a woman pursues a traditional course of devel- 
opment in a society which devalues the female role, this is bound 
to result in ambivalence- and conflict. The resulting effect on 
her self-esteem and general mental health are two of the many > 
aspects of women's career choices with important implications 
regarding the female role In this sbciety. ' 

Why do some women decide to confront the traditional female 
stereotype by becoming career women, and why do some go one 
step further by choosing traditionally male fields? Despite 
the persistence of the traditional view off woman as homemaker, 
a consistent minority of women havi^hosen to work outside the 
home and to consider that activity a career? and in the last 
fifteen years the number of these women has grown substantially* ^ 
How have these working women differed from thos who were content 
to devote the majority; of their energies -to homemaking activities, 
and are the differences between employed women and fulltime home- 
makers the same today as they were in the 1950/ s and early 1960*8, 
when career women were even more rare? The increase in the num- 
ber of working women is- most dramatic among younger married women i 
dd these women differ from the typical career women of t?ie 19A^0^s, 
1950 *s and i960 ^ on other dimensions as well?. . 

The\historical differences and techno logical advances mentioned 
earlier do ho t adequate expiaih the increased caree^^^^ interoe t, 
particularly^ in male-dominated fields, of the last few years. 

II 
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There have also "been forces which were working in the oppositfe 
direction; such as the increased popularity and availability of 
leisure time activities, and the greater difficulty in finding 
and affording servants and household help. Ginzberg (1966) 
points out that suburbanization has made transportation more 
difficult for wives* and children, and the culture har become 
increasingly concerned with the quality of the mother-child 
r e lationship. 

One obvious potential source of influence has been tne 
rebirth of the feminist movement in the* late 1960's and early 
1970's. The reasons for this rebirth are not clear, although 
1x3 relationship to the civil rights activism of the 1960's 
has been compared to the relationship between the' Abolition 
Wo-'ement ana the first Women's Movement in the ninteenth century 
(Mitchell, 1971). Furthermore, -the increasing popularity o'f ~ ' 
questioning religious assumptions and the growing Antiwar Move- 
ment in the 1960's raay-have also stimulated ail assumption-questioning 
atmosphere. As men and women questioned traditional beliefs and 
attitudes in certain areas, and became more concerned with equal 
rights and opportunities, this may have fostered a rebirth of 

• 

interest in epiilatarian male-female relationships. 

If assumption-questioning in one sphere tends to foster 
assumption-questioning in other spheres for such diverse areas 
as religion, politics, and civil rights, then' it also seems 
reasonable io hypothesize that questioning assumptions about one' 
_^pect^^f -the^tradi^i<>ftal-fefflal© ro^l^i-i 
as fulltime-homemaker) would foster assumptions-questioning in 

.# 
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other areas such as traditional vs» male-dominated professions, 
and "masculine" vs. "feminine" interests. Therefore, the re- 
lationship between career commitment and the more specific 
choice of male-dominated or female-dominated professions, and 
.-..the relationship between either or both of these choices and 
other assumption-questioning abou't the traditional female role 
provides an interesting framework from which to study the differ- 
ences betv,'een v/omen who choose traditional roles for themselves, 
and those who challenge these traditions. 

The purpose of this paper is to integJrate results from 
research involving the changing role of women, and particularly 
how this changing role is related to career commitment and to less 
traditional career goals or choices. In this paper, vom^h who 
are homemakers and do not have paid employment outside the home 
will be referred tn as homema/ : or* nonworking women. Women 
who^ave paid employment outside the home -will be called career 
women, employed women, or working women, regardless of whether 
they are also homemakers. Women choosing maie-dominated fields. 
In which women comprise less than one-third of the employed 
persons, are 'referred to as Pioneers or Role Innovatorsj those! 
choosimf: fields in which at least two-thJrds of the workers are : 
women are cabled Traditionals. Fields ifi which women comprise / 
between one-ihird and two-thirds of the /total workers are called 
androgynous careers. \^ 

Tr.king relevant historical factors' into accouijt, I will ' ' 
focus-«n-the-relationshipti between woB?en*-s nontraditional goals 
and attitudes and their demographic and family background, pepeon- 

11) 



ality, personal characteristics, and interests and beliefs. I 
will separately evaluate the research and results partinent to 
each area, thus restructuring the available information in order 
to provide a clearer understanding of the processes and relation- 
ships involved, the strengths and weaknesses of the presenc 
theories and data now available, and the -research which needs 
to be conducted in the future. 
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CHAPTER 2 

ASSUMPTION-QUESTIONING: THE FEMaLE ROLE 

The first crucial issue which needs to explore^d is the 
relationshijp between career commitment, the choice of a pioneer 
or traditional career, and oth^r attitudes which challenge the 
traditional assumptions regarding the approcriate role for women 
ii; this society. I have hypothesized that questioning the assump- 
tions concerning one aspect of the traditional female role will 
tend to coexist with assumption-questioning in related spheres. 
The research which has examined the^e* issues overwhelmingly 
supports this hypothesis. / ^ 

gareer Commitment and Role .Innovation 

Many studies have^ shown that women who are career-oriented 

... . - , K ■ ■ 

(either planning to pursue a career or planning to 'continue in 
their present career:) tend to choose pioneer fields, and that 
women who choose traditional occupations are irore likely to con- , 
sider homemaking more impdrtaht than outside employment. -When 
the Strong Vocational Interest BaYik (SVIB) is used to measure 
interest, women scoring high 6n the "housewife'* scalet or who\ 

are homemaking-oriented according to another measure » tend tp 

■ , - • ^ ' . \ ^ . 

score high on SVIB scales for traditional occupations such as a 

nurse, buyer, home economics teacher, dietician, dental assist- 
ant, and ste'nographer-'^Becretary. Those who score low c .^ the 
housewife scale^ or are evaluated as career-oriented on anot:ier ^ 
measure, tend to store high on pioneer occupations such as physi- 

chemist. In addition, these women sometimes scored higher on 
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several androgynous scales such as artist, physical education 
teacher, and computer programmer. These results Have been 
fairly consistent for a variety of populations including fresh- 
women from a California junior college in the 1950* s (White, 1959) i 
Purdue freshwome'n in 1959 (Zissis, 1964); another group of fresh- 

, women studied in the 1950's (Hoyt & Kennedy, 1958), University 
of Illinois psychology students in I962 (Wagman, 1966).i seniors 

majoring in home economics at Iowa State ( Vetter & Lewir, 1964), 
and more recent groups of college wom^n (Munley, 1974)i and working 

women (Schissel, I968). ' • 

When other measures were used to evaiuate oareer aspirations, 
the same results occured. In her study of Vomen who attended 
a professional and technical-oriented university between 1964-68, 
Almquist (1974) found that only W were ,homemaki'ng-oriented with 
pioneer aspirations, and only 16^ were career-oriented with- tradi- 
tional aspirations. In her ,study of two-year alunmae from the 
Umversity of Michigan class of I967, Tangri (1972) found that 
the women^who were working in pioneer fields were more committed 
to their careers than those working in' traditional fields. Wolkon 
(1972) studied I962-63.. alumnae of Brandeis and St. Regis College 
in 1969-76 and found that the pioneers were more committed to 
their careers than tl^e trad itiofials. In her: 6 tudy of white 
college-educated working mothers, (m age = 35), Nagely ' (I971) — 
found that the women wl[io' were most committed to careers tended 
to be working in pioneer fields. 

Four studies had conflicting results. Mintz and Patterson 



=TIF59TTbunartTiat^6bcupationa\ therapy students" were as career- 
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oriented as undergraduate science majors who were planning to 
attain a doctorate. In this study, science majors who were not 
aspiring to a graduate degree were less career-oriented than the 
women majoring in occupational therapy, science education, or 
sbience majors aspiring to advanced degrees. In general,, how- 
ever, the science maaors were more career-oriented than the 
other women studied. Cowan and Koore (1971) found that coAlege 
women aspiring to traditional careers were as career-orien ted 
as those aspiring to pioneer careers? however, many of the career- 
oriented women Vith pioneers goalr planned to work part-time, 
_Greeri.(192l.J:, found no relationship between career commitment 
and^^ny vocational scales of Holland's Vocational Preference 
Inventory (VPI). Mednick (197?) found no ^Slationship between 
career commitment and pioneer goals for black women in ,five 
colleges in 1971; women with pioneer and traditional .goals were 
equally career-oriented. " 

Altiipugh these studies indicate that career commitment and 
pioh^er^osas a^re noAlway not seriously chal- ' 

len^e th^^ fact^ that thi relationship is often a strong one. For . 
example, it could easily be argued that Women who major in science - 
^^ "^^ aspire to graduate^, degr-^es are probably not .aspiring - 
.J| pioneer careers, despite their "pioneer" major, and that ' 
^6men planning to work part-time "^re not as career-oriented aa 
those plann ing to work. full-time.' Generally.' the litera tLe 
consistently, shows that ^ the relationship between career commiV 
ment and pioneer asiiirations or choices is ari important one. W;.: 
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. weaknesses in the" literature are that most of the studies con- 
ducted were with women who were enrolled in college in the 1950 's 
or ear.ly 1960's, and most of the women were probably white i 
Research is needed with more contemporary samples in order to 
determine if this relationship has been maintained in the last . 
decade, and racial comparisons need to be considered. 

C areer Goals and Attitudes Toward, the Female Role 

The literature indicates that women who are career- oriented 
o.'r who aspire to or choose pioneer goals have lessVtraditional, 
aore feminist attitudes towards themselves or towards the female 
role. ■ These attitudes have been measured in a variety of ways, 
but the results have been generally consistent, 

In their study of women from four campuses, Goldschmidt et.al . 
(197^) found that Career-oriented women were more likely to be 
committed to a feminist ideology, but there were no differences 
in their litelihood of participation in the campus Women's Liber- 
ation groups. Angrist (1970) reported that career-oriented 
college women were more likely to favor a "modern concept of ^ 
family life", and Randv(1968) studied freshwomen from twenty-- 
eight campuses and found that those who were career-oriented were 
'"°^.6^i^e"ly to describe themselves with androgynous (both "mas- 
culine" and "feminine") adjectives, . whereas homemaking-oriented 
wq-hen described themselves in more traditional terms.. Rand de- 
Xln gd career comm i tmpnt i rLjm. aina s \ iar - way, i n -tegms- a jL^^^e-a ^l^i -tu de- 
that the purpose, of college is- vocational preparation rather thah 

;•■ •21-: ■ : ',■ ■ . • 



to find a husband, and aspirations to a professional pr doc- 
toral degree. Farley (1970) found that care^er-oriented gradu- 

ate students were more likely, to express feminist views of 
marriage and homemaking, 52% wanted a husband who would share 
the housework (compared to Jlf. of the homemaking-oriented women), 
and 9kfo planned to use child-care facilities (compared to 76% 
of the homemaking-oriented women). In her study of wives of 
Boston area paduate students. Lipman-Blumen (I072) found that 
the 73fo who expre:3sed relatively femin:.st attitudes were more 
ca?:-eer-oriented. more likely to' have comple ted college before 
m^rUge, and more likely, to aspire to , doctoral degrees. Although 
feminists and nonfetninists expressed^qual satisfaction with the" 
roles cf vfife and mother, feminists were significantly less - 
satisfied, with the role of- horaemaker. and. disliked cleaning tasTcs 
more,, 

Wheh Goldschmidt et_al. .(1974) evaluated / educational ^ 
goals, they found that college women aspiring to doctpr"ktes or 
professional degrees were more likely to be members of campus 
Women's Liberation groups than were womdn aspiring ^to bachelor's 

.or master's degrees. They found no differences related ..to.. fern-- 
inist ideology. Since women with -advanced degrees are more likely 
to be career-oriented and/or to enter pioneer fields, this study 

again s^ows the consistency of these relationships despite the 

specific measure used. ■ ^ / 

Studies concerned with, the relationship between pioneer 

=WiiaLluim or choices and feminism &re ■similarly consisted. " 

Karman (1973) studied college upperclasswbmen from thirty-eight " 



campuses in 1968-69, and found that those with piorieer goals, 
were more concerned with women's rights as policy makers in 
business and government, as competitors with men, and as home- 
. makers and mothers with occupational inte^rests than were women, 
with traditional goals. Hawley (1972) studied women at San 
Diego State, and found that education ma jors- were more likely ' 
to, view behavior as an outgrowth of biological differences be- 
tween men and women ( a traditional view) whereas math, science, 
and counseling majors tended to see them as cultural differences. 
Since Tavris (1973) found that men and women who believe that 
sex differences are due to biological differences are less likely 
.to support the Women's Liberation Movement, Hawley 's results can 
- probably be interpreted as another indication that l/omen with 
less traditional career goals are more feminist. 

Several other studies are also supportive of this relation- ' 
. ship., Goldschmidt et_4l. (197^) found tji^-t education majors 
were the least likely to be committed to feminist ideology or 
to be active members of feminist groups, whereas social science 
raajorB were most likely to be ideologically or actively committed. 
Mintz and Patterson .(I969) found that occupational therapy and . ^ 
science education majors expressed more traditional views of the 
women's role while science majors were more feminist. Finally, 
Nagely (197I) found that among white, college-educated married 
working mothers, those in pioneer occupations were more like ly 
>.toi express more feminist attitudes. Although non traditiona l 
attitudes were measured in a variety of ways, the questions' in- 
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volved were similar in "their . emphasis on /women's rights and 
duties as a wife, mother and homemaker,/and as a citizen and 
•pierson, whether in the labor force or in other activities out- 
side the home. Although the radicalism of these questions 
varied; the trends of the responses were consistent for career 
oriented women and for women aspiring to or employed in pioneer 
careers. I have labeled these nontraditional attitudes "femi- 
nist" although they were not necessarily defined that way by the ' 
authors, involved; this term^seems to most appropriate, and dis- 
tinctions between various measures will be made when necessary. 

Summary 

■ The three major variables which I am using to measure assump- 
tion-questioning of the female role: caree^r commitment, pioneer 
career Che "ce, and a feminist attitude toward the rights and 
dulties of women,- have been shown to correlate in studies \using 
- — a_variety of measurements and sample populations. Most of the 

research has fpcused on. college women, or college -educated women, 
' who are 'often pr^imarily white and middle-class, and the research ' 
dealing with the relationship between career commitment and' 
pioneer careey goals usually pertained to women who were college 
1 students ^in-tke 1950's and early i960's., The research evaluating 
the relationship between feminist attitude's and career goals focused 
on college women in the late I960's and early 1970's. Clearly, 
..-the focus on college students and graduates limits the generali- 
. zability of .the results, and since most researcji in this area does 
deal with white college-educated women this limitation cannot be . 
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avoided, and must be taken into considera-ti'on when analyzing 



the literature. 
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CfiAPTER 3 J 

CAPEER GOALS: A DEVELOPMENTAL VIEW 

' ■ , ' ■ . , -- ■ . ' . . ' ' ' ■«■■< 

Many vocatior^il theorists view vocational choice as a ' 

developmental process and school systems are responding tolthe 
growing interest in career education by establishing progrkm^ 
'at the primary school and secjohdary school levels.' cA crZcial 
issue is the extent to whicli actual career infornia-tion and ed- / . 
. ucation, as part of the early socialization and education pro- 
cess\- influence the . later career decisions of women. ,If-.'f 
career aspiirations are stable from early childhood through ado- 
lescence and young adulthood, then it would be reasonable to^-r^ 
; focus on these gosilis"^'^^ they develop. If, on the%ther hand 

tliey are not pat^ticularly s tabled it would be necessary to examine 
• other variables which might be 'rel?ated to the'''careei^'"decisions, 
which are niost relevant to final career choice. The major ques- ' 
tibns are: 1) .are there ;di.scernable differences in the goal? of» 
\ young girls w^iich correlate with-.career-rel'ated decisions that 
they make as they inatu^^^ 2) if there are differences, will 
they directly or indirectly influence the a:ctual career choice 
these women eventually make. ' 

•The literature 'Shows a surprising consistency in the career* ■ 
. goals of young children during the\ last twenty years. Young , ' 
children have .remained very rigid In. their expectations for sex 
role behavior; they have strong opinions of what men and wome'n . 

carf and should- do, an d 4heir' Q cc^gtionallchoices-^e^lpr.t -jf^^^ 

^expectations. T \ 
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Kohlberg (I966) found" that four-year-olds believe that 
,a girl can become a boy by changing her clothes or hairstyle,* 
but by the time children are school-aged they have learned that 
. n^ale and female roles are different and permanent.' Pj^-school 

and kindergarten children express very stereo type d~cSni^t choice©*' 
-"^fXsjdv^helmingly ch^^^ 

traditional male occupations .and express much greater diversity 
of inters ts and choiqes (3euf, 197^^; Vondracek & Kirch/5.er, ' 197^*.). 
Are the ghos* tradi^donal choices based on their interests or 
on th^ir undVstanding of. their realistic options and/or their 
parents' and teachers' expectations? When asked what occupation 
they would choose, if they were boys, 3euf found that the girls 
cited traditional male occupations, often embellished with fan- 
tasies of the wonderful possibilities open to boys, such as 
flying like a bird. In contrast, the boys were very reluctant 
to even imagine what they would choose if they were girls, and 
one boy sadly concluded "if I were a girl I'd have to grow up 
to be nothing". Beuf's study indicates that boys and girls make 
-these early occupational chciciss on the basis of their learned 
role expectations, not on t^e basis of interests. They were 
clearly aware of the fact that, if they could change their sex, 
their career goals would also change, although their perceptions 
of career options were sometimes distorted. * 

Siegel (1973) found similarly exaggerated stereotypes for 
second graders. Boys chose twice as many occupations as girls, 
and only tea^ching was chosen as desirable by both boys and girls. 
Again, over two-thirds of the girls chose teacher or nurse. 

27 
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Police officer was the most popular boy^s choice, but it was 
chosen by less tha!n 2055 of ^the boys, giving further evidence 
ot the greater diversity of boys' career interests. Looft (I971) 
found a similarly narrow range for second grade girls in a Catho- 
lic school, and Clark (I967) and O'Hara (1962) found similar 
resuits-'^i^rith-oh^ — — 



Schlossberg and Goodman (1972) and Shepard and Hess (1975) 
found that kindergarten children also have very conservative 
ideas about whpt women can do» and although Schlossberg and 
Goqdman's sixth graders tended to qualify their statements about 
women's occupational choices by saying "she could do it, but she 
wouldn't want to, •* their choices of appropriate occupations for 
women were not significantly different from those made by kinder- 
i^arteners. During junior high, however, Matthews and Tiederaan 
(196^) found that girls became more interested in having careers. . 
This period coincides with the transition of many girls from the 
"fantasy" stage of career choice to the "tentative" stage, a tran- — 
sition which boys make at a slightly older age (Davis, Hagan & 
Strouf , 1962; O'Hara, 1962). It ife not surprising, therefore, 
that eighth graders' views of male and fe^male occupations differ 
significantly from those of younger children.^ They are much more 
liberal in their expectations of what men and women can dox and 
the girls are more liberal than the boys, particularly when' male 
participation "in housekeeping and childrearing is involved^ (Shep- 
ard V Hess, 1975). 

Dest>ite their relatively strong career interest, Mathews 
and Tledeman found that the junior high girls they studied id 
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thea9'fO's and 1950 *s were still very aia* ted in their choice 
of occupations. They became increasingljr^^raairfci<ma,aj^ high 
school when the percentage of girls planning to be single" c^eer 
women", decre^ased from 13% to 3?S and the percentage of girls plan^ 
ning homemaking increased from 60fc to ,75%. ^Similarly, Harmon 
(1971) reported that the preadoiescent career choices which 
University of Wisconsin college frechwomen recalled were more 
varied and sophisticated than their current choices. This 
shift to more traditional choices may have been due to increased " 
awareness of the conflicts "between homemaking and careers, or 
the conflicts between" being accepted as a woman and being ac- 
cepted as a person with an interesting and demanding career. 
Shepard and Kess (1975) found that the liberalness of children's 
expectations for males and females stabilized around the preteen 
period? high school and college students tested! -during the same 
year as the junior high school -students shov/ed very similar 
responses, although adults (m age = 50.) were more conservative,. 
Smc.e this was not a longitudinal study, the results .are not 
clearly indicative of a stabilizing of career interests, but it 
appears as if females beR:in to seriously consider career alter- 
natives and sex role options in early adolescence. As a result, 
tjieir career choices seem to change, although their styeotypes 
remain farily stable. In the Wat hews and Tiedeman study, which 
was conducted at least a decade earlier, even the girls who plan- 
ned to be 'Single career women did not choose pioneer occupations, 
and the majority of girls in both junior high and high school ^ 
considered marriage and careers mutually exclusive. Although 
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the dynamics of career choice appear similar for the two samples, 
Shepard and Hess* recent gi-oup were apparently more open to 
considering pioneer occupations as an option, and less likely 
to see marriage and career as incompatible. ' 

The occupational choices of elementary school-age| and teenage 
gtris-are-very limited, cUiJ do" not appeair-i:D~be~slTOirgly- pir'e^^^ tive 
of their later career decisions;-however, several characteristics 
of young girls have been shown to predict career commitment and " 
pioneer career goals and choices in later years, Astin (1968a) 
stii.'fied a national sample of ninth graders in i960, and found that 
higher SES, greater math ability, stronger interest in physical 
science, college preparatory course curriculum, \nd more college 
counseling predicted career choices in science and teaching as 
twelfth graders. The greatest difference in personality profiles 
were between ninth graders who-, as twelfth graders,/ aspired to 
science careers and those who, as twelfth graders, /aspired to 
jobs not requiring a college degree or to fulltime /homemaking. 
When she evaluated the career plans of ninth graders and the ii* 
plans one year after high school graduation. As tin (19681^ found 
that girls who aspired to careers in natural science , teaching 
and the professions as 'ninth graders, and had changed their plans 
four years later -tended to have lower ability than those who/main- 
tained their plans. Those who aspired to homemaking and office 
work as ninth graders and who. had changed their 6areer plans four 
years later tended to have higher ability than those Who maintained 
their goals. Those who had shifted their goals If rom natural science, 
teaching and the professions to homemaking or office work had higher 



ability than those who/ had consistently aspired to homemakihg 
or office wprk; whereas those who shifted from homeraaking or 
,.• office work to tiie higher level fields were less able than those 
who had consistently aspired to those' professions. As a res.ult, 
the average ability levels of females aspiyimg to teaching, natural 



science, and the professions increases and the average ability- ]- , 
"••evel of those aspiring to be full-time homeraakers or office work- 
ers decreases. Of the over 11,000 females in this Pro je J t TALENT 
sample, only 22?5 maintained stable career goals for four years. 

When asked to recall 'earlier career choices, young women often 
claim to have had fairly stable career goals. In her study of 
University of Wisconsin freshwomen in 1968, Harujon (1971) found- 
that career choices at 15 years of age had some validity, andy 
that earlier choices were less valid. In a study of juniors and 
seniors at a Widwestern Catholic high school, ftetler (1967) found 
that 10 of the 33" girls aspiring, to pi^er careers reported that 
they had had the same goal as ninth gr&d^sr nine of these- 10 
planned to become physicians. Similarly, l^f of the 33 aspiring 
to traditional^careers reported that they had had the sam9~c^eer 
goal as ninth graders, and their most popular career choice was ' 
nursing. It may be that certain career choices, such as nursing 
and medicine, tend to be made early, perhaps because they are ^ 
very popular an^ visable occupations, or .because they require 
early commitment to a particular school or college courses. 
Another possiblity .is that since these careers are so popular 
among young' children, even the small proportion who 
maintain these goals Is relatively large compared 



to those choosing other goals. Studying a national sample of 
gradua ting c olleg e stud ents in th e class of 1971, Baird (1973) i ' 
.' found that men and women who; were planning to be physicians had 
the most stable careler goals from their entering college year to 
their gradua ting ^year. . In a .more recent study, S chuck et.al . 
(197^) found that aluiost half the women medical students at the 
University. of Pittsburgh medical school in the classes 197^-77 
had decided to study medicine before or during high school. In 
contrast, only 25^ of thetwomen who received doctorates in 1957- '. 
58 said that they made their. final career decision before gradu- 
ating from high school (Astin, I969). Among women receiving 
their dpctorates rin economics in 1973-7^, _pnly, 35S reported that 
they had made this career decision before eatering college, while 
73^ decided while undergraduates (Strober, 1975). 

The limitations of research based on college and career 
women's recollections is obvious and the few longitudinal studies 
which evaluate the relationship between early career choices 
and later aspirations indicate that the goals of elementary and 
high school girls are not directly relevant to the career choices 
"'ThaTlfh ey^mak e" ' i'rr*coTle ge 'or'Ta t e r HarmorrTi97oyi^und" no~s i^ 
nificant differences between eighteen-year-old girls; who had 
entered the University of Minnesota between 1953-55 who were classi- 
fied as career-oriented ten years later, and those who were home- 
making-oriented ten years later. Similarly, McLaiighlin and Tiedeman, - 
(197^) found that career (jdal stability was weaker during the five' 
years following high school ' graduation than it was from five to ' 



eleven years after graduation.. However, this situation may 
-trC~c^rang-ing somewnax. Dodge (197^} found that overTfOjS of 
Macalaster College women studied in 1972-73 reported that ' 
their career choice had been fairiy stable throughout their 
college years, and 62% of the women she studied from pther 
colleges- reported, similar consistency. Most of the women — 



she studied were career-oriented, which may be partially re- 
: sponsible for these unusual results. 

Overall, these studies suggest that career goals and in- 
terests of elementary and high school girls have not predicted' 
later decisions, in terms of career commitment or pioneer or 
traditional choices. . Cf course, the decision of whether or 
: not to go to college, and the type of college or vocational 
. school chosen, is usually made during this period, and this 
decision will crucially influence career opportunities. In 
addition, college curricula^'^it the types of fields that 
graduates can enter; fGl|ii|berg (1966) found that 56^ of the female 
graduate students he studied had the same major in college and- 

-graduate, sch^ol^.^^ 

kinds of early ejtperiences which influence women's (aecisions, 
regarding the type of higher education to pursue. Another im-/ 
portaiiw Icisue which needs to be studied is a possible trend in- 
dicated by the Dod^e study. It is possible that, as "career com- . • 
mitment becomes more widespread, women's early career choices will 
be more predictive of later career decisions. 

Most studies have^..been concerned with college students and 
white-collar positions, and until very recently very few women 



were employed in nontraditional blue-collar jobs. . Since the - 
njajority/ of career-oriented and pioneer women are college-edu- 
cated,\and since high school career goals are apparently' not , 7, 
predictive, of later behavior, it is reasonable to focus bn the 
college experience. Studies at several -colleges and universities 
have indicated'^that the career goals of entering women were 
fairly, traditional, and became increasingly traditional during - 
college. Angrist (1970) studied students enrolled in the woraen^s 
college of a technically^oriented coeducational university betwef^n 
l96if-68, and found that although sophomores chose rather atypical 
career goals, by senior year more than half chose traditional 
- career goals. , Similarly, entering women students at Radcliffe 
expressed strong career commitment and. interest in pioneer occu- 
pations,; but their, goals became less ambitious and more traditional- 
by their "senior year (Horner, 1972). Tangri (I97I) found that" . , 
two years after graduating from the University of Michigan in 
196?; 3095 of 1ihe- women who. had expressed pioneer aspirations as 
seniot^s had become Role, Innovators. Katz (1969) found that 

---S^nford-meTV-from-^herc-lags-"oT-^^9^^^^^ inc reas ingly sure of ~ 

their occupational choices while in. college, whereas, the ii;: female^^ 
cla&smates bec^e increasingly unsure." Similarly, Astin and Myent 
(1971) found that half of the of er 5,000 women from their Project 
TALENT sample -changed their eareer goals between twelfth grade . 
and five years later, This study indicates that these years are 
crucial ones, whether or not a woman enters college... 

' studies demonstrate )ihat women's career 

goals shift significantly in -the 4-6; jrea^F period following 
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high school graduation, .^ever^l studies indicate thsrir their, 
-aspir at ions- bec o me incre asliifel^ "L r aJl llt:ii\& ir-SKdr\i<sK€t!^^xi}^ — 



oriented J however, a more recent study suggests that this tr^d - P 
may be , changing somewhat. Dodge (197^) studied women at Macai-/. 
aster College in Minnesota from 1972--?^ and smaller samples • . 

from . seyeral-io.theri_colleges. She_,found_that„ the--numheii_ofL_woraeil^- \- 

with carieer aspirat5.ons 'increased from 725$ in 1972-73 to 86jS "^'i^f?! 

-in l973-7^» and that, for these women, there was no decrease ia cT-^' ' 
career commitment during their college, years. Although specific 
career goals changed during college for almost 6095 of the women 
involved, they^many hot have been the same kinds of shifts from 
pioneer to traditional choices that were reported in the earlier 

-studies, " ' - ^ * - 

Sumn^ary v ' - 

Although the interests and goals durirtg the pre-college 
years may have important influences: on the career goals which — r 
develop during and after- college, they have had little value 
a s predictors of career commitment or career choices.- Early- 
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scholastic interests and ability, particularly in math and science, 
may predict nontraditional career aspirations for high school 
seniors or college freshwomen,. but there are no stydies which 
prove whether or not they predict pioneer career aspirations as 
college seniors or new alumnae. Since so many changes occur 
during the four to six years -after high school graduation, it 
appears unlikely that these characteristics have miich value as 
predictors for long range planning. 

However/i most of these, studies were conducted in the 1950»s 



ian4 1960's, and since there is some evidence that career com- 
mitment is increasing and that pioneer career choices have be- 
come more acceptable among college women, ' this situation may 
be- changing. There is clearly a need' for longitudinal studies / 
which . will evaluate career goal patterns of both college prepara-. 
tory . and "vocational track" , ihigh school students in the - 1970 • s . 

Overall, the studies i/ndicate that the actual career goals 
of girls in elementary school and high school are not predic,tiVe 
of later goals. Therefor^, rather than concerning myself further 
with the development of career, goals as an isolated character- 
istic, I will focus on other possible influences and potentially 
related characteristic^ in the areas of femily background, person- 
ality and other personal characteristics and attitudes and values. 
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.... CHAPTER 4 ■ ■ 

, . , ' . FAMILY BACKGROUND 

The importance -Of family background and delated factors v 
ha^ long been recognized as, a. crucial issue in the career.^- 
cisions of men and women. .Although men's career aspirations d 
were attributed^t economically -and emotionally stable homes, 
women's career u cmmitment and role innovative career goals or ^ 
general attitudes were attributed to an inferior homelife, broken 
\by divorce or- death (Seward, 19^5; White, 1959). These , early 
s*tudLies were conducted during a period inv this century when 
women 's^careers were most maligned and were, in fact, in a 
striking de^Hne. The authors appeared to find the results thev 
were looking for, and \sometimes manipulated their data toward 
that end. For example, in her summary. White ( 1959) .confused - 
the findings for "feminine" women (those with interests defined 
as feminine on- the feminine-masculine scale of the SVIB) with 
those for homemaking-oriented women (as defined by a diff6rent 
SVIB scale). More recent studies contradict these earlier re- 
suits, and are more extensive in i;heir ^scope. 



Socio-Economic Status 

Socio-economic 'Status (SES) has been defined in several 
ways. Sometimes it is based solely on the father's occupational 
level or salary, sometimes on the family income^ and sometimes 
the father's or parents' educational attainment are also con- 
sidered. These differences make comparisons across studies 
difficult, and so specific measures, when given, are stated here 
and taken into account when the literature as a whole is evaluated. 
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. using a .larf5e sample of hi^rh,:.sc.h<)oL>-s^TiYof^ SewelZ, 
and Haller (1970) foiind that when''inte'mgence was - controlled, . 
"•^ males and females with higher S£S had, higher educational and ' J 
occupational. as pi rations. However, other studies have shown that 
boys are more, likely N^o- enter college than girls, especially when 
the father is not high'ly educated (Astin, I969 ) . The -daughters 
of very educated fathers are as likely as the sons to enter col- 
lege. In 1957. among women with the highest ability in the highest 
SES quartile, the proportion -of high school graduates going to 
collegeNvas 76^ for females, compared to 91.^ for mfiles (Garnegie 
Commission, 1973) i By I967, these statistics had changed to 92^ 
for males, 93i for females. However, for the highest- jability stu- 
dents in the lowest SHS quartile, women. entering college were 24 
percentage points below males in.l957, and were still 15-^ lower in 
1967, when 60^' entered college. 

Gareer C^bqjLitmeht . SES, as measured by the father 's . occupa* 
tlonal status or irtb^e, was fouhd to be unrelated to daughter's 
career commitment in "^'several studies, conducted in the' 1950's and 
-«a-r-l-y--4-960A''-.--- These-4nc-l-ud9--Ri-^^ Booc-Qclc*-ff-"stiidy 



JI963) of Juniors and seniors in seven New Jersey high schools in 
I96I; a Goldsen et al . study (I960) of 420 Cornell wb||fen in If : 
Simpson. and Simpson's study (19^1) of 111 sociology students in 1959, 
and Siegel and' Curtis' study (I963) of 43 Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity sophomore^ women./ Kosa, Pachiele, and Schommer (1962) found no 
significant differences based on Sr:s ^or 118 Catholic college fresh-, 
women, but 'higher 3ES women who had very high aptitude scores were ^ 
more career-oriented than ; ,ie low SES women with very high aptitude 



scores. In a more recent study comparing college 'fresHwomen . 

■ ■ * 

at- a state university, Turner and McCaffrey (I??-^), found no 
relationship between SES and preferred or expected career com^ 
mi tment for black or jvhite women. Using a SES. measure which 
included father's occupation and mother's education anxi work 
experience, Eyde. (I962) found no differences for Jackson college 



seniors in the 1958 and i960 classes, but 5-year- alumnae from' 
the class of I953 who were from lower-middle, class backgrounds tend 
to be more career-oriented than their classmates.' White (I967) 
found that among young elementary school teachers. (ages 21-2^) 
those with working-class backgrounds were hiore Career-oriented V 
than those, with middle-class backgrounds. Women who graduated 
with distinction from the University of Michigan between 19^^5-55 
who were fulltime homemakers in the late I96O' s" tended to be from 
njiddle-r.class homes, and single women professors were from lower- 
class backgrounds (Birnbaum, 1971), Although these groups are 
not exactly comparable, it was assumed that these gifted alumnae 
had similar, ages, intelligence, and educational oppjjrtunities 
as the women who vent there to teach. 



The three studies concerned with high school students showed 
^conflicting results. Smith (I969) studied tenth and eleventh..:, 
graders in New York suburban public schools, in I966, and found 
that SES did not influence career commitment for nonwhite girls 
and was. much, less important than the mother's employment status 
for white' (?irls. Lee (1971) studied 365 seniors in six high' 
schools and vocational schools, and found that SES was negatively' 
-related to career commitment.. In contrast, Astin ,(19'?^'s.tudying - 
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81? girls from the nationalVproject TALE>JT sample/ 
those aspiring to careers, in s6ience or teaching ha'd higher ■ 
SES than those aspiring to be- fulltime homemakers' or off ice : - 
-workers. Although this is not exactly a -career-or iented/home- 
making-briented comparison, vyomen . vho plan to, be ofjTice workers 
do tend,.:tp b e homemaking-orieVted (Hoyt &, Kenn edy, 1958). , 



When -parent's educational attainment was considered, • Simpson 



and Simpson and Siegel and Curtis again 



found no s-ignificant 



. ^. differences related^ to: career commitmen^. Aljnquist and Angrist " 
\ (1971) also found no differences...for_:Coilege women in ihe mid-1^60's 
_ on this dimension. Cpnaway and 'Niple (:i(966) -studied freshwomen ' 
and transfer students,., at the. Ohio State' University and found v ; 
no relationship between the mother • s educational level and the" V 

er s career commixment; however^', career-oriented women 
tended to have mothers who had; attended continue 
/ Zissis (1964') found that, homemaking^orierited Purdue freshwomen in ■ ^' 
. 1959 w.ere>ore likely .to have coliege-educatei fathers than., ' ' 
their career-oriented classmates.^ Gysbers, Johnstm arid GUst (1968)• 
studi/ed women whO :at$er^dy^the:VUniversrt^ of Missouri b et;we erf 1958- - 
64 in a follow-up in .1967, and ^ound that those who. were consisteri^^^^^^^ 
■ career-oriented, in' college , and in the follow-up had^ more educated .' V 
parents . than their consistently homemaking-oriented ciassmates; - v'' 
Women who , were teachihg ^t.. the University of. Ulichigan in the late 
I96a^'s tended to have very educated parents, wher^eas 'the University 
of Michigan alumnae who had. grC^uated with distinction 'between " 
^■945-55 and became full-time homemakers had middle-cla's'Tfathersv ' 
. w^p were slightly iess well educat^d .and np^ intellectual (Birnbaum, V" 
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1971), Parnes and Nestel (1975) found no differences related to the 
father''8 educJitional level in his study of a national sample of 
black and white married career women and full-time homemakers. 

Although the results are inconsistent, most of the studies 
either show no differences related to SES, or show differences 
based on more sensitively measured comparisons. For example, 
when the ^oups were heterogeneous enough to differentiate between 
upper-middle, middle, and lower-middle classes, the middle-class 
women were least career-oriente*. Similarly, when the study 
differentiated between students with college-educated parents 
and parents with if?raduate or professional degrees (similar to the 
upper-middle and middle-class divisions), differences were again 
significant. It appears possible that several of the samples were 
not sufficiently heterogeneous groups to differentiate according 
to SESi the Cornell women wold have been high ability middle-class - 

"Pper-JnitJdle-class women, Purdue w/oftitrm would tend to be middle 
class women interested in science and technical fields since that 
was what Purdue offered, and the Pennsylvania State University 
sample was email and homogeneous according to Zissis. Conaway 
^.And Kiple's study suggests that the nother's attitude toward edu- 
cation may be influential! in their study, mothers who had attended 
continuing" education c:iR!Bses apparently served as role models for 
their daughters. 

Another possibility is that the differences which were found 
that were attribued to SES were actually related to other issues, 
such as the mother's work experience or career commitment. This 
is likely in cases where SES was based partly on the mother's in- 
cone, education, or work experience, oi; in samples where low SES 
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was associated with the mother working. Since the mother is a 
•potentially important role model, her carQer interest and status 
will be evaluated separately, later in this chapter. 

Education . Since educational attainment often correlates with 
career cominitment (lozoff. 1968; Rilej^, Johnson, & Boocodk, 19631 
Zissis. I96I1) and with more role innovative career goals and choic 
(Moore & Veres, 1975) and feminism { tipyan-Bluraen, J$72i Pawlicki 
5r Almquist, 1973) this variable will be -discussed separately. 

In a study of high school seniors. Straus, Sewell and Haller 
(1970) found a positive relationship between educational aspir- 
atianp and SES for males and females when measured intelligence 
was controlled. As tin (I969) found that women who received doc- 
torates in 1957 or 195B had better educated parents than males 
with doctorates. However, for this sample, although the father*<fl 
- educational and occupational levels had a positive influence on 
the daufhter's educational level, mothers who had dropped out 
of CO Here tend to have more highly educated daughters than 
motherft with an undergraduate degree. 

These studieE5 indicate that higher SES predicts higher ' 
educational aspirations and attainment although the results are 
not Clear for the mother's educational level. It may be that 
■•nothers who dropped out of college provide an exception to the 
generally positive influence of the motheris educational level, 
perhaps because the mother regrets' the fact that she did not 
finish her education and encouragus her daughter not to make the 
same mistake. Another possibility is that women who did not finish 
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college differed from those j^ho either did not enter college or 
who entered and completed college in a crucially important vayi 
perhaps because they quit school for financial reasons and had 
to work to support their families or themselves. If -this were 
the case, again it might be a matter of the mother's work history 
which was act\jally the relevant issue, rather than her education. 
Research is needed which will examine these more specific issues. 

Role Innovation. The relationship. between SES and the choice 
of a traditional or pioneer career is more clear. In a review of 
the literature, Schiffler (1975) reports that the level of career 
aspirations is positively correlated with SES for, males and fe- 
males. Studying a large national sample of college freshwomen 
in 1961-62, Werts {I965) found that women in the highest SES 
group chose ^ the most role innovative career goals. These wom^n 
were more likely to choose physician, lawyer, psychologist, foreigj 
service, and social worker » middle-class women were more likely 
to choose journalist and speech therapist ; and the lowest SES 
ermr, women were more likely to shwose teacher, nurse, and lab , 
teehmcian. fCarman (1973) studied juniors and seniors in 38 col- 
leges and universities in 1968. and found that women aspiring to 
pioneer occupations tended to have. parents with high income, and 
lir5 had mothers with a doctorate or professional degree, com- 
pared to of the mothers of the women aspiring to tradi- 
tional careers. Almqu 1st (197^) also found that college 
seniors aspiring to pioneer careers had more highly educated 
mothers: 63% had mothers with some college, compared to 
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4095 for those with traditional goals. In their study of junior 
college women. Veres and Moore ilf?5) found that 5295 of the 
parents of aspiring Role InnovaXors had more than a high school 
■ edtdcation compared to 1^2% of p4ents of aspiring Traditionals.. 
This difference was not significant, however. Klemmack and 
. Edwards (19,73) studied college women at an Eastern university, 
and found/that their ideal marriage age and their educational 
aspirations correlated with their father's occupational level. 
As a Jesuit, pioneer aspirations were also correlated with /the 
fathers occupational .level. Although significant, these :cor- 
relations were all below .20. and therefore accounted for less 
than of the variance. Cartwright (1972) studied women stu- 
dents at the University of California School of Medicine^in 1967-8. 
and found that over two-thirds of the fathers had at least bachelor' 
•degrees, and kO% had attended graduate school. The mothers were 
also well educatedj 43?S had at least bachelor"s degrees, and 
17^ had graduate degrees. 

There were three exceptions to these consistent findings. 
In her study of 112 juniors and seniors at Temple University. * 
Sundheim (I963) found no differences between the SES of those major- 
ing in elementary education, languages, or mathematics or science 
fields, -ifowever. although elementary education majors were ob- 
viously planning a traditional career, it is possible that lanr- ■ 
uagre and science majors were also planning to enter traditional 
fields, one might expect that science majors would be more likely 
to aspire to pioneer occupations, however, the number actually 
planning such careers may have been very small. Under these car- ' 
cumstance^v tMs .-tudy cannot be considered a comparison of career ' 
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goals. Tangri (1972) found no relationship between pioneer 
goals and the father's educational attainment for Dniveristy of 
Michigan women in the class of IS'67. similarly, Mednick (1973) 

found no relationship between pivdneer gc als and parents' edu- 

■* ■ ■ 

cation or income for black women fx^am five Eastern campuses in 
1971. 

When actual working women were studied, a strong relation- 
ship between SES and career choice was again apparent, Standley 
and Soule (197^) found that white women (in age = ^fO) working in 
four pioneer fields (architecture, law, medicine and psychology) 
had well gducatf^d parents with high income. Nagely (1971) studied 
^0 white scollege-educated married women with at least one child 
at home (m age'= 35) and found that those working in pioneer 
fields had better educated fathers than those in traditional 
fields. \n a study of 25 women who were presidents and vice- 
presidents W nationally recognized business firms, Hennig (1971*) 
found that these very successful executives were more likely 
to- have grown up in upward aspiring middle-class homes 'with 
mothers who were equally or more educated than their fathers, com- 
pared to women in middle management positions. -This is a some- 
what different comparison), since even middle management positions 
are male-dominated; so it may not measure career aspirations as 
much as-ambition, ability or perseverance. 

In general, these studies indicate that, when SES is measured 
by the father's educational or occupational level, a higher SES 
t«nds to predict, more pioneer career aspirations and choices for 
the daughters. The importance of the mother's educational level 



is leas clear, but it appears that mothers with at least some 
college tend to have daughters with pioneer goals or careers 
more than mothers with, Jess education, and possibly more than 
mothers with college decrees. Mothers with graduate degrees, 
however, apparently have a more positive effect on their daughters* 
pioneer choices. As was the case in tfie relationships between 
career cbmmitment and SES and educational aspirations and SES, 
it is not clear whether the mother's educational level hac influ- 
enced her own employment. If this is the case, it may be that 
the mother's employment (which is not generally considered sep- 
arately as a component of SES) is the important factor involved, 
^ rather than her education. Mednick's study suggests that the 
relationship between SES and pioneer aspirations may only be sig- 
nificant for white women, 

■ £eainis±--Atti^d^s. ..---£^Ata^tudi^g^ Rnnn n rr mri w^t . f^ - t-.h ff 

relationship between feminist attitudes (feminism) and SES. Gold- 
schmidt et al. (1974) studied women at four different types of 
colleges and universities, and found no relationship between SES 
groups on a Women's Liberation Ideology scale or their participa- 
tion in campus Women's Liberation groups. However, women who were 
active members of the campus Women's Liberation groups tended to 
have mother's with graduate degrees or with less than a college 
education» there wass no relationship between feminist ideology 
and mother's education. In her study of wives of graduate stu- 
dents in the. Boston area, Lipman-Blumen (1972) found no relation- 
ship between feminist attitudes and parents' income, educational level, 
or occupation. Seventy-three percent of these women expressed feminist 
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attitudes, Stoloff (1973) studied University of Michigan doc- 
toral students, and found that those who were adtiVe in the 
Women's Movement tended to be upper-middle-class or middle-class, 
\and to have better educated fathers. There werfe no differences 
related to the mother's education or type of ocupation. Both 
activist and nonactivist graduate women were ideologically com- 
mitted to feminism.' DempeWolff (1^7^) found that University of. 
Cincinnati men Who scored high on a feminism scale were more likely 
to have college-educated mothers, whereas anti-feminists tended 
to have mothers with only high' school educations. ' She found no " 
differences, related to parents' education or fathers* occupation 
for women students; Pawlicki a/id Almquist (1973) found, no SES 
differences in their comparison of National Orgainization for 
Women (NOW) members and college women. This comparison was- hot 
well controlled, since the KOW members were older and better 
"educiTteS'.' ' ' ' ' ~ - ' 

Summary . In the majority of studies, there was no relation- - 
ship between career commitment and parents' SES, although there is 
some indication that differences would be apparent if the samples 
studied were more heterogeneous. While women with higher Edu- 
cational attainment or pioneer goals or careers have tended to 
have more highly educated fathers or fathers with higher level 
occupations, and there was some evidence that this relationship 
was not present for black women. The relationship between femi- 
nism and SES- could not be determined from the conflicting results. 
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The importance of the mother's educational attainment was also 
unclear. There was some evidence that mo^^^ers with graduate 
degrees or less than college degrees tend to raise daughters 
with a less traditional view of Jhe . female role, in terms of 
career goals and other lssues77'~Perhaps tho^e mothers' w'h^^^^ 
uated from college felt more satisfied with the ir lives ^th^ 
women who did not have that opportunity, especially since their 
husbands' appear, to have been better educated and quite success^.^ 
ful. Mothers .with graduate degrees might have felt more success- 
ful in their own right, and would have been likely to be employed, 
so one would expect them to encourage their daughters to pursue 
less traditional aspirations. The mother's attitudes may have 
been indirectly or directly taught to the daughter j however, it 
is. also possible that the mother's education influenced her em- - 
ployment status, and that this was the crucial issue rather than 
--*ver-«dtiea1>i^n-t)er se. — '^he-&i^c^Gf-anftwcnitr^^ o n a daugh- 
ter's career commitment and aspirations is an important factor 
which needs to be considered before hypotheses are made regarding 
the relationahip between SES and challenging the traditional fe- 
male role. 

Working Mothers ' 

The relationship between the mother's work history and the 
daughter's career goals has been consistently demo^istrated in the, 
research results. This relationship is usually attributed to the " 
importance tff the role model of a women who successfully combines, 
a career and marriage, a model which is rare in our culture, 
especially in the popular media. . * 
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\ / Career C ommitment . In the one study of white elementary 
A school children (ages five, .eight, and eleven). Hartley (I960) 
found tha-6 "daughters of working mothers were less likely to as- 
pire to full-time homemaking, and more likely to want to work when 
--they _are_ mothers. The .children in this .sample were all from 
intact homes. Similarly ^ in her_s'tudy of high school students. 
Smith (1969) found that among white tenth and eleventh grade 
girls from, a suburban New York high school in 1966, those whose • 
'mothers were employed expressed more favorat^^e attitudes towards ' 
combining marriage, motherhood, and a career. This difference 
occurred regardless of SES, but was not present for nonwhitas. 
In a study of New Jersey eleventh and twelfth graders of above ' 
average ability who were enrolled in I96I, Riley et al . (I963) 
also found that ,the daughters of working mothers were more career 
oriented, regardless of the mother's educational attainment^, or 
the daughteir'e educational aspirations. , " '■ — ~~ 



In the only study of students at two-year community colleges, 
Veres arid Moore (1975) found a positive relationship between the 
career commitment of the daughter and the number of years that the 
mother had been employed, and whether or not she was currently 
worVing. All of the mothers in this sample worked in traditional 
occupations. ^ - * 

The results for women at four-year colleges are also con- 
sistent for a variety of populations over the last 20 years, 
Almquist and Angrist (19,70) studied students. who attended a women's 
college of a coeducational university between 196^-68-and found that 
only 22?t 6f the career-oriented women had mothers who had never worked, 
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compared to 50^W the mothers 'of homemaking-oriented women. 
Sixty-six percentW the career-o^riehted women's mothers worked 
while the student w\s in college, compared to 22% for the home- 
making-priented women^ Among Purdue freshwomen in 1959, career- , 
oriented women were again more likely to have- working mothers ' 
(Zissis, 196i^) . EriksonW Norden .( 197^) found that I973 Kan- 
sas State freshwomen who weVe career-oriented were more likely' 
to have had working mothers While they were growing up, parti- 
Tcularly in their junior high and high school years. In addition, 
career-oriented women whose mothers worked, tended to state that 
their mothers had positive feelings ajiout their employment more 
often than the homemaking-oriented women Whose mothers worked. 
Among Stanford women from the class of I965, hrk% of" the. career- 
oriented women had working. mothers, compared to '29% of the home- 

I" i^heir study of Pennsyli.. 
vania S'ta^e University sophomores, Siegel and Curtis (19 63) found 
that it was the mother's attitude toward employment that was cru- 
ciaa,' mothers who were positive about their employment had daugh- 
ters who were career-oriented. Cook (I968) found that career , 
oriented Purdue seniors in theclass of 1966^were more likely to 
•have mothers in managerial or professional positions than home 
making-oriented women. It is possible that mothers with these* 
higher level occupations had relatively consistent employment 
. histories, and presumably their work was more satisfying than 
that of women in l6wer level occupations, as was the case in a ' 
study by Hoffman (I96I). 
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Career women are also V^e likely .to have had working 
mothers. Fames and Nestel (1975). found that, both black and 

vwjm^n .were more likely to have had working mothers 
while they were teenagers, although the relationship was 
stronger for black women Birnbaum's study (I97I) of University 
.of Michigan women professors and alumnae showed' that married • 
- women professors were more likely to have had working mothers' 
than were single. professors or the homemaker alumnae who had " 
graduated with distinction between 1945-55. White. (I967) found 
■ that among elementary school teachers (ages 21-24) in their first 
teaching position, those who were career-oriented were more likely 
to have -had a working mother. 

'^here are. three exceptions to this consistent pattern. Tyler 
(1964) 'found no; differences in the employment histories of the 
mothers of career-oriented and homemaking-oriented high school 

girls that she studied in the 1950 '. s Sx^v^ro recent s tudies. 

Katz (1969) found that 39% of b6th career-oriented and homemaking' 
oriented women attending San Jose City College in the mid-1960 's 
had working morthers, and Almquist (1974) found no differences in 
-the proportion of employed mothers for career-oriented and home- 
making-oriUted women at a. Southeastern state university. Tyler's 
sample was Uceptionally small: a total of 45 women, only 15 of 
whom were career-oriented, and for Katz's sample, only 18 of 120 
San Jose women were homemaking-oriented. These small samples mky 
account for thfe unusual results; In Almquisfs study, only 30% 
of the unive^-sity women were homemaking-oriented. and 70^ of their- 
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mothers were employed. It is possible that both- the Katz and 
- Almquist samples were too homogeneous to, be sensitive to dififer- 
ences hetv:een career-oriented and hO:Tic-rr:sking-orienteb women's 
mothers' employment. It is also poH:-;ible that, alithough^ the 
mother's employment or career cominitm^nt has been a valuable 
predictor of daughter's career commitment in the past, as ca;raer 
^^%?^s"^^^'"^"^ t)ecome5 more common among students, the influence of 
"a working mother will become l§ss important. Another possibility 
is that,' a^^ working mothers beaome more common, particularly in 
- certain populations, the differences' between, working and 'non- 
working mothers will change and therefore the iTifluence' of this 
variable will change. ' - r . - - 

Education . The relationship between a woman's educational 
goals and attainment and her' mother ' s 'work history is less clear. 
In her study of college students in three traditionally "feminine" 
fields of nursing, medical technology, and social work, Harmon 
■■ (1972) found that the mother's work history was irrelevant and 
her .attitudes towards work did not significantly influence the 
daughter's persistence in her educational plans, during her. first 
threfe years. In contrast, Astin (I969) found that 2595 of the 
over 1000 women who obtained doctorates in 1957 or 1958 had mothers 
who had worked whr.le they were growing, up, 70% of them in profes- 
sional or managerial occupations (including teachingor nursing). 
Ginzborg (I966) found similar results for women who were graduate 
students at Columbia between 19^5-51. In. hi-s sample, a 'total of ' 
^1% of the mothers had worked before and during mafriage, 1^% had 
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worked continuously, and only '2&^ had never held a job. -In 
their study of Ohio State University freshwomen and transfer 
students in I965, ConaV/ay and' Niple (I966) found that those 
aspiring to graduate' degrees wha were also career-oriented were 
more likely to have working mothers than women who^^d not fulfi 
these two criteria. \. 

^. * ■ ' • ■ • \ 
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Although Wse samples were drawn from three decacJes^of 
students., it may be that their fields are more important thai 
the years of the studies. Undergraduates in three traditional 
fields may not be influenced b.y working mothers as much or ifi 
the same way as graduate students. Moreover, women graduate 
students were very rare during the decade following WorlcfVar 'II 
' and the fact that the women in the Astin and Ginzberg' studies • 
made .that unusual choice, and that a significant minority of them 
h^d working mothers, seems to indicate! that this variable was a 
potentially important influence in their career "choices. and view 
of the female role. The. Conaway and . Niple results suggest.., that 
the mother's employment status was still influencing the daughter 
graduate .school aspirations in the 1960's. ' . 

Role Innovators. In several studies. Role Innovatoi-s Wfere 
also more likely to have had mothers emplayed outside the home 
"'^hanjwere women with traditional career goals.' Hartley (i960) 
found that among white elementary school girls (ages, 5, 8,. & 11) 
from intact homes, those with working mothers were more likely to 
aspire :t6 pioneer- goals. -Hoi;vever', since so few expressed ^^on- 
traditional, career goals, this difference was not significaKt. . 
Douvan (I963) studied girls between the age's of 11-18 from intact 



fsunilieSp and found that • those who^e mothers worked part-time 
were more likely . to .choose pioneer career goals than daughters 

homemakers or full- time- working mothers. Tangri (1972) fotmd 
that University of Michigan seniors from, the class of 1967who 
had^pioneer career goals were more likely 

- ployed mothers, and thei*r mothers had beeri'^employed for longer 
periods of <• time, oin a follow-up study two years later, - the 

relationship between the mother 's ^'employment and ;the daughter's 

- aiitual^pionejsr^caree^^^ -5?L^g?aduate^^ f^ 5?1P^^6 was still signi- 
ficant. Although Tangri's comparisons were all significant, tte^.^ 
correlations were all below .20,.. and in, the follow-up study, 

the mother's employment ranked only ninth in importance of the 
variables under consideration. Katz (I969) found a significant - 
relationship between the- mother's attitudes and the. daughter's 
career goals. Among Stanford women in the class of I965, those 
who planned to become college professors (one of the few pioneer 
choices, cited) reported that their mothers were less .satisfied » 

- with being a housewife than were mothers of women aspiring tb ' 
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other (usually more .traditional) career goals. In a study of 
male and" female'^ first yea-r students in four professional and 

! •graduate; programs at ^he University , of 'Texas, Valentine' Ellinger 

.■ \ ■ ■ , . ' ' ■ ^ \ ' ■ ' - ' 

aM^.V^iilaams- U9 75) -found -^^^ in field's dominated 

by "the opposite sex were more likely to have working mothers than 

the students in traditional ..fields. ■ 

In contrast, Kleramack^ and . Edwards (1973 ) studying'300^oraen 

^t '.a large Eastern university found that women who had working 

mothers anticipated having larger families and therefore had' 



more traditional career choices. This relationship was signi- 
ficant, but again the correlation was below .20. Lovett (I969) 
. .found no differences ih the work histories of mothers of women 
, who were graduate students in science or" social work; both groups 
tended, to have working mothers and Veres and Koore (1975) found 
no differences for junior college women who were aspiring to tra- 
ditional or pioneer careers. 

'The results for career women were also conflicting. The ' 
25 successful women executives that HennigL.^^1^) studied had 
mothers who had been primarily homemakers. despite their high 
educational level. However, klf, of the white women (m age = 4o) 
who were 'employed in four pioneer fields (architecture, law. medi- 
^ cine, and psychology) had mothers who had worked after marriage, 
although 37?S. of those who worked were dissatisfied with their 
jo\bs (Stand ley * Soule, 197^), 

the conflicting results for these studies indicate that, 
although the mother's employment may sometimes be predictive 
of the daughter's pioneer aspirations or choice, this relation- 
^shlp ;3 not very strong, and apparently disappears in some samples. 
''The mothers specific career may be ^important. In Tangri's study, 
mothers with more role innovative careers (defined by the propor- 
tion of women in the field) tended to have daughters who were also 
role innovative. In most of these studies, however, the working 
mothers were in traditional, fields, so that the relationship be- 
tween the mother's nontradltional career choice and the daughter's 
nontraditional aspirntions could not be determined. It is likely 
^5?-5l.l^|\°"^^^iP between the mother's employment and the 
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daUjghter's pioneer aspirations is stronger in samples in which 
some of the mothers are themselves Role Innovators, as was thp ' 
case in Tangri's study. The importance of the mother's atti- 
tudes toward outside employment and noritradi tional career"" choices 
may ^iso be cinicial, and this- factor has' not been studied s«ffi- 
ciently. ' ' 

Feminism. Several studies indicate that the daughters of 
working mothers have different views of women than the daughters 
of full-time homemakers. King et al .(1968) found that among ninth 
graders in a metropolitan Florida school, the (laughters of work- 
ing women considered a wife's employment to be less of a threat 
to the pafital relationship than did the daughters of full-time 
ho/rr,enaker5^, Qouvan (I963) found that 11-18 year old daughters 
t rrart-tAni'e anid full-time working women scored lower on an in- 
dex of tr-aditiomal femininity than the daughters of full-time home- 
msrkers, Similcurly, Hoffman (197^) reported that the children of ~ 
wo\rkinp motheJS-s approved of women and mothers working more than 
did W6fiien 'whose mothers wore not employed outside the home. 
B^overrian et al. (196a) and Vof-el et al . (1970) found that the 
sons and daughters of working women described men and women more - 
similarly than. did other college students, and the daughters tended 
to describe women as significantly more competent than other womien 
did. They also believed that men were less competent than other 
women did, although this difference was not significant. Regan 
(1971) studied entering University of Pennsylvania women and 
their mothers, and found that mothers who were career-oriented 
had dau/Thters who rated the Women's Liberation Movement as more 
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pleasant than the daughters of . hdmemaking-oriented women. In 
contrast, . Lipman-Blumen ( 1972 ) found that the wives of Boston 
area graduate students who expressed femar-ist attitudes did 
not -differ from more tracidtional wives in terms of mothers' 
employment status. However, the feminists were more like ly'^ to 
report that their mothers were dissatisfied with homemaking 
and with their lives in general. In her study of doctoral stu- . 
dents at the University of f.Tichigan, Stoloff (1973) found no sig-» 
nif leant relationship between feminist activism and mother's atti- 
tude toward employment or rtumber of years employed, although the 
trends were. in the expected direction. Stoloff used a sample 
of women, and both activists and" nonactivists expressed feminist 
attitudes. 

Related Issues . If the mother's employment history does 
effect her daughter's attitudes, goals and accomplishments, as 
many of these studies suggest,, it is still unclear how or why 
this occurs. Is the employed mother most important as a role 
model, or, as seyeral studies suggest, are the attitudes toward 
emp'loyment which aXmother teaches her daughter more important 

than-her employment -status? Another possibility is that women 

■ \ 

who work, or who en joy^HvDrking, share other characteristics or 
attitudes, such as autbnomy or uncor.ventionality, which influence 
their daughters. 

Social scientists have attempled to take a closer look at 

the relationship between vorkinV mothers and their children- in 

order to determine what effects th? mother's employment has on 

their children's development. Several studies focused on the 

mother's attitudes towards their children. Hoffman (I963) matched 
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white' children in third and sixth grades .in' Detroit in terms of - 
father's occupation, sex of the child, and birth order. She 
found that when the mother liked working outside the home her 
children reported more' positive affect from their mother than 
did the children of hbmemakers. Working mothers also reported -using 
less severe discipline than nonworking mothers and expressed more 
sympathy and less hostility in their relationships with their 
children. Mothers who were . employed but disliked employment ^ 
were less coercive than honiemaking mothers and also less power 
assertive. Frankel (1972) studied eighth grade children of 
working and nonworking mothers in 1970, and found j;hat both ■ 
groups described their mothers similarljr, but the children of ' 
working mothers were more likely to report' physical punishment 
(including denial of rewards and allowance). Powell (I963) found 
that the working mothers of white middle-class adolescents did 
not differ from the full-time homemakers in terms of their posi- ' 
tive attitudes towards ch.iidrearing. Nye ( I963 ) studied /over 
2000 high school students ift ^Vashington, 'and found that the 
children of employed and home/naker mothers, did not differ in 
their perceptions of their mother's acceptance or rejection of . 
them. . . .. - ' • 

Several studies evaluated the children themselvec. In a 
study conducted in the 1950's, -Nolan (I963) found that rural 
Pennsylvania children with working mothers had higher academic 
achievement and higher peer acceptance than the children of full- 
time homemakers. Nelson (1971) studied. white ninth graders in a 
larre suburban j^chool near -"Innenpolis in I965-66. and found that 
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the mother's employment status d/d-not significantly influence 
the children's social relationships, emotional -stability, ■con- 
fprmity, adjustment_ to reality, mood, or leadership behavior/ ' 
. However, on the majority of scales, the daughters of full-time 
and part-time working- mothers were less well adjusted than the 
daughters of full-time homemakers, whereas the sons of full-time 
working mothers- were better adjusted than the sons . of part-time 
workinr mothers or of full-tine homemakers in terms of family re- 
• lationships and' general adjustment. The boys with full-time work- 
ing mothers had better family relationships than the • girls with 
full-time working mothers: Bloom (1972) found that at a predomi- 
nantly Jewish private high school, girls with high achievement 
motivation (nAch) as measured by a Thematic ARJerceptiori Test (TAT) 
tended to approve of their working mothers more than girls with 
low nAch who had working mothers, and they also tended to want 
careers. Studying the primarily white Protestant students at a 
suburban public high school. Bloom found that girls with high n Ach 
who had homeraaker- mothers did hot want to follow their mother's 
example, _but the girls with low n Ach who had homemaker mothers " 
did want" to become full-time homemakers. Douvan (1963) studied . 
a large national sample of 11-16 year old girls, in the early I950 's, 
and found that the daughters of full-time or part-time working : 
mothers were more likely to choose her as a model than daughters 
of full-time homemakers. 

Several studies have examined the relatioriship between mothers 
employment and their college-are daughter's personality and 
attitudes, ^aruch (1973) studied 71 women at the University of 
Massachusettes and Wesleyan, and found that the daughters "^f em- 



ployed women had lower -self-rated co/npetence than, the daughters' 
of full-time Jionemake-rs. H-owever, the daughters who reported 
that their mothers would prefer a career to homemaking, whether " 
or not they. were currently employed, y/ere higher on self -rated 
competence, and on self-esteem (as measured by Coopersmith*s " 
Inventory). This reversal was primarily due to the fact that one- 
third of the working mothers were perceived by their daughters 
as preferring homemaking to a career. ' In her study of I30 
psychology students at the University of .Vass^chusettes ■ in Boston 
(which is primarily a commuters' college), flaruch (1974) found ' 
that the daughters of wamrn who had worked for at least one year • 
for lO-hourA-eek or more preferred their mothers* "life patterns" 
to their fathers-^ Their tendency to also perceive themselves as 
more- similar to their mothers- was marginally significant at' the 
.10 lev^-". If. they perceived their mothers as preferring a career 
tc homemaking. regardless of whether r.he had worked during the . 
daughter's lifetime, she" was e^ en more likely to be perceived as 
more similar than the father. ' Brace's study. (1973) of 200 white 
middle-c'.ass working mothers «n the upper Midwest examined another 
potentially important' variabl'e. In this study, working mothers 
were more likely to view employ.nent as an option -for their 'single 
daughterri of narriggeable are, and placed less emphasis on their " 
marri-.,^e plans. There was no difference be tv/een mothers who- 
worked part-time -nd those who worked full-time, and SES was not 
an influential variao.le. The corflicting^esuits and the wide ' 
ranfre of measures and variety of Fopulatio>fe-lSake this data diffi- 
cut to analyie. In general, the research seems to indicate that 
employed wonen do not differ from fuU-time homemakers in terms of 
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dilscipline^ techniques. Working mothers who enjoy their employment ^ 
appear to enjoy their children more as well. The effect of the 
mother's employment status on the elemeritar-y school-age and 
adolescent children , appears to vary ' in diffe?-ent populations, and 
other variables including the sex of the child, may be confound- - 
ing these results. Among college women, career-oriented 'employed 
mothers apparently are more admired by' their college student daugh- 
ters xthan are full-time homemakers. In addition, there is some 
evidence that working mothers are less concerned with their daughter • 
marriage plans because they consider employment a satisfactory option 

Summar y. Despite tne inconsistency in the results, most of 
these studies indicate that a mother who is employed' outside the 
home and is career-oriented^ is more likely to have a daughter who 
is career-oriented and who has a somewhat' feminist .view of the ' 
female role. The relationship between pioneer career goals and 
^ working ..other is not clear; however, mothers who are Role • 
Innovators tend to have daughters who want to be ftole Innovators, ' 
The relationship between the mother's employment and the daughter's 
career goals appears to occur 'because working mothers have differ- 
ent attitudes towards the "properr female role.(at least in term& 
of the mother working outside the home)7~pnd^ working ' ' 

mothers serves a role model for their daughters, showing them 
that a woman can v;ork . outside the^li^e and still be a happy' and 
successful hbmemaker and family meinber. Although the mother's 
abr,ence from the home may influence her children's social devel- 
opment in either positive or ne^rative ways, the actual relation- 
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ship between mother. and daughter does not appear to be crucially 
^^^^^^. '^LJ'^^^^^ employment .status. There is some evi- 

dence that daughters admire their wopicing mothers more than- full- 
• time homemaker ijiothers, and that =the' daughters of working mothers 

- may be. more likely to want to follow her traditi6nal values,: for 
, example tha. daughter may -decide to combine her career aspirations 

with her desire for a large family if she feels that her mother 
, did so successfully. Since most mothers who are employed are in' 
traditional female fields, the role modeling factor also womd 
tend, to steer their daughters to traditional careers. 

• Another factor yhich must -be considered -is the way that work- 
ing mothers may differ from full-time homemakers on various per- 
sonality dimensions such as independence, achievement motivation, 
and . intelligence, .Thene differences may also be responsible- for 

- differences between their daughters. ' and therefore must be, taken 
into consideration. A? I -review the literature on the differences ^ 
between career-oriented and homemaking-oriented women, 'it is im- 
portant to' keep in ,mind that these comparisons may also be. rele- 
vant to the. mothers of career-oriented- and homemaking-oriented 
women, since the daughters tend to have the'same preferences as- 
their, moth-^rs. ^ - ' / . 

- The- literature on working mothers also. suggests the need for ' 
greater control of' .several variables when measuring SES. If the 
.SES measure takes into account the mother's income, then the 
mother's employment status will confound the results. Similarly, 
when the mother's education, or even the father's education or 
occupational level is used to measure SES, the variable of the 
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mother's employment status should be cbntrolled. This is neces- 
sary, because women with higher education are more likely to work 
or to^.ave positive attitudes , toward their 'jobs, and because . 
husbands with higher education, or with higJ^er status occupations 
tend to have wives with relatively, high educational attainment, 
ether variables," such as the relationship, with the parents, and 
the number of siblings may also be related -to SES or to. the mother 
employment status. Unfortunately, SES is rarely controlled when 
these other variables ard examined, making it difficult .to differ- 
e^ntiate .between variables. These related variables will be dis- 
cussed individually later in this chapter. • 

A final consideration is the impact of shifting cultural 
values on the relationship between the mother's employment and ' 
• the daughter's career goals and attitudes' towards the traditional 
female role. As the proportion .of .women, who plan careers increases 
their mothers' employment histories may become irrelevant. Simi- 
larly, as:.the number of working mothers increases, such, outside ' 
employment may have a less noticeable effect on .the daughters'- 
goals and- attitudes. The relationship between the variables may 
change or disappear, ' either -because the proportion of homemaking " ' 
oriented women or homemaking mothers becomes too small to evaluate, 
or because career commitment or employment will no longer indicate 
the same kinds of differences from homemaking-oriented women or 
homemakere which were revealed in the studies of the 1950 's -and 
1960's. For example, if working mother| are the norm in I976, 
then the variable will no longer discriminate between nonconform-' 
ing, ambitious, or otherwise -unusual women and traditional women. 

() .i 



An alternative may be t>iat more sensitive measures of career . 

.i 

.commitment wiil be necessary for bo tlr mothers and -daughters, to 
^ discriminate between those women who plan to work or would like 
to have a career, and those who will pursue careers and/or con- 
sider their ^careers essential. /These shifting values and the 
need for new measures of career commitment will be apparent in 

several sections of this paper. 

* * *- " ' ... 

Relationship with Parents 

The woman's relations^hip with' her parents may be important/ 
regardless of her mother's employment history. • Although many of-. 
,the 19^0's.and 1950's studies concluded that career-oriehted 
women were from broken or" unstable homes, better controlled stu- 
...dies have shown that this is not the case (Hoffman, 1963). Recent 
studies have also shown that the parents' marital status is-also " 
unrelated to the daughters' ^femi'nist attitudes, or activism (Gold-. 
Schmidt et al .. 19?^; Lipman-Blumen, 1972). 

. f^. , • ,' ' .. . - 

Career Commitment. There is evidence in recent s.tudies tljat 
career commitment is. semetimes related to a relatively negative 
home environment. Nareiy(1971) found that -white, college-edu- 
cated working mothers who felt that their careers were of primary 
importance- reported that they were' not as close to their mothers, 
as those who viewed homemaking as more important and/or enjoyed 
homemaking taeks. In his study of above-average first and second 
year college, women, Kuzum .(1970) found that women scoring highest 
and lowest on the housewife scale of the SVIB did not differ in 
their relationships with their mothers, but hdmemaking-oriented 



women saw their- relationships with the': ? fathers as freer, 'more 
sensitive, smoother, and more pleasurable. Oliver (1975) studied 
Introductory Psychology students at the Universiiy of Maryland in . 
t973v and found that career-oriented women f elt'^ that their fathers 
were less accepting than did homemakingi-orient'ed women. There 
.wer^ no differences in feelings of being "concentrated on" by 
either, parent. In her study of middle-class mothers (age& 28-48), 

Kriger- (1972) found that homemaking-oriented women saw their parents 
•c ' ■ r - '• \ 

as more restrictive than career-oriented women did. Turner and Mc- 
Caffrey (197^) found that black and white first year college women 
who expected to work relatively consistently during their adult' 
lives tended to have. parents who were divorced or separated. When 
She looked at white wonjen exclusively, she found that those who ex- 
pected to be employed more consistently reported less emphasis on 
obeying their parents, and on having self rcontrdl and good manners. 
However; these relationships were not present for women who repo:rted 
a preference for more consistent employment as adults,. Since 
career commitment measures do not always discriminate between wo- 
men who want to pursue careers arid those who think that" careers 
are important (possil)ly because they expect that they will have 
,to i^ork outside the home, for financial or other reasons), con- 
flicting results may reflect differences in the wording of the 
career-commitment measures, or the expectations of the women. being 
studied. For example, women who had stable, financially com- 
fortable homes may interpret a question on career commitment in 
terms of their preferences, whereas women from less fortunate 
backgrounds may interpret the same question in terms of their 



: expected needs* as well as their preferences, ' ^ 

The expectations of the. women being studied may account for 
■-some of the inconsistencies in .-this -data; and this factor desefve^^" 
furthver study. However, there are no ' clear,ly apparent differences 
between the measures or samples used .by' Nagely/ who found that 
career-oriented college-educated women were less clo'se to 'their 
mothers than homemafcing -oriented^ women and equally 6 lose to their 
fathers, and the samples of college women studied, by" Nuzum and ' 
. Oliver, who found that career-orientfed" women felt less'blose or 

less accepted by their fathers, and eqftally close to their mothers. • 
-Turner found no differences in. the relationship, to fathers or 
mothers, for^-women who preferred to be more career-oriented, but 
those. expecting to be career-oriented appeared 'to describe their- 
relationrship with their parents as rather rci, -..-ic tive , similar to 
Kriger's results for' middle-class working mothers. 

^ The small number of studies and the differences in measure- 
, ment makes, this data difficult, to analyze. In addition-to the 
expectations of the women, it appears possible that the difference" 
between career-oriented col lege. .women and career-oriented wives 
and mothers may also be a crucial issue, and one that deserves' ""^" 
further study. . Larger more heterogeneous samples would also con-.", 
tribute to the generalizability of . the research in this area. 

Educational- Goals. In the one study which evaluates the re- 
lationship between educational level and. the parental relationship, 
Carlson (1970) studied women who were in a master's degree psychol- . 
ogy program with those \n a doctoral psychology program. She 
found no differences in their descriptions of parental treatment. 
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as measured by the'^'Crites Family 'Relations Invent(>dry, "She ' ' 
did find however, that m^ost of the women reported \that their 

• parents had -concentrated 'on them or- ignored them rather than 
accepted them. - Unfortunately, no comparisons -with undergradu- 
ate women were available in. this study. This study indicates 

''that women in -^graduate .^school, m^ny of whom are probably career ^ 
oriented or future Role Innovators,, may. have less affectionate 

.relationships with theij:* parents , Talthough there are differences 
between measuring parental attitudes in terms of acceptp.ng, ' ig- 
noring, and concentration and measuring .closeness * and smooth- 
ness^.of a relationship. , For example, a parent who is perceived 
as largely ignoring the child may also be perceived: as "ea:sy to 
get along with." Clearly, this one study can only -be interpreted 
in terms of its similarity to other research "in relaied areas. 

Role Innovation , Almquist and Angrist (197I) found no di-^fer- 
ences between college women with pioneer ^and traditional goals in 
terms of their descriptions of their relationships with their 
parents, .^ov/ever, ' several other - studies have indicatec} 'thait ' 
women with pioneer and traditional goals'-^o differ on * this .d4.f^en- 
sion. \. , ^ . ; ^ j ^ 

Tangri -(1972) found" that among University of Michigan seniors 
in. 1967, those who aspired to pioneeT occupations were more autono- 
/nous in their relationships with* their parents than those aspiring 
to traditional careers/ The women aspiring to traditional careers 
felt closer to their fathers than, their mothers, and those aspiring 
to pioneer careers generally agreed more with their mothers, 
although n'ot on the' subject of career ^goals. In-the one study of 



yblack college women, Kednick ( 1973.) - found n'o relationship between 
types of qareer goals and closeness to parents,- • women with pibneer 

^oals; and those, with traditional -goals tended- to be closer to their , 
mothers. • 

Three studies were concerned with working women. - In- Henriiff's- 
Study Of .25 successful women" exe^cutives and 25 middle-management 
women, -the more, successful executives reported that their^-parents • 
liked and respected one another Ti97^')~ . ^jn't^^^ •• 
with careers in architecti^re, law, medicine, and psychology Standley 
and Soule, (197^) found that ^92% of their parents had stable marri- 
ages;. 60;;? said that they "were their ■ father ' s'l^'o^rte.'and^^'.^^^ 
reported that they w'ere their mother's i^avorite. , These -women * 

their mothers, but they confided 
mor^ in their -mothers and reported that, at the time of the study, 
Hhey ^needed, their mother^* moret In .Eirnbaum* s Study ( 1971)' of . 
University of Michigah faculty women and homemaker \alumnae" who 
had graduated with di, 3 tine tioii between 19^5-55, the only diffeA- 
Gnce between the two groups in terms of parental relationships 
..wa:s that th'e faculty women were more, likely to r' eport having. domi- ~ 
nant mothers. ■ ' ' _ ' " ■ 

Once, again, the results of these, studies are inconsistent,, 
and the measures'used vary from study to study. The Standl'ey ' ' 
and Soule .study does not offer a comparison gtbup, which, makes 
it impossible to meaningfully analyze the. results. The Birnbaum 
study is also difficult to- analyze because the comparison groups 
are not perfectly matched, and differ from other studies in- that: 
one group, is a pioneer group and the o.ther is a high ability .home- 
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mak^r proup, rather than the usual career-oriented/homemaking 
oriented or Role Innovator/Traditional c6mparison. 

\ 

Feminism , There are few studies which compare feminists 
and other women in terms of familial relationships. Lipmen- 
31umen found that feminist wives of Boston area graduate students 
were less likely to report a "dcninant father" then were ^ore^ ^ 
traditional wives, and A*ere more likely to report more autonomy 
from their parents as adolescents. Feminists also expressed 
less admiration for their parent;?, more .criticism from their 
parents, and^more frustration from their mothers. There was a 
slifht tendency for feminists to have admired their fathers more 
than their mothers, while the opposite was true for women with 
more traditional attitudes. Feminists also reported having been 

less concerned with pleasing their parents, and more likbly to 

It* 

report critical inothers, whereas Traditionals repprted. more criti- 
cal fathpx:^. Tn this sample the feminists were in the majority, 
representinA73:^ of the women studied. In Ka^ely's study of white 
collepe-educated working women (afes 28-'*8), those with more feni- 
nl«=!t attitudes reported that they had less comfortable j^lation- 
ships with their fathers than did other women in the .P' - v>le (1971), 
Stoloff (?i973J studied University of Michifan doctoral students, 
and found th^at those who were active in the Women's T'Tovement de- 
scribed their mothers as more assertive and competitive and their 
fathers as less competitiv than did nonactivist women. Women 
in both rroups felt close to their mothers, and they also expressed 
similar feminist attitudes. In another study of activist feminists 
Cherniss (1972) foynd that Women's Liberation members descriljed 
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their mothers as stronger than did other women. i 

As in the previous studies, the samples and the measures Used 
differ fro.n each other and from those used in other studies. How- 
ever, the Nagely study, is interesting in that the relationship 
she found bet-^een feminism and parental relationships) differs 
from the one she found between career commitment and parental 
relationships, even though the women with feminist attitudes 
tended to be career-oriented. Tiagley's study suggests that career 
commitment is less threatenin^ft to the father-daughter relationship 
than feminism i^., or that feminism is more likely to develop 
when a v.oman has a Uess comfortable relationship with her father, 
and career commitment is more likely to develop when the daughter 
has a less, comfortable relationship with the mother. In Lipman- 
aiumen's study the feminists were more uncomfortable with their 
mothers, who they described as more critical and frustrating. 
Since Lipman-HluRen'did not analyse the parental relationships 
for career-oriented and homemakinr-oriented women, a comparison 
for career-orionted women r,nd feminists is not po,<>sible. However, 
in the Stoloff study, doctoral students with feminist attitudes 

felt close to their mothers. . 

i 

The different results for the three studies may reflect the 
di-f-rences in the s^imrler:; Narely studied white working married 
wor . (ares 2B^US) ^ith at Ic.^t on. child at hone, whr-,,, Lipn.n- 
Bl-.inc-n studied ycunf^cr married wcnen (r.editji a^e = 23. -V), and 
J^'olo-f rtudied rraduate rtudents with a mean are of 26, approx-i- 
r^atniy half cf vehom were married. Lirm-,n-::.lunven's sample size of 
over iro- in .-,lro mcr.; inrres::-:vo t«>n T-afeiyn rample of Uq and 
Stoloff n ranrle of U-K There ir. rone evidence that feminist ' 
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activist., consider th.ir n..others string, assertive and competi- 
tivo, and their fathers lo..s conpetitive; thes^ characteristics 
would certainly influence r^rent-child relationships. However, 
with only four studie. ir this area, :conclusions cannot be drawn. 

^immil. Although there are many contradictioni. in the studies 
citec. sever:-a trends arc apparent. :,tudies by Carlson, Kriger, 
-Tanrri ^nd Liprr.an-Slunen su^rrect that women with less traditional 
^.ttitudes ^nd career and education roals differ in their relatio«.- 
shipr. with their parents on several measures. Whether -this re- 
lationship is defined as rore "remote-f or "autonomous" appears ' 
to depend on the viewpoint of the author. The woman's relation- 
ship with individual parents also seems to be affected, but the 
differences vary from study to study. Oliver, Tanrri, and Nuzum 
found that women with less traditional career roais (in terms of 
career-orionted or Role Innovators) were less cloL to their fathers 
and rcareiy found then to be less close| to their moti.ere. Cn the 
other hand, barely found that feminists were less comfortable with 
their fathers, whereas Lipman-31uen.en. found them to have more 
protrlems in their relationships with their mothers. Turner, Aim- 
quist and Anrrist. •-rennir and Birnbaun found no differences for 
career-oriented or Rc le rrnovator women's relationships to their 
r..rent.. and ~tcloff foun. that feminist graduate students felt 
close to t?-eir nothorr* - 

It nrrear.. th:,t, r,r nom« roFula-.icns usir- certain neasures, 
wonen with nontr.ditio,,- .-o,:. and vi„:, of the f<...ale role are 
ler,. clcs. to Vaolr par.ntr or nor. ,utor.c,o.s. whereas for other 



U samplen- and other measures these differences are not apparent. 
Several factors may be involved in thes^^onflictin^ results. 
Cne possibility is that the rarent-dau^^ter relationship is in- 
fluenced by the daughter's career roa'ls and attitudes during 
certain stages in her life, causin/r friction which may dissipate 
at other times. Tan^^ri's collefe women with pioneer foals^ felt 
closer to their mothers than their fathers, but did nat .agree 
with their mothers on their career goals s if these wo^^n decided 
to pursue these foals they woulJ have had to become relatively 
"sutoncmous to do so. ^^-^ 

Perhaps parental encour_aj:op,t!Ti-rtf Tthe daugfiters • goals is 
an impcrtant factor which needs to be considered.' However, am 
ev..luation of studies concerned with parental ennouragement again 
Ghows conflicting results.. Gin.berr (1966L,did a study in the 
early 1960-s of women who were graduate students at Columbia 
between 19^.5-52. and found that 8^,-^ reported that their parents 
had encouragnd their graduate studies. In his study of Stanford 
wor.nn from the class of 1965^ Katz (I969) found that 875? of the 
wonen aspiring to b. college profesebrs reported that they had 
been encouraged to pursue a prof es..ional career by their fathers, 
and 5P- been encouraged by their mothers. The women who aspired 
to h^ full-time homemakers had not received such encouragement, 
in h.r study of the wives of Boston area graduate students, Lipman. 
H lumen found th.n tnose who were feminists (who a>iso tended to 
have higher educational aspirations and were more, career-oriented) 
reported that 2.0th parents had er.cour..ed them to go to graduate 
school . However., par.^nt.1 dircourarencn ^ does not necessarily 
e.ter their daughters' ro.ls. Korner (1972) reported tt.t Radcliffe 
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students often reacted to parental discouragement of career 
f^oals by becominr increasin.-ly conmitted to pioneer fields. In 
Standley and Soule's study of women employed in four '^ioneer " 
fields, only half of the women felt that their parents would 
have disapproved if they had dr'opped out of school, and even 
fewer would have dfsapproved if they dropped out of their pro- 
fessions (197^). However, they also found that 66^5 of these 
career women felt that their parehts had emphasized achievement 
more than social adjustment,' compared with only 1?^ who felt 
that their parents had encouraged social adjustment more. Vetter 
and Lewis (196^;) studied Iowa State seniors majoring in home 
economics, and found that career-oriented womgn described their 
parents ar, neutral or disapproving of their oaireer {-oalj. whereas 
honemal-cin^r-oriented women described their parents' attitude as 
positive. However, they also found that the career-oriented 
women reported that their parents had given them material rewards 
for rood school Trades more often than their homemakinc-oriented 
classmates. 

These studies su^rest that the parental attitudes towards 
achievement may be crucial. Whether or not parents encourage 
their cauf^htors to pursue careers, graduate de^oes, or specific 
kinds of careers may be less important than the fact that they 
encourare their daughters to succeed in school as they are grow- 
inr i,r. Horner (1972) found that aadcliffe women became confused 
about their parents* attitudes while in collefe; th--' felt that 
suddenly their parents ;v-re no longer stressing academic success 
as they had in previous y.-^ars. and. instead were encouraging: them 
to beco-ne^ interested in tnore traditional pursuits. After develop- 
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ir|» hiEh expectations for themselves tarou^];hoi'.t theifr school 
years, these v.-of7ien r.^me times find that t.heir acpiratjions are 
strong enough to overcome their parents' opposition or indiffer- 
ence to their career goals. Clearly, the development of such 
"personality characteristics as autonomy and achievement motiva- 
tion may be closely related to these isyues, and these traits 
will be discussed in depth in the next chapter. At this point 
it is sufficient to say that parental attitudes and upbringing 
may be influential in a variety of ways, as well as directly 

influential on , specif ic attitudes. 

J , 

The impact of conflicting goals of parents and daughters on 
thoir relationship to one another cannot be determined until the 
sequence of events is clarified. Is the parent-daughter relation^ 
ship initially more remote or autonomous, thereby influencing the 
daughter to choose more nontraditional goals, or do her no-ntradi- 
tional roals significantly influence her relationship with her 
parents? The studies presented here indicate that by the time a 
career-oriented or role innovative woman enters college, she al- 
ready describes her relationship with her parents differently th.rm 
her classmates, and in the Lipman-aiumen study, where the median 
age was 23 A, feminist women reported tjiat they had experienced a 
more autonomous, difficult adolescence. I Research which evaluates 
the relationship between these variables for junior high and high 
school students is necessaryi -because retrospective reports frosi 
college-age women may be biased by their current familial relationships. 

identification . • • ' 

One important aspect of the parent-daughter relationship is the 
degree to which the daughter identifies with her mother or father. 



Identification is measured' by the def;ree of reported similarity 
to a parent, or as the desire to. follow the same "life pattern" 
as one parent. Females usually identify more with their mothers 
(Beier fi- Ratzburg, 1953), and this identification is considered 
to be responsible for her dev loping "feminine'' behavior and 
characteristics. Since women V/ho are career-oriented or have 
pioneer goals have been considered "masculine", it wac often 
assumed that they identified v/lth their fathers mother than other 
females did. The research has not always supported this assumption. 

Career Commitment . In general, college women identified more 
with their mouthers than their fathers, accordl.i^g to White's study . 
of junior colle^^e freshwomen (1959) and Kednlck's study of black 
colle^^e women enrolled in 1971 (1973). As expected, Baruch (1974) 
found that Swarthmore wom^^n who favored careers for women wanted 
to have a "life pittern" like their fathers rather than their 
miothers, and Oliver (1975) found that University of Maryland Intro- 
ductory Psycho loi^y students who were career-oriented tended to 
identify with their fathers more often than homemaking-oriented 
women. Oliver's definition of career commitment included a stronger 
achievement motivation score than affiliation score on the EFPS, 
in addition to a .-nore typical measure of career interest. Nuzum 
(1970) studied above-average first and second year college v:omen, - ^ 
and found 'that the career-oriented women ^teqded to identify with 
their fathers? however, the differences were not signf leant. Heil- 
brun (1969) found that for male and female vocational counseling cli- 
ents at Emory University, the "feminineV^r "masculine" characteris- 
tics of the parents '.vere also important. Students who identified with 
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a "masculine" mother or "feminine" father had more primary pattern 
^ scores and more positive vocational interests than those identify- 
ing with "feminine" mothers and "masculine" fathers. SES was 
also influential? among juniors and seniors in two liberal^arts 
colleges, lower SES women tended to identify with their mothers 
. and have stronger intrinsic and extrinsic work value orientations 
(Kinnane & Bannon, 1964). Extrinsic work values, such as concern 
with financial security, would be expected for lower SES students, 
but intrinfjic work values have usually been associated with higher 
SES. These issues will be discussed more fully in Chapter 6, 

The results are conflicting. Although women tend to identify 
with their mothers, Saruch and Oliver found that career-oriented 
women were more likely to identify with their fathers. However, 
in an earlier study, Kinnane and Bannon found that lower SES college 
women had stronger work values and identified more with their mothers, 
unfortunately, their career commitment was not measured in a manner 
comparable to the Baruch and Oliver studies, where the women 
were asked their aspirations in terms of career and homemaking al- 
ternatives. Heilbrun's study was also not directly comparable, 
because the sample consisted of students who had sought help with 
vocational decisions, presumably due to uncertainty or goal con- 
flicts Which were stronger than those felt by the other students 
stu'died. 

,/The small number of studies makes evaluation difficult, but 
^the Kinnane and Bannon study'does suggest that other factors, such 
as SES, may need to be controlled in order to evaluate the .effect 
of identification. A study by Reran (1073) of University of Penn- 
sylvania freshwomen and their mothers .also indicated a need to"- 
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. control for the possible influence of the mother's employment 
^status on these results. Hegan found that daughters of career 
oriented mothers identified more with their , mothers, whereas 
daucrhters of homemaking-oriented mothers identified more with 
their fathers. Similarly. Baruch (1974) found' a marginally^ 
Significant tendency for the daughters or working mothers to per- 
ceive themselves as more similar xo their n,others than the daughters 
of full-time homemakers, and a significant: tendency to prefer 
their mothers* life pattern more than their fathers'. 

Role Innovation . The results of studies comparing worrven 
aspirir:^ to pioneer or traditional career goals has been more 
consistent. Johnson (1970) found that among North Texas State 
university women taking the Introductory Psychology course, those 
Who had high S7I3 scores in science fields (which are primarily 
male-dominated, except for nursing) identifieca more with thier 
fathers whereas there was no relationship between parental Identi- 
fication and decree of interest in traditional career such as 
business educat^ ...ch.r.. . tenographer-secretary. office worker, 
elementary school, or home economics teacher, dietician, artist, 
author, librarian, or English teachor. concluded that identi- 

fication with the mother war not a najor consideration in the for- 
mation of sex-typical occupational interests, but that identifi- 
cation with the father was important in the for.^ation of pioneer 
foals. ■ ■ 

t^ngri (1972) found that for University of lachigan seniors 
in thelclass ^f I967. having pioneer aspirations was slightly 
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correlated with rrrceiving theniselves as more like their fathers, 
althourh their relationships . with their fathers were. not close. 
In her study of female graduate stirdents, Lovett (I969) found 
that science fraduate students identified more with their Ta'thers 
than did social worlc„f!:raduate students. In contrast, Mednick 
(1973) found no relationship between identification and pioneer 
aspirations for. l^lack women enrolled in five Eastern colleges 

in 1971; most of these women identified with their mothers. 

' » - 

Althoug'h t^ere are few studies in this area, the majority 
agree that women with pioneer career goals tend to identify with 
their fathers rather '^han their mothers. The women . invo*lved ^ in 
these studies were primarily white, and the Mednick study suggests 
•that this relationship may not be maintained for black women. 
The results of the Tanrri study indicate that identification with 
a' parent i^- sometimes unrelated to the quality of the relationship 
between the parent and the chil^* 



Feminism . In the dne study of the relationship between femi- • 
nism and identification, Stoloff (1973) found that activi:;t fem- 
inists who were in doctoral programs at the University of Michigan 
were' more liWely to perceive themselves to be like their mothers 
than were their nonactivist classmates. The two groups, matched 
for age, field of study, .^nd year of graduate school, wer^e similar 
in terms of feminist attitudes. ^ 

Summary . There is little rese^^-ch pertaining to identification, 
and the results are conf lictiniT. The relationship between career 



commitment and identification cann6t be determined from the ' 
studies available; however,' white college women .aspiring to 
pioneer careers tended to identify with their fathers. More 
research is needed, particularly comparing black and white 
women, WaluatiiTg career women rather than college students and 
comparing ideological and activist feminists. 

The studies cited indicate the potential importance of . 
related factors, such as the mother's employment history. Re- 
^^^""^^ on career commitment indicated that career-oriented college 
women tend to identify with their fathers, but that working 
mothers were more likely to have daughters who identified with 
them than were full-time homemakers. Since working mothers teAd 
■ to have career-oriented daughters', these two forces conflict _ 
with one another, and may explain the differences in research" 
results. In future research, the mothers' employment status ' 
should be controlled. when' identification is evaluated! ' 

Personality Characteristics which are related to parental. 
. identification may also be.^ interrelated with career commitment, j 
role innovation, and feminism. For example, Lozoff (1974) studied 
gifted Stanford alumnae the early 1960's and found that the 
autonomous women- tended desc-ribe themselves as emotionally 
similar to their fathers,| although they frequently disagreed with " 
him: they perceived their mothers as inadequate, less forceful, 
and therefore irritatl^gl^ Williams (1973) found that ^ong senior 
worren at a Catholic high school, identification with ascendant- ' 
dominant fathers was correlated withj^-reater confidencB,'' self- 
reliance, competivenes.' assertiveness, and self-acceptance;' 
qualities Which may be related to career choice-^or feminist a.ttitudes 
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These studies demonstrate that identification is closely re- 
lated to personality characteristics, and this may be the reason 
why identification is an influential' factor in the career goals 
of women. Personality characteristics will be discussed in the 
next chapter. 

The daughter's choicis of one parent as a role model may 
also be an important aspect of the relationship between identi- 
fication and career choice. If a daughter perceived herself 
^ ^l ^A'^i^^^^^^^^ would be expected to" choose a 

life style similar to his,.. therefore choosing a career7 possibly^ 
in a field similar to his. In fact, - research has indicated that" 
sons are more likely to choose their father's occupation than 
are other males (Werts, I965). Certainly, a daughter who identi- 
fied with her father would be likely to behave similarly. 

' Althouj-h identification .with the father- clearly correlates 
with pioneer aspirations and possibly career commitment in college 
women, it may not cor^relate with actual career choices made' by 
college alumnae, particularly if they are married or have children 
Research is needed which. will examine this relationship. 

B^/t-th Order and Family Size 

Rdssi {196^) predicted that although first born males are 
over-represented among eminent scholars and scientists, first 
born females would direct their achievement motWation to appro- 

riately "feminine" outlets.- Her predictions have not been con- ' 
firmed. 
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Career. Commitment. Edwards and Klemmack ( 1973) found no 
■ relationship betwe.en career commitment: and birth ordelr for 
.college women, although later borns with a younger brother, - 
no, younger sisters, and no older brothers were more career^ 
oriented than their first born counterparts. Later borns with 
a younger sister were more homemaking-oric led- than their, first, 
born counterparts, and the first borns- who planned \o marry la ter^ 
were more homemaking-oraented /than their later born counterparts.^' 
j"^^!'^!^!^^^^^ metropolitan area s. i_ 

and^found that those with Vtable careers, tended to be only children 
and those who had delayedAheir careers due to homemaking resi)onsl- 
bilities all had siblings. ' 

Educalion. Kammeyel' (I966) studied single college women at 
a state university in. I961. He found that when asLred if they would 
leave college to marry, first borns were more likely to report 
that they would. The difference between first borns and later ' ' 

borns was especially striking for first year studerTts. First 
borns were a^so more traditional in term/ o^ religious: beliefs 
and , having attitudes towards the female role more similar to'' 
their mothers ' attitudes. /iTudying a national sample of women ' 
receiving doctorates in ^^957 or 58, Astin (1969) found that . 
^7fo were first born or children.. 26f. were' second born. l2% ^ 
were third born. " and -only 15% were in the fourth or later position. 
These, statistics were similar to those for male graduate students. . 
2nMr study of J)sycholcgy graduate students in the late 1960's. ■ ' 
Carlson (1970), found no differences ■ in family .size or birth: ordlr 
compared to-women in the general population, or when those in a' 



m aster's^ program wer^ compared to doctoral students. However, 
• these graduate. students were more likely to be first boms than 
later boms, knd there was a greater proportion of first borns 
in this sample than in the sample of male psychology graduate 
students", ' • " - • 

Since women.with graduate degrees tend to be more career 
oriented and are more likely to choose pioneer occu|>aiions, . 
/ ^stin's statistics sUpport the- hypothesis tha^^eer-lriented 
/ and Role Innovator worsen tend to be^ fir^s-lTb^ns or on4 children. 



and-tiFd to come from .-maxl families . Kammeyer's studjrit5ge8t~s~ 
that first bom females wJ^iaKend to be less educated a^ there- 
fore less career-orientedr however/ he evaluated responsis to 
a hypothetical sitoiatibn, which is 1^^^^^^^^^ A •tin's 

statistics. f 



Role Innovation . 3,The relationship betwee'/i birth order and 
pioneer career goals is consistent in: the majiocity of stJdies. 
Using a, pioneer-traditional continuum, Edwar^ds and Klemmack (I973) 
found that. college women aspiring to less traditional careers 
tended to be first borns, although the correlation was only . 15. . 
In this study, the first born career-oriented woi-len wer^TnioW role 
innovative,^ than the later born career-oriented women^en when 
siblings were controlled. However, a first born with a less edu- 
cated mother or father^ and Whose father had a high occupatior4l 
level tended to be mor^:^tr^ditiona:i thl^^^i^^^ b^S^'un^^^T^ 
Tarts, and first born women with highly educated mothers were more 
traditional than their later bom counterparts. . W,hen the father 
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had high education or a lo^ level occupation, the relationship ' ' 
between birth order and/role innovation disappeared. In their 
study of family size, Klemmack and Edwards (1973) found that 
college women who came from larger families anticipated having 
larger families themselves, and this was related to choosing 
more traditional careers. Although significant, this correlation 
was below ."20. 

In acstudy of women medical students at the University of 
California, Cartwright (1972) found that 13.6?S weve only children, 
32.6^ v/ere f^rst boms, and 48. 3?5 were second bj/rns. Only 17^ 
came from families vxVn more than three children. ^Although 
first borns and only children were a minority, these statistics 
indicate that these women medical students came from unusually 
small families. 

In contrast to these findings, Sundheim (I963) found no 
birt'i order differences between Temple University women who were 
majoring in education, languages, or science. 

rwo studies were concerned with the birth order of career 
women. Hennig (197-^^) found that women whg^ were presidents and 
vi-e- presidents of nationally recognized business firms were all 
either only children or the first born child with only sisters. 
Of the jPomen in architecture, law, medicir.e, and psychology ■ 
(m age - 40) which Standlcy studied, 57^^ were only or oldest 
children, and 75% were the only or oldest daughter. 

Thf^se results are somewhat confusing because first borns and 
only children are rometimes combined, a;id sometimes evaluated 
separately, and because detailed evaluationn are sometimes given 



of the se-x of older and younger Mings, - and sometimes this 
informntion is not available, another v^eal^ness of the data 
is the lack of comparison groups in some studies. However, ae 
a whole, thes-e studies indicate f ^Irst born and only children 
are more likely to aspire to pior .reor goals and to actually, 

pursue such careers. 

. ZeMnic- the four^ studies concerned with feminism, there, 

were no significant relationships betUen ideological or activist 
f...inism and birth order, family size, or sex of siblings (Dempe- " 
wolff, 1971.: Goldschmidt et a l . . 197^Mipman-Elumen, 1972,-, 
Stoloff. 1973). However, Stoloff (I973) found that ^graduate at^^dents 
Who wPr. activist feminists tended to be only daughters more 
often than .their nonactive classmates who were ideologically 
ccnmitted to feminism. 




'iummary . Despite the confusion resulting frorr> different ' 
measures of birth order, and the lack of comparison groups in 
several of the studies, the literature on birth order and family 
size rur,,ests that career cory^ii tment. high educ\tio.nal aspirations 
and pioneer career -oaJs and choices tend to correlate with first 
born or only child rtatus, a-nd that women with these career coals ' 
are more likel;,/ to come /rem small, fainilien. Howr ,-er. results 
relating to family size may have been confounded by related vari- 
able... /such an religion, which were not controlled, results 
of one Btudy su,,,^est thnt wo.en who do not have older brothers, 
are more likely to have loss trnditicnal caroer ^oals, perhaps 
because the parents cncourared the daurhtor to "take the place" cf 
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a son by pursuing a prestigious career. 

SijT.e first borns often receive the most intensive attention 
from the parents, it is not surprising that first borns, both 
jnale and female, tend to have the most ambitious career goals. ~ 
Apparently this special treatment and encouragemdnt influences 
career motivation so strong.y that the women are less influenced 
by the factors which caused first born daughters to be more 
traditional in Kammayer's study. The results suggest that Rossi's 
hypothesis that first borr. women would direct their motivation to 
traditional pursuits was erroneous. 

There is little research on the relationship between feminism 
and birth order or n-^ber of siblings, but the four studies which 
evaluated feminist ideqlo,Ty. feminist activism and number of 
slblinru found no differences ai^ong college women, graduate stu-. 
dents, or the wives of graduate students. Since first h.^rn women 
tend to" have more a?ribi^ious career goals, one wouIJ expect that 
they would ai-o tend to have more feminist attitudes; however 
the resear res ets sugger^t that the relationship between career 
goals and feminism is balanced by the relationship between birtrf 
order and traditional attitudes, fvore research is needed in this 

area. . . * 

\. f 

Race 

r-ost career research has focused on white college students, 
probably because they were the subje-ts most readily available 
to rocearchers. However, 3 -vera 1 si ;dies have compared white 
students with nonwhite students ( usually, blacks ) . 
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Career A ttitudes . Slack high school males and females 
differed from whites in three studies. Studying Maryland ninth 
graders, Entwisle and Greenberrer (1970) found. that black males ' 
held more liberal attitudes tov/ards women holding jobs than yhite 
males, but both prouFj were equally conservative about the types 
of occupations which they considered approprii.te for tfomen. In 
a study of black eleventh and twelfth graders, Shapiro (1973) > 
found that girls considered "low status jobs" (those requiring 
two years of training or less? equally acceptable whether they 
were considered traditionally masculine or feminine, and these 
jobs were just as acceptaMe as male-dominated professicr.s which 
required a bachelor's degree or more. However, the fe.T.:. le-dnmimted" 
occupations which required at .east a bachelor's dee..-ee v/ere con- 
sidered significantly less acceptabli than the .oc-?upations in 
the other three cate^^ories-. In a study of twelfth grade inner- 
city girls. German (1972) found tii&t race significant^ly effected 
career goals. Teaching was the only career montiored by white, 
black, Puerto Rican^^i Chinese girls, and c-.iy nursinf , secret-ri al 
work, academic sciences, and amounting were mentioned ' / member? 
of three of the groups. -lacks menticne ' nursing mo.-, t uiten. an J 
whites n-d ?u«rto Ricars cited secretary most often, Mr.eae 
girls listed teaching ana bookk^'oping mos often. ^ 

^AlthoTjgh black males and females express more acceptance cf 
worapn working outside the home, than do whiten, it, is rot clear 
wh(kthe>vtjyis differerrce reflects a more liberal view nf the female 
"role, d di^§^ent attitude towardr. hcmemaking or .^r.ployment. or 
different expectations rerarding financial need or other factors. 
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Black females also appear to have different occupational prefer- 
ences and less positive^ attitudes toward high status traditional 
female occupations. 

Career Commitment. Black women were more ci^reer-oriented 
thai^ite women in most studies. In her study of tenth and 
elev^^rth graders in a suburban New York public high school in I966, 
Smith (1969) found that nonwhite girls were more favorable toward 
combining marriage, motherhood, and a career than thite girls. In 
a study or^^black women in predominantly black colleges in the class 
of 196^, Fichter (1963) found that planned careers in addition 
_,to marriage, compared to l6jg of Southern white women and 19% of a 
"^*^°?.L^_^P^« ?^ '^^^erblBCK yfomen also had more con- 

fidence -in themselves. Similarly, black freshwomen in four Vury 
selective women's colleg^^ in I965-67 were more likely to aspire 
to careers in addition to marriage than their ite Treshwomen 
clasemates in 1967 (Wiloon, 1969). In a/sample of college womeo^ 
that was stratified according to SES, Turner and McCaffrey (I97*) 
found that 5^% of the blacfc-c^Ueg^ women expected to work full- 
time, wher.as only l6?5 of the white women shared this expectation, 

• regardless of SES. Moreover, ii% of the black women preferred 

be ..InsU career women, an option that was not chosen by any. 
^ of ^he White wc-nen. Fifty percent of the black women, compared 
to 13^ of their White classmates, preferred loss career involve- 

• cent than they expected, whereas 1*0% of the whites and 29^ of 
the blacks prefe.-red more career involvement than they expected. 
In her study of black w^men enrolled in five colleges in 1971, 

Mednick (1973) found that most women planned to 'return to work 
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by the time their youngest child was in first grade, 

Not only do black women report that they are planning to ■ 
pursue a career, they actually do so. .\onwhite women and mothers 
are more likely to work than white women, despite the fact that 
they earn lower salaries an.: have higher unemployment (Hoffman, 
1963; Keyserling, 1967f Fames and rs'estel, 1975). Despite their 
tendency to be employed. Ash (.970) found that blacks and Chicanas 
• expressed, greater disc _ tisfaction with their jobs than did white 
women in the same production or clerical positions. However, the 
proportion of black women that pursue careers may be decreasing. 
In their 19-^2 study of a national sample of married women with 
children, Parnes.and Nestel (1975) found that black women in 
their late fourties were three times as lively to have a career 
as those in their late thirties. Fames and Nestel defined 
career as employment for six months or more in at least three- 
fourths of the years elapsing between leaving school and the 
time of the "study, with all employment in the same or similar ' 
occupational category. They found no differences, related to 
age for white women 'n this sanpln. I 

These results sug,.est that black women sometimes viev; careers 
as a. responsibil-j ty rather than a means of personal fulfillment. 
Although they do not necessarily base these attitud-s on their 
own experiences with financial need, they may, nevertheless, feel 
th-it a women should contribute financially to her family. It is ' 
also possible that because black women, especially mothers, have 
traditionally been more likely to work outside the home, tli-)ir 
er.nloymen' i. considered accep able, and these v/orking mothers 
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serve as a role model for their daughters. However, it appears 
that black women are becoming less career-oriented, and this 
suggests that career commitment may Viot have been a preference 
in the past. 

r 

*> 

Education. Although black women have been more likely to 
attend collepre than black men (Werts, I968), they hav^been less 
"likely to attend college than white women (Gordon, 1974), How- 
ever, ..in a national sa-nple. of> college students from the class of 
1971, Baird (1973) foL -.d that black women v/ere proportionally 
more likely to go to college than white women. Black male and 
female first year students in black colleges also had higher 
degree aspirations; in I966 only 2?% planned to stop at the 
bachelor's degree,. arM in I9V0 only 29f^ planned to stop with the 
ta.chelor's. This is significantly lower than the 39fc of all male 
.and female first year students who planned to stop at the -bachelor's 
degree in I966 and 1970. 31ac-< freshwomen in four very selective 
women's -colleges ^rom 19^5-67 were also more likely to plan on 
graduate or professional degrees than their white .freshwomen class- 
uiates in I967 (V/ilson, I969). 

Black women are not the. only group which are more likely to 
pursue a graduate education, Astin (I969) found that'women with 
a foreign born parer^t or parents were approximately twice as likely 
to have received dec torates in 1957 and 1958 than their representa- 
Mon in the population would predict. The specific national affili- 
ations were n^t avail^.Me. 



The higher proportion of black and immigrant women entering 
college and planning to pursae" graduate degrees is somewhat „ 
surprising, considering the fact that these groups tend to have 
lower SES backgrounds. Whether or not black women actually do 
receive proportionally more gradt/ate degrees than whites is not 
reported in these studies. It appears, however, that women with 
foreign born parents were more likely to receive doctorates in \ 
1957 and 1958, although more recent statistics are not reported. 
These studies do indicate, however, that members of minority 
groups may have di/fferent attitudes towards higher education for 
women, and these Attitudes nay uotiva.te them to pursue more edu- 
cation, even when education poses a financial urden for them 
or their families. 

• . ■ ' ' ■ 

Role Innovation. Slack women also expressed more interee . > 
in pioneer occupations and are more likely to enter some of^ these \ 
profession" than white women. On the S7I3, black college women 
enrolled at the University of,Goiorado scored higher than their 
white olassmateE on tvv-o pionc.>F scales, military manager and busi- 
ness, whereas they were lower on the science, art, and verbal- 
lln^^uiatic scale^/(Grosz Joseph, 197.3). 31ax:k women are also 
more likely to actually pursue several pioneer occupations, par- 
ticularly medicine and law. Eirht percent of black women are 
lawyers and ?% are physician^ (i^p.-te^n, 1973)- However, black " 
women are l^ss likely to teach --t the collep- or university level 
than white women, nlthourh they outnumber black faculty" men (Car- 
negie Commission, 1973). 
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These studies show that black women expressed different ' 
career interests than v/hite women including stronger interests 
in items related to several pioneer careers, and lower interest ' 
on the science scale. Despite the lower SES usually associated 
with black persons in this country, black women are proportionally 
more likely to pursue two of the most prestigious pioneer careers, 
law and medicine. Whether or not these fields are considered 
more appropriate for women In black culture than wh5te culture 
has not been investigated. However. Mednick (1973) found that 
black women expressed weaker motive to avoid success than white 
women, regardless of SES. which suggests that they don't consider 
professional success threatening to the fe.Tiale role. 

Feminism . :he Women's Movenj^nt has been considered a white ' 
and middle-class, movement. Although black women have been visable 
. in the Movement, it has bee^n assumed that black women were less 
likely to express feminist attitudes or become active 'in feminist 
groups. There has not been any research done in this area, how- 
ever. Turner and Turner (1971) found that among freshwomen at a 
state university, the black women were more aware of discrimina- 
tion against women than the white women. ' 

Sumrar^. The literature on racial diff erences . consistently • 
shows that black college .women are more career-crien^d than white 
women, and tl:apiac:' women, especially mothers, are more likely 
to be employed -than white womrn and mothers. Recent statistics 
nhow that a higher pr ..portion . of blac:: women now go to college than 
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' white women, and those in black colleges and selective women's 
colleges are more likely to aspire to graduate and professional — 
degrees than white college women. Slack women are also more 
likely to enter several pioneer fields, most notably the presti- 
gious fields of medicine and law. However, black college women 
do hot score hip-her than white women on the majority of SVIB scales. 

There are several related factors which may influence b^ack 
women's career goals. Since black mothers are Kiore likely to 
work, black women are more likely to have working mothers, who — 
may haVe directly or indirectly encouraged, their daughters to 
pursue a career. College educated black 'females also have the 
lowest fertility rates, which makes career commitment more possible 
(^-oynihan, I965). Financial necessity or^feelings of financial 
responsibility nay also be important. 3iack women nave often " 
found i- necessary to worh to supplement the family income, or'"' 
because they were more likely to be widowed, divorced or separated 
(Cain, 1966). Moreover, Parnes and Nestel (1975) found no rela- 
tionship between black v/o.-n working and their having favorable 
attitudes towards mothers workin-' outside the home, although there 
-waf; such a relationship for white married mithers. This lends 
more support to the hypothesis that black women work because ■ they - 
have to or feel that they should, not necessarily because they 
find outside employment fulfilling-. In fact, there is some evi- 
dence that black women prefer work less, and are more unhappy in 
their ■ n than are white i^omen who hold the same positions. 

huwever, it still may be the case that black college women, 
who r.re quali -; more . interesting and presti^rious jobs than 

no 



their. mothers, continue in their careers because they enjoy them, 
whether or not they need the money or feel responsible for con- 
tributing to the family income. Certainly, both male and female 
black students are nore accepting of ' the role of "working mother" 
whether or not they find the role attractive. Epstein (197/f) 
suggests that financial need is. used as an excuse consciously 
or subconsciously ^y black women and the^' daughters o-f immigrants, 
'rfowever, there is little data on black women's attitudes' towards 
careers or toward other nontradi tional behavior or attitudes" to- 
wards the' female role. • " ' 
^ ^ The limited data on other minority group women suggests, t.nat 
they shace blac' women's employment patterns, and therefore may 
also have similar aspirations .and career goals. .Further research 
is needed in this area. 

Relifrion - - 

Religious upbringing has been studied in terms of its rela- 
tionships to career commitment, role innovation, feminism/ and 
radical protest. . Religious convic tibns have also been studied, 
but they will l ■ discussed In Chapter 6. . ' 

Religious Aff iliatirg and Career- Commitment . The results of 
studies concerned with specific religious affiliation are some'- 
times contradictory. ,tn her study of women who had graduated " 
from Providence high schools 'between 1931-38 and were interviewed 
in the 1950's, Mulwy (1963) found that Jewish women were the 
mo^tj^ely to be oie homemakers who had never worked, whereas 
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Catholic WO' n tended to- work only before marriage or children, 
and Protestants tended to combine 'homemaking and careers. The 
Jewish women were the most likely to marry, which would tend to ■ 
decrease 'their career cormitmsnt, however, the Jews and Cathoiios 
were rrar^st educated, wltich usually correl^^ with greater career 
commitment. For these reason^, the Mulvey results are surprising, 
and they also directly conflict with Watley'and Kaplan's study 
(1971) of National Merit Scholars from' I956-6O .who were inter- 
jviewedJsiJ365, They found that/the Jewish women rarely preferred 
a "marriage oT^iy^-choi^i^L^^ndJ^th^^ the Jewish women 

wanted to combine marriage and a c are e'rT'cbmpared-Jjo^ less than 
half of the Catholic and Protestant women. .In contrast, Katz 
(1969) found no. differences in the re:Ligious affiliations of 
two-year alumnae of Stanford and Santa Rosa Junior Collge (classes 
of 1965) related "to employment status. 

The- differences in these results- may reflect the differences 
in the populations involved. The Mulvey sample consisted of 
women who were not necessarily college-educated and who were be- 
tween the ages of 37-^7 when they were interviewed in the 1950's. 
Furthermore such important variables as SES and foreign born 
parents werfe", not controlled, and :.. t discussed. It could be that 
in Providence, rel>ious affiliation was strongly related to one 
or more of these variables, which could have influenced the re- 
sults, significantly. The Watley and Kaplan atudy used a national 
sample of very' high ability women who graduated from high school 
in the late 1950's or i960 and were interviewed Soon after .their \ 
graduation from collere. Although this- sample is probably repre- \ 



sentative of high ability college-educated women during that • 
Sra, it is not. necessarily generalizable to more average ' college 
educated women, ^ or to high ability college' women of the.late 
1960's or 197.6 's. Finally, the Katz .samples included primarily 
middle-class, fairly | high ability women from StanforxJ and working^ 

class relatively average ability women from Santa Rosa., He found 

1 ' ' ' ■ ■ ' 

no differences in this diverse group of students, and this ^group 

. was probably ,the most igeneralizable to college students in general. 
- More research is needed before conclusions can be d/awn 'in this ' 
ai^ea, hov/ever. ' ~ ' 
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Religious Affiligti on and Role Innovation . In a study of ' 
; • \ ~ — r-- , ■ 

female-^college i^ 3&-colleges and universities in. 1968-9, 

Karman (1973) reported^im^t- 64^2 of the Jews had pioneer career 
goals, compared to 21fo of 1 the Protestants,^ 16$^ of the Catholics 
and 3^>; of those' who calio'^d themselves "other". Since, "other" 
included athiesfs and agnokics, religiousness was a factor in 
that category. In a natioiial study of women medical Itudents, 
Drabick (196?) reported thai 60?S were Protestant, 19?5 Catholic, - 
and Jewish. y\lthouGh these s-ta-tistics are not directly . 

tudy, it is obvious that Jewish women 
3 to their .representatign in the gen- 
eral population, and Catholic women are sli^tly underrepresented.' 
In con-trast, in her comparispn of Temp 1^ University women ^in the " 
early 1960's, Sundheim (J ^63 i -found no differences in the religious 
affiliations of women majorinr "in education, . science or languages. ■ 



comparable to the previous 3 
are over-represented compare 



These three studies suggest that Jewish women are more 
likely to- aspire to pioneer eccupations, and in the case -oY .41^ 
physicians, they are aisd more JJLkky to pursue'a pioneer ^c^l'^. 
Catholic women appear to be the least like !>., to aspire to or. 
pursue pioneer careers. The fact that the Karman and Drabick ; ' ' 
studies used national ?^amples makes them more persuasive than 
the Sundheim sttm:/, although it 'is possible that the differences., 
in religious jii-i... ::-iUon^fop^pmen aspiring to pioneer careers- 
does n-ot apply : pioneea?" college majors as well. Furthermore, , 
^ hesp studie s- do .r,.oJ;_i.rives.tiga te whether or Act religious affili- . 
ation^is stron.ny predictive of actual pioneer choices in fields 
other t;^an /n^cinV.- Again, such factors as ' SES:, ethnic ' identity, 
and race were n^ controlled . and not discussed. ' " ""^"v . " ' 



■ Feminism and Religiou s Affiliation , /^ho r-or..,.i +o^>,^ -n^f ' 
consis^tent when the relationship between religious affiliation*'^ ■ 
and -feminism is examined A'mong male and female Psychologv . V 
Todaz readers,, Tavr is (1973-)- foun^Jha^ Unitarians wer^ the most 
likely to support the Wonien'sYLiberation'i^oWHTriW-ow.e^^^^ 
Jewfe, ProtesXants and Catholics. For, female readers,', however,^" 
there was mor,^ support among; Catholics than Protestants, and ' . 
Catholic women were significantly more favorable toward the jVomen's 
Liberation Movement than Catholic nen.— In Dempewolff 's study ot 
University of Cincinnati, men. and womenJWO. feminists tended' 
to have been raised Jewish, atheist or'agnostic, whereas those - 
with more tr..ditional beliefs were usually Protestant or Catholic. 
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although they had not necessarily been raised as^such. In her 
study of University of I'Tichipan doctoral students, Stoloff (1973) 
found that 5C/^ of the activist feminists were Jewish, compared to 
9^? of their nonactivist classmates; 3^?^ v^ere Protestant as--^ere 
60% of the nonactivists ; and none were Catholic, although l^jS of 
the ncnactivist women v;ere. The activists also tended to come 
from less relifious homes than the^ other women^ The nonactivist 
•women expressed similarly feminist altitudes as the activists so 
that this study differentiated between activist and nonactivist 
feminists. 

In contrast,- Goldschmidt et al , (197^) found no differences 
between relir:ious froupn in terms of feminist ideology, but 
Pr'otestpnts were more likely to be members of the campus V/omen^s 
Liberation e^oup^ follov/ed by Catholics and Jev/s. Among the wives 
of fTraduate students, Lipman-2 lumen (1972) found no differences 
for relirious upbringinr or present relifious choice among feminists 
and women with more traditional attitudes. 

In terms, of feminist ideology, two studies indicated that 
Jewish v;omcn were mere likely to be feminists and one study showed 
no differences. In three of the four studies, Protestant and 
Catholic women wore less likely to be feminists. In two studies, 
unitarians v;ere more feminist than Catholics or Protestants but 
this rroup was not ninrled out in the other tv/o studies, and were 
probably included in the Frotostrmt froup. Clearly,' this v/ouid 
have tho effect of increnrinr tho feminist ratinfr of the Protestant 
rroup if Uni t^rr.nns^nro conr is ton tly more feminist; the two 
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studies are insufficient to establish this. 

There were two studies, which evaluated feminist activism j 
in one, Protestants were the most active arid Jews were the least 
active, and in the other Jews were most likely to be active. The 
Goldschmidt et_al. study suggests that activism and ideology may 
differ in their relationships to religious affiliation, although 
they were related to one another, and similarly related to. reli- 
giousness. However, this study only evaluated one kind of feminist 
activism, and since membership in campus Women's Liberation groups 
may attract a particular kind of feminist, .this finding may not 
be generalizable to other forms of feminist activism. T^e Sto- 
loff study is interesting because all the women expressed femi- 
nist attitudes, but the activists were" much more likely to be 
Jewish than the nonactivists. It is possible that the fact that 
this study involved only doctoral students influenced the results. 

Since SES and other potentially important factors which 
could possibly explain the different results were not controlled, 
these studies do not clearly establish the influence of religious 
upbringing or feminism. 

Summary . Two studies support the hypothesis made in Chapter ; 
1 that qucstioninf?: assumptions about the traditional female role 
tends to be correlated with questioning assumptions about religion; 
In both studies, feminists tended to have been brought up in less j 
relifious homes. '> 

The relationship between specific religious affiliations and 
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a nontraditional view of the female role is not, clear, partly 
because potentially important variables such as SES, ethnic 
. membership, and race were not controllied in most of the studies. 
For example, in one study many of the ^Protestants may be black, 
while in another study they may all be white. Catholics may be 
a mixture of working-class ethnic groups in one study, or middle 
class women representing one ethnic group in another study. The. 
national samples are probably aost reliable for this reason, and 
v^j'- they, show^ that Jewisli women are most likely to have pioneer aspi- 
rations,- .and that high ability Jewish women are more career-ori- 
ented than high ability women in other religious groups. Catholic 
and Protestant v/omen had similar goals, with Protestants usually 
slightly more oriented toward pioneer careers* There 'Yere no 
national studies concerned with feminist ideology or activism, 
but those conducted on various campuses showed that Jews and 
Unitarians were more likely to express feminist attitudes, where- 
as the results for activist feminists varied. The relationship 
between feminism and different kinds of feminist activism was 
not explored, however. 

- Political Affiliation ^ " - 

Parents* political beliefs have rarely been considered in 
terms of their relationsfrip to women's career goals or related 
attitudes towards the traditional female role. However, .the 
results of tv/o studies show that there is a relationship between 
a parent's political beliefs and the daughter's assumption- 

o • 
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----mie^i^ioja^iji g femal o^ rol o , Coldcchinidt ot -^ al v (197^ 1 ) found - 

-^that conservative mothers had daughters who were least committed 

to feminist ideology^ and least active in a feminist group j mod^^;^ 

■ ' 

erate mothers had moderately. feministdaught liberal mothers 

had daughters v/ho were most committed to feminist ideology and 

the most likely to be active in the cainpus group. Stolof.f (1973) 

\ - * 

studied feminist studerits in a doctoral program at the University 

of TTichigan, and found that activist feminists had. parents who 
were more liberal or radical, and mothers who Mere more expressive 
of political beliefs than the other feminists. The activists 
were more likely to report that they were more radical than their 
parents, but they .also rep o'f ted that their parents approved of 
' their activities, which included other political concerns in 
addition to V/omen's Liberation. 

These two studies suggest that parents with more liberal 
or radical political views may tend to raise daughters with more 
liberal views toward the female role and more activist. More 
research is needed to evaluate the influence of the parents' / 

political beliefs on the daughter's attitudes, as welL as- -her 

career commitment, educational aspirations, and pioneer aspirations 
or choices. ^ 

Chapter. Summary . , i 

Despite rr^'.ny c^jaipe^c tions and lack of data in some areas, ] 
several variables related to family. background have consistently ; 
demonstrated their impact on career commitment, pioneer career ; 



choices, educational aspirations/ and feminist ideology or- ' 
" activism. . 

Care^er Commitment , The most consistent results regarding 
^career commitment were related to mother's employment status 
and race. Working mothers tended to have career-oriented 
daughters, irS studies conducted with daughters in high school, 
college, or career- women. The only exceptions appeared to be 
among very homogeneous samples, but the data suggests that this 
variable may become less important as the proportion of working 
mothers and career-oriented daughters increases. Black women 
were also more career-prie'nted and 'more likely to work. Whether 
they find worl^^-^no^e attractive or feel that it is their responsi- / 
bility to contribute to the family income is not clear. This ( 
variable may also be related to the mother's employment status, ^ 
since black women are more likely to have working mothers* in 
the studies cited the^ mother's employment status was not controlled. 

Several other variables have befen examined, although the 
results are not conclusive. The majority of studies on SES found ' 
ho differences between career-oriented and homemaking--oriented 
women, although several indicated that working class college 
women were more career-oriented, ^hen SES was measured by the 
parents.* educational levels, the results were also unclear. 'When 
the relationship with the parents was examined, the results suggested 
that career-oriented women are less closo to one or both parents, 
and that their parents are less restrictive than the parents of 
homemaking-oriented women. Career-oriented women also are more 
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in- school^ and sometimes also encouraged their- career goals. 
The parent-daughter relationship may also be affected by other ■ 
fac -tors,, such as the parents' SES, educational attainment, or' 
political beliefs, since these factors' may influence the parents' 
attitudes towards childrearing. 

The four variables Which have the least conclusive data 
are , birth, order and family size, religious affiliation, parents' 
political beliefs, and parental identification. Research on 
identification does, however, indicate that results may have - 
been confounded by the mothers' employment status, which should 
have been controlled. There is obviously a need for more research 
in -these areas, _ 

Education. The relationship between educational aspirations' 

and race were clearly demonstrated. Black women are now more 

likely to attend college than white women and those in black 

.colleges or selective v/omen's colleges are more_likely_to aspire 

to graduate degrees than white women.- The actual proportion of 

graduate degrees awarded to black women has not been reported, 
however. 

T]^ results were less conclusive for birth order and family 
size, SES,^and the mother's employment status. Women who received 
doctorates have tended , to ) e first born or only cliildren, or to 
be from small families. x<:acrf parent's education and the ' father's 
occupational level also a^FPear to independently influence the 
daughter's educational attainment. Studie.-s concerned with edu- 
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cational attainment. v;ere often not comparable, however, be-. ' 

a hifh school degree or less were compared to those with more 
education, whereas in other cases those with less than a college 
degree v/ere grouped tof^ether and compared to women with at least / 
an undergraduate degree. The mother's employment status also 
appears to be influential; three studies indicated that women 
with graduate degrees^ or who aspire to graduate degrees tend to 
have v/orking mothers. .. The relationships between the mother's 
education or employment status and the father's education or 
occupational level may be crucial, and these variables were not 
controlled in the research cited. 

Other variables such as the relationship with parents identi- 
fication, religious affiliations, and parentr,' political beliefs 
have .not been studied sufficie' My to analyze in depth. 

Role In novation . SES and race v/ere the most clearly influ- 
ential variables related to rol ; innovittion. V/hether SES was 
^measured by the father's educational or occupational level, the 

— pareri±s±-J.ncor,(e r^-Gr-- by-.::thewno-ther' r3 - educat^^^ — 

associated with pioneer aspirations and career choice although 
the^re is some evidence that this relationship pertains to white 
women only. Black women were more likely to become doctors or. 
lawyers than white women, although their participation in other 
pioneer fields has, not been evaluated. ^, 

The relationships between pioneer aspirations and the. mother's 

■ / 

employment, the parent-daurhter relationship, identification, birth 
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. In some studies the mother's employment was positively correlated 
with the daughter's pioneer aspirations; however, this relation- 
ship may be primarily due^, to those few mothers v/ho are themselves 
in androgynous or pioneer careers. Women with pioneer aspirations 
m^y also- have more autonomous relationships with their parents, 
similar to those , described by career-oriented women, but more 
research is needed in this area* The few studies concerned with 
identification consistently^ indicated that white women aspiring 

to pioneer careers were more likely to identify with t^eir fathers 

^ - -\ 

than were women with traditional career goals. This relationship 
was not- apparent in the one study of black college women. " Women 
aspiring to or choosing pioneer careers also tended to tie the 



first born or the .only or oldest daughter, and they tended to have 
fewer siblings than women with tra^ditional career choicefj. Religion 
also seems to be relevant to pioneer aspirations, with Jewish — 
women being most likely to aspire to pioneer careers and' Catholic 
women being least likely; however, this variable has probably been - 
. by the effects of related variables such.as_SES, mother's 

employment status, family size, and the women's educationaJr^attain- 

ment. These variables will have to be controlled before accurate 

- \ 

interpretation is possible. 't 

■■■ '' 

There is no data at all in the areas (Jf parents' political 
beliefs. . ' 



Feminism. The relationships between family background variables 
and feminism have not been studi^^ as thoroughly as caree - commf t- ~ 

.■■•./ \ ■ 
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" ment,. educational aspirations, and pioneer, aspirations or 
■^.hai<^es,— ^hege-^e-apprpxxmai:g^ artl cX^-^-r ted in ~~ 

this; chapter^ most of which wei-j? conducted in the. early 1970 'sv 
None of them use national, samples. 

Mother's employment status is the only variable which has 
been evaluated thoroughly enough to analyze with some__ degree , 
of confidence. Studies- consistently- demonstrated 'that daughters - 
of working mothers or career-oriented women have different 
attitudes towards the female role than do the daughters of full- 
time homemakers. Although these attitudes cannot always be — 

described as feminist, they are less traditional than tho^e of • 
other womPn. At the very least, daughters of working mothers 
have more positive attitudes towards women and fmo there being 
employed outjide the home. Thbre is also some evid^^ 
express less extreme stereotypic views of men ^nd women, that they 
perceive women as more competent and tnat they are more in favor 
T^^ the Women's Liberation Movement. Mothers who are very dis- ' 
satisfied with the role of homemaker also tend to have daughters . 
with more feminist attitudes. ^ .' 

Several other variables, have been studied, making some pre-, 
dictions possible. Religious affiliation has sometimes been an 
influential variable, with Jewish women tending to have the. most 
feminist attitudes;" the relationship between religious. affiliation • 
and feminist activism is not clear. Feminists also .tend to describe 
their parents as less religious ^than other women. The association 
between parents' religious affiliation and relgiousness was not 
evaluated. The impact of the parent-daughter relationship on the 
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daugh-ter's attitudes towards the female role" were not clear. 



although in two studies the feminists were- less close to the^^ir ^ 
parents, and in. two other studies the feminists: tended to report, 
that their mothers were strong, assertive women. The results 
for-SES were also conflicting, with four^studies indicating no 
: relationship between the. father ' s educational or occupational 
level and the daughter's feminism; one suggesting that mothers 

with p:raduate degrees or less than college degrees have more . * ^ 

^ " ' ... • ' ■• , ■■' ' 

feminist daughters; and one which found that among f em inislf gradu- 
ate students, jthe activists tended to come from mddle-c lass or 
uppierVmiddle-class homes more than the honactivJ.sts. The four 
studii^s of birth order and family size fptind no relationship to 
feminism, and the two studies of the parents' political beliefs, 
showed a|^os^i^ive relationship between the parents* liberal or. 
radical political ideologies and the daughters' feminist attitudes 
or activism. 

There were no studies evaluating the relationship between ^ 

feminism and race and only one study of parental identification, 

■ . * ■ 

Cone lusions . Overall, the strongest predictors of nontra- 
ditional ^tti tildes tov/ard the female role and careers appear to 
be the mother's emjployment (for career commitment and feminisrn) and 
race (Tor career commitment, educational aspirations, and role in- 
novation). Higher SES appears to be strongly related to pioneer 
aspirations* and choices :but not to the other variables. 

A m?ijor limitation" of the research on family background has 
been the. lack of con-f^rol 'of various, related variables/ particularly . 
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rellgioh ^nd the mother's employment s-^atus. Researchers " ■ 

=rari^eiy-mat(ili^-^^ 

Other dimensions, and tjieir potential impac'-t was-not-considered. 
As a result, it was df ten difficult 'td ^eterinine- the extent to - 
^•Which other variables were influencing the relationshiprbeirfg /' 
'studied.- ^ • f ^ " ''V / 

AS career commitment, and- pioneer careers are becoming more 
acceptable among college women, the relationships between these 
dimensions and background variables may be modified sdraewhat. 
Thi recent resear-<:h on "mothers' employment- statiis suggests that 
this variable may no longer be predictive of daughters' career 
comiliitment; y^urrent research will have to be compared to earlier ^ 
studies in order to determine how the relationships between 



variables are affected by 




changing cultural expectations. 

■ \ 

■ \ 



— rV7offleri ' yh<|-^^ traditional female Stereo tyfie^b^^^^^^^ 

pursuing careers, paTticularly pioneer careers, of through i'deo- ' 
logical or active co'mmitment to changing: H;he sex-roles of our;/ •: / i"- 
pulture , have beeno perceived, as '^fundamentally different' from' - ' • 
other wp/nen. Social ^scientists have searched f or.;reasons dn the^ 
women's fan^i.ly^backgrounHs, but they, have also assumed : that these."; 
less trad itionaSL^women have somehow develop^'d differently '^and-^,, 
have different Ch'aFacteristics than other wjbmen. ■ --^^^ ^^^^.^^^^^;^^^:r . .• K 

■ . - : /)\ ~< ■ ^ ' ■ ' 

Masculinity and IFefnininity 



t Traditiona^lyr'many personality . traits have" been considered / 
either "masculine" or "feminine", and these two terms, have been / 

'viewed as opposite poles iof a -continuum. Most of the dharacter-/ ' 

' .' . ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ' ' s ■ ■ ' ' 

istics. discussed in' this chapter are considered either "masculine" 

or "feminine" jl however-, these traits- are sometimes groupe°d \togejther 

rather- than 'evaluated separately, and it has been assumed that- the'-.- 

more "masculine" \women y/ould be more likely to be^areer-orientid, 

to be career women, to aspi^ to- male-dominated occupatiohs, and 

to express nontraditionaJl attitudes toward the^female role. / 

The American College Survey list' of ma^sculirie traits \is s/imi- ' 

lar to. those used by other, scales; It included:-- leadershipi, /•' ' 

• ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . - ■ ■ ■ " , ■ 

achievement motivation, aggressiveness, independence, intelle<J-^*" 
tuality, self -Confidence, perseverenc^,^ and ability in ath-leticV^; 
ma th|]ffiiij&s, science and resea:rch.. The ^trait's that were c:bnsrdei^ed^ 
femit^lne were: understanding others, sociability, self-control,V 
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conservativeness, social self-confidence, sensitivity to the 
needs of others, and artistic and writing ability. 



Career Con^mi trnent , as expected, the career-oriented women 
tend to have more "masculine" interests and c racteri sties than 
homemaking-orientod women. Zii^sis (196^) found this to be the 
case for Purdue froshwomen in(^1959 and Rand (1968) found similar 
rerrultj^ for freshwcmfjn from 28 campuses in the American College 
Survey. Rand alsp^ reported that the career-oriented women (who 
aspired to doctorates or professional degrees and felt that the 
purpose of college is to prepare for a career rather than to find 
a spouse) were more "masculine** than the men \n the sample* How- 
ever, these women scored high on several "feminine** characteris- 
tics as well, 

Tyler (196A) found no difff^rences on the femininity scale of 
the California Psychological Inventory (CPI) for homeinaking-ori- 
entcd and career-oriented high school girls. Kunley (197^) found 
no differences on the Masculinity-Femininity (M-P) scale of the 
SVIB for career-oriented and homemaking-criented undergraduates 
enrolled in a psycho^or^y course and Masih ( 1967) found no differ- 
ences on thic: scale for career-oriented and hcraemaking-oriented 
jun'ors and seniors at Syracuse. Hov;ever, Block (1973) found 
that "highly socialized- mothers (ages 30-^0) were less likely lo 
be errployed outside the home, and among the women who did work, 
upward occupational mcbllity ^as inversc^ly re lated to -feninini ty** i 
nociallzation and femininity wrre both measured by the CFI. In a 
study of yiomnr. (a|:es 30-2*0) from 20 states, Schissel (1968) found 
thnt career womon (definpt! as woaen who wore employed for rlv€> con- 
Recutive years) were noro "masculine- on the K-F scale of the SVIB^ 



than the homenakinf^-orionted wcmen, who had worked less than 
two' yoars aft«?r conpleting their education. 

AlthoufTh the results were uneven, the majority of the studies 
arree that career-or ionted women are nor^i "masculine" than homemaking 
orienteri -.vomen, and two ntudien suggest that the came my be true 
of career women conpared to full-time homemakers. 

Sducation . In Korn's study of students at Berkeley and Stan- 
ford, he found no differencer; totween women who entered graduate 
.school and those who did not,, ir. terms of "femininity" on the SVIB 
r-VF rcale (l9'-'3). 

Role Innovation. The patterns for pioneers and traditionals 
were cimilar to thoce for career-oriented and homemaking-oriented 
women. Rezler (1?67) studied juniors and seniors in a middle-class 
yidwej^t-ern Catholic hifh cchool, and found that those planning 
caroern in modic'ne, m^ them- tier. , or natural science were ftore 
-manculinp" (on the Pluder Vocational Preference Record) than those 
appirinr to be teachers or nurses. In a study conducted in I965, 
Elton and Rose (196?) found that University, of Kentucky freshwomen 
who rreferred rr.i • «s in business-finance. nedi6ine, mathematics 
or -."if.--,- were m^re "masculine" on the Omnibus Personality In- 
ventory (CPn thP.n those rref-rrinr majors in social sciencec, 
relirion, education, occupation-- }. therapy, and science education. 
In her rtudy of -niversity of Michiran seniors from the class of 
1^'6?. Tatirri {19'^?.) found that those who were aspiring to pioneer 
c^reern *end*>d to see *her..-:elves as moderately "feninine" rather 
th-.n extremely feminine; howr^ver. -hey still considered themselves 
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more "feminine" than "mnsculine". Cov;an and Koore (1971) studied 
.women at Wayne State, and found those who aspired to pioneer 
careers perceived themselves as less "feminine" than the women 
aspirinr to tra..1i1:ional careers perceive^ themselves, and those 
aspirinr to pioneer careers also wanted to be less "feminine". 
Similarly, As tin and Myent (1971) found that high school girls 
planninf^ careers in natural science and the profes'^ioAS had more 
"masculine" interests than thoce planning careers in teaching and 
health. 

Two studies of graduate students showed similar results. 
McKonzie (1972) studied doctoral students in education, medical ; 
.•tudents, .iunicrs majoring in elementary education, and full-time 
honenakcrs with undergrprtuate degrees. She found that wL"; en age 
and race were matc>:ed, the two groups of graduate students were 
less "feminine" than the more traJitional groups, as measured 
by the CPT. Cartwright (1972) studied medical students at ihe 
University of California, nnd found that they were less "fenrtnine"*' ' 
than other women. 

Those studies show that, for high school girls and college 
and graduate school women, androfynous and pioneer interests and 
ar:pirationr, wore consistently associated with less "feminine" scores. 

Summary . As expected, the literature consistently showed that 
career-oriented women and women who aspired to pioneer or androgynous 

^^"^^^^^ ^"^^^ ' °" ^^ ^'^^^^^y...^^^ measures HoweVd&r, 

there is very little data for career women, and no data for feminists. 
■The usefulness of n^scu line-fcninine labels has been questioned 
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in recent years; Diamond (1972) calls them "an idea whose time ' 
has definitely passed." The assumption that these terras repre- 
sent opposite poles or extremes is being re-evaluated, and Ben 
(1975) argues that "masculinity and feminity represent comple- 
mentary domains of positive traits and behavior" and that it is 
therefore possible for an individual to be both "masculine" and 
"feminine", "depending upon the situational appropriatcaoss of these 
various modalities." Bem constructed as Sex Role Inventory which 
distinquishes between androgynous individuals and those with more 
sex-typed self concepts. Meanv/hile, the M-F scale of SVIB has 
been removed, and the concept is losing popiaiarity. Clearly, it is 
not a useful distinction for career-oriented/homemaking-oriented or 
Fioneer/Traditio: " comparisons since it combines many variables 
which should be evaluated separately. 

Achievement Motiv ation 

Achievement motivation (n Ach) is one characteristic that 
Intwitively seems relevant to career j^oals and other attitudes 
towards the female role. "'Traditionally, the full-time homemaker 
is perceived as a persoa who lives for and through the accomplish- 
ments of others, and is satisfied wi|;h the unvalued homemakjing 
tackg for ^erself. Similarly, a wo^^n with strong career, aspira- 
tions is perceived as very ambitioui and achievement-orien-ted. 
In her review of the literature, Crandall (I969) concluded 

that females generally have lowor_expec ta succ^ss-ind -lower 

anpirations when compared to males with equal or lower ability or 
perfornanc'5. Turner (1964) found that the same traits which dis- 
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tincuished between ambitious and nonaxnbitious boys also dis- 
tinguished between males and females. Similarly, Horner {1972) "' 
found that the Motive to Avoid Success (K-s) was stronger among 
females than males, although rocent replications and re-evaluation 
of the original data suggest that this may not be the case (Hoff- 
man, 1975). However, in a recent study of University of Maf^aa- 
chusettes seniors, Sedney and Turner (1975) found no differences 
between the achievement motivation seres cf men and women on the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS). 

Career CommitmJt . The majority of studies support the agsump- 
tion that women who are career-oriented rather than homemaking-oriented 
are significantly higher in achievement motivation, and this situ- 
ation appears to apply to females of all ages. In her study of 
high school students in „the 1950's. Tyler (196^^) found that career 
oriented females scored higher on the achievement-related attitudes 
on the Calif ornia^ychological Inventory (CPI). Bloom (1972) also 
found that middle-class students in a public and private high school 
who wanted to combine marriage and a career expressed higher n Ach 
(on a six-card projective test) than those wanting -to be full-time 
homemakers. These students, wno were primarily Jewish and Protestant, 
chose jobs with similar occupational levels regardless of n Ach. 
In a study conducted in the 1950's, Hoyt and Kennedy (I958) found 
that the few college freshwomon who were career-oriented had higher 
n Ach scores on the EPfS than their homemaking-oriented classmate\ 



^" another early stidy, Z iss is 1^64) found that ^mong Purdu 
women in 1959. career-oriented women described themselves as more 
competitive 0^ the Leary InterperFonal Check List (ICL) than did 
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homemaking-oriented women. In her sttidy of Syracuse juniors 
and seniors, Masih (196?) found t}ja^ career-oriented ^^omen had 
higher n Ach scores on the EKP€^ than homemaking-orieiited women, 
and Oliver (197^) found the same trend for University of Maryland 
\ psychology students, although in her study the trend was not sig- 

nificant. In a related study, Katz ^1969) measured whether college 
women from the class of I965 liked to do difficult tasks'. He 
found that at Stanford, career-orien-^d women were more likely to 
report that they enjoyed 'diff icult_.taGks than were homemaking-oriented 
women; there were no differences among the career-oriented and 
homemaking-oriented women at San Jose City College. Using a 
_ • national sample of first year students from 28 campuses, Rand (I968) 
found that career-oriented wpmen scored higher on n Ach on the 
American College Survey. In this study, career commitment was de- 
fined in terms of viewing college as a preparation for a career 
(rather than a place to find a husband) and aspiring to a doctorate. 

Career women also scored higher on n Ach than full- time- home- 
makers. In their study^ of 1958-6^1 graduates of the Univeristy of 
Missouri who wera retes-ted in I967, Gysbers et al . (I968) found 
"that women who were consistently career-orier.ted in college and 
as alumnae were iJwre likely to work to please themselves, rather 
^ than to win approval of others. linsley (.-^^V studied women who 
had entered the University of Minnesota between I95O-58 in a follow- 
up study in 1970-71, and found that the women who were employed 

^ described th smselves as , more achievement-oriented. Using a sample ^ 

of white middle-class married mothers (ages 28-48), Kriger (1972) 
found that those who worked part-time or full-time in traditional 
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or pioneer careers had higher n Ach scorf^^ on the EPFS than \ 
their homemakinf-oriented counterparts. Tnorris ( 197'*') found no 
' differences for n Ach on the'EFPS for college-educated career 
women, but they did score higher on competitiveness on the 
QattelL Personality Inventory (16 FF), Similarly, in Birnbaum's 
study of full-time homemakers who had graduated. with distinction 
from the University of Michigan between 19^5-55 and University 
. of Michigan faculty women, the married faculty women described 
themselves as more competitive*" than\clid the homemakers. In her 

■ • -. . \....... .■- . .- - - . . , 

study of Wellesley students, Coumselman (1971) found th^ career 
oriented women described themselves as more competii;ive on the 
Leary ICL than did homemaking-oriented women, but both groups 
felt that^ they were more- competitive than they wanted to be. 

^-'- .Vetter and Lewis ( 196^) . studied senior home economics majors 
at Iowa State University and found that career-oriented women 
cam^ i*rom achievement-oriented families , but their own n Ach was . 
not measured, 

^ ^ „„l:ajthe majority of the studies cited, career-oriented or 

working women were higher in n ^ch or related traits. .such as 
competitiveness^ or intrinsic motivation. Although themeasures 
of career commitment and n Ach. varied, the results were consistent. 

■ Role Innovation . The results were usually similar when 

n Ach and role innovation were evaluated. T^ngri (1972) reported 
that the University of Michigan women from the class of I967 who 
; asp~i5red to pioneer careers also aspired tonhigher^evels of 
.accomplishment than did women who aspired to traditional careers, 
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and they were less likely to displace their n Ach onto their 
husbands. Cowan and Moore (1971) found that Wayne State 

women aspiring to pioneer careers described thejrnsell^es^^ . 

'achieving rth^^ women aspiring to traditional careers. In 

her comparison of graduate students in a doctoral program in 
education and in medical school with juniors ma^ioring in ele- 
mentary education and homemakers with bachelor's degrees , McKen- 
zie (1972) found that the graduate students scored hif'ier in 
achievement via independence a. i achievement conformance 
on the CFI. Ar;o and i^ace v/ere controlled in this study. In 
Vier study of beginning nurj?ing students. Stein (I969) reported 
that they scored lower on the n Ach scale of the EPFS than other 
college women. This comparison is not a traditior^al/pioneer, 
dichotomy, . since some of'theother women compared to the nursing 
students were also aspiring to traditional careers.^ However, 
when Sundheim ( I963) compared Temple University upperclasswomen 
who were majoring in mathematics-scieiice fields, languages, ^d 
education, she found that the mathematics-science majors scored 
the highest on n Ach. on N^cClelland* s Test, whereas . language 
majors were second highest and the education majors were lowest. 
Women who major in mathematics or science are not necessarily 
aspiring to pioneer career*?/ however, although plans for graduate 
education Usually indicate pioneer aspirations. Kintz and 
Patterson ( I969) found that /college women who majored in science 
but did not plan to' pursue a graduate degree were usually not 

than women majoring in more traditional fields such as occupational 
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therapy and science education. In contrast, Lovett (I969) 
found no differences, related to n Ach as measured by the Adjective 
Check-~tist- (AeL-)^- r^ social work graduate 

students. In the one study of black college women, Mednick (1973) 
found no relationship between pioneer goals and n Ach, MrS,, or 
fear of failure, for her 1971 study of blkck women in five colleges. 

In the one study of career women, Kriger (1972) founa that 
among college-educated, middle-class married mothers, those who 
were in pioneer careers scored higher on n.Ach on the EPFS than 
those in traditional careers. 

. The literature on role innovation is fairly consistent 
despite the variety of measures of n Ach and the different pioneer 
fields represented. The use of college majors to differentiate 
between women with pioneer and traditional aspirations is in- 
adequate, however, since women who .r.a'jor in , pioneer fields are 
-^ot necessarily career-oriented and may not plan to -pursue pioneer 
careers. Sinjilarly, a PhD in social work would be considered an 
androgynous degree rather than a traditional one. 

■: , ^ - ■ , * 

Feminism . Feminists also tended to score higher on n Ach 
than other women. In her study of primarily Protestant and 
Jewish middle-class high school students, 31oom-(1972) found^ that 
for women in a primarily Protestant public high school, those 
with high n Ach assessed woman's role as more autonomous, and 
valued education because they i'elt it facilitates autonomy; 
Jbhi^ di ff er eoae was no J; ai^pare nt fojr womjen at_ a primarily J ejiv ish 
private high school. Houts and Entwistle (I968) found that 
among tenth graders from four high schools, those with an egali- 
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tarlan view of sex roles were more likely to report that high 
prades^were important to them and tnat they tried' to do better 
than the boys in their class. In a study conducted in 1970 , 
Joesting (1971) found that college. women who belonged to the 
Women's Liberation group tended to. score higher on the achieve- 
ment for excellence scale of the Torrance Life Experience Inven- — 
tory than did nonmembers; this ' difference was not significant, 
hov/ever. Frankel (197^) found that college women (ages 20-22) 
and alumnae (ages 30-^0) who had nontradi tionai views of femininity 
.and appropriate sex role behavior had higher aqheivement orien- 
tation. In her study of the wives of Boston area graduate stu- 
dentSr Lipman-Blunen (1972) found that the 7355 of her sample who 
expressed feminist attitudes were more likely to hope to achieve 
through their own efforts rather than through their husband's 
efforts. However, a ma;jority of both feminists and nonfeminists 
expected to achieve more through their husbands than through 
their own efforts. ■■ ' . 

However, the results of three studies conflicted with these 
trends. Fowler and Van de Riet (19^2) found np differences in- 
self -describ^:»d n Ach on Cough's ACL between women who were 
attending a femrnist workshop at University of Florida and univer- 
sity women or elderly women. In her study of Temple University 
upperclasswomen, Sundheim (19^3) found no dif f ere^hces in n Ach 
.scores on FcClelland*s Test when she compared worj>en with feminist 
sex role concepts and women with traditional sex role concepts. 
In a study of University of Michigan doctoral students, all of 
whom expressed feminist attitudes. Stoloff (1973) found that the 
activist feminists were less academically competitive in high 
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school and college than the nonactivists. 

The majority of studies show that women ^vith less tradi- 
tional concepts of sex role behavior tend -".o score higher in 
achievement motivation and are less likely to seek the more 
traditional forms of achievement .for women such as achievement", 
through one's husband?s accomplishments. The three studies with 
■ conflicting results were somewhat different from the other 
studies. Fowler and Van de Riet used a small sample of 18 
fenirlsts, and these feminists were women attending a confer- 
ence. Their comparison groups were not necessarily nonf eminists, 
and also differed from the feminist group in age and other 
variables. Stoloffs study differs from the others in that 
all of the women are feminists, and also are do<j;toral students. 
Their n Ach is probably fairly high, although the activists are 
apparently less achievement-oriented in terms of school work. 
The Sundhein study 'differed from the other studies in that it 
was conducted in the early I960's which was before the "rebirth" 
of the feminist movement in this country, and several years 
before the other studies. Sundheim's study is particularly 
interesting because it suggests that the relationship between " 
n Ach and feminist attitudes was present only after feminist 
attitudes became a popular topic of conversation in the late 
1960's. Before then, a more nontradiltional sex role concept- 
was not considered to be a realisti^j jjption, even fo£ those 
; who were scored high in achievementlmiotivatton. A careful re- 
eva luation of Sundhein's data, inciiKjiihg the sp ecific "fpminii^t" 
scores, night be helpful in exploring these ideas. 
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Summary > The research cited strongly indicate that we;.:en 
who are more competitive and score /higher on achievement moti- 
vation are more likely to be* career-oriented, to aspire to 
pioneer occupations, and to express more feminist attitudes 
toward the female role. There is only one study of women who 
were Pioneers when they were evaluated, so there 'is a need for • 
more research comparing women in traditional and pioneer careers. 
The two studies^ of n 'Ach and feminism which found no relationship 
also suggest that more research would be helpful, particularly 
to evaluate the relationship between feminist' activism and. n Ach 
and to determine whether the relationship between "feminist" 
attitudes and n Ach existed before the reUirth of the fern ini;^t 
movement in the late 1960's. 

Although these relationships were strong for the various 
age groups studied, other researchers have found that*n Ach is 
influenced by age. Morris (197^) found that 20-35 year-old women 
were higher in n Ach than women in older age groups, "and Baruch . 
(1967) found that Radcliffe alumnae were higher in n Ach before 
and after their peak child-rearing years. Baruch found the 
sane resul.xs for a national sample of college-educated women, 
but not for a national sample of ^v/omen of varying educational v 
levels, /p^^^^^^^ (1972) and Kimmel ( 197^') -Reported that: 

the motive to avoid success was stronger among college age women 
than high school juniors. However, by kindergarten most girls 
shoy/ dependency in achievement-related c^ltuations, and their 
anxiety in such situations increases as they mature (Kimmel, 197^) 

Despite these kge differences, there apparently is some 
Stability of\n Ach as a personality characteristic for women. In 
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their review of the literature, Stejin and Bailey ( I969) , reported ' \ 

that r| Ach' was fairly stable for females from elementary school 

• • ■ ^ ' '' ' • ■ 

through early adolescence and adult years.. This indicates that, / 

although, n Ach tends to increase and decrease at Qertain periods • v ' 

in a woman's life, it is. still a relatively stable characteristic 

that should be predictive of later care^er 'goals and nontr^ditional 

sex role concepts. , . 




Like achievement motivation, intellectuality -is a trait 
which h^s been considered "maspuline" and which is often asso- <. 
ciated with cjareer interest, particularly in pioneer fie^lds. " 
Since feminists are also perceived as "unf eminine" , feminism 
and intellectuality are also; perceived as> interrelated;^. Ihtelli-v , 
gence will be considered separately, in the next chapter. • 

Career Commitment . Studies conducted on career commitment ^ 
support the hypothesis that intellectual women are more career- 
orien!(ted than other women. In his study of 1^6 Psychology stu-- ^ 
dents at the University of Jllihois in I962, Wagmah~^~( l966) found 
that career-oriented women -scored higher on the theoretical in- * •. 
tferest scale of the Allpcrt-Vernon-Lindzey scale (AVL) than " 
homemaking-oriented women. This scale measures interest in "the - 
discovery of truth,, a cognitive attitude, and.an aim to order V 
and systemize knov/ledge. rin his study of ^9 students at an 
Eastern women's college, Freedman (I965) found that those who 

tude Inventory. Similarly, Munley ( 19"?^^) Weported that career- 



ori^ted undergraduates in a psychology course had higher - 
academic achievement inte]?est on the SVIB than their homemaking 

' ' ' , , - 1 . . . • ■ .■ . ^■ 

. • ■ , ■ ■ ■ , ■ . ■ .... h' '. ■ , . . • . ' ' 

,oriented classmates. - . 

.^^ Although these three studies used diff erent measures* of ^ ' 
intellectuality, the results consistently indicate th4t career 
oriented womJn are more intellectual. 
• "* 

Role Innovation . The literature on pioneer ajJpiratiojis is 
also consistent. Among students at a Midwestern Catholic high V 
schooAf •iSl^pzler C 1967) found that the .§i'rls who had pioneer aspir- 
ations were; more intellectual than those 

ations, according to their scores on Holland •s Vocational^PiFef r-- 
ence Inventory ( VPI) . ^ In »the sampi^ of University-^o'f Illinoi . 
psyc hpiogy ' stud^ntis ■ c i ted in the previous sec t ion, Vifagman ( 196;v) ' 
found'' that high SVi3--W: ^scores bn.:^;he;:spale&^^ pioneer " fieldiB- 

of.;;^hy9ia^ psychologist 'Correlated mdst highly with, the' • 



theoretical, scale of the AVL. Katz ( 1969) Vstudied ^Stanford '- ^ 
women^ from;: the class of 19o5» and cCbund that thos.e who aspired 
^to D^'' college professors were more ; task-oriented and enjoyed i 
intense cone en.tration and difficult tasks more than other career 
oriented women. College^ teaching wa!s the* most popular- pioneer-- 
career qhosen, . and was cited-'^by^^^^^ 

career-oriented women. The Katz comparison -was not a pioneer/ 
traditional dichotomy t although most o^f the women compared to ^ 
aspiring prof es^ors swere aspiring to traditidhal careers^i- In 
her . -study- of University, of . Michigan senior women from the class- 



occupations described th^selves as more intellectual on.a^ 
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semantic differential compared to v/omen aspiring to traditional ' 
careern. Studying upperclassv;onen. fro.T 33 canpuses in 1968-69f 
rCarnan ( 1973) found that the v/omen aspiring to pioneer careers 
described themselves as nore analytical and critical-minded 
than did the v;orren with traditional aspirations, as 'measured by 
the Cr.nibus Personality Inventory (CPI), and theoretical in-. ' . 
terest v/as the stronrest predictor of pionoer goals, 

Despite a vari f>ty of neasures, including persr ility and 
interest inventories and self-c'e criptions, the results con- 
sistently support the hypothesis that v/onen v;ith pici-eer career 
aspirations are I'^ore intellec tual than vronen with traditional 
aspirations. 

Feminism . In her study of the wives of Boston graduate 
students, Llpman-Blunen (19?:^) found that 77^5 of the women 

r 

with feminist attit\idos valued intellectual curiosity most highly, 
compared with 66fj of the women v/ith more traditional attitudes. 
Althourh th<^ '73"'> of the v;omen who expressed feminist attitudes 
were hirher r>r: this measure, the m.a.^ority of the women in toth 
frours clearly considered intellectual curiosity very important. 

Because of the hifh rroportlon of women with feminist 
attitudes in this sampia, and the equally hirh proportion of 
women ronrondin^ similarly on the-, .'-^^arure cf intollectual curi- 
osity, thi3 ntudy is not very useful in measuring the relation- 
ship l-^otv;r-en feminism md intellec tiinli ty . 

Sufnm.-iry . The connirtent results strcnf;ly demonstrate that 
women r^npirin^^ to pionec^r careers perceive themselves as more 
Intellect'inl and exprors more int^n'ert in intellectual pursuits 

12.] . 
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conrnred with wonen v;ith traditional career asriirations. The 
three rtudies ccriparin^ career-oriented and hornemaking-oriented 
worsen surgest that career-oriented v;onen are more intellectual, 
but nore research is needed in this area, particularly with a 
lar^e naticnal sajripxe. Vcre research is also necessary in the 
ar^^^. of career v.ornen and feninisr. before r:eaningful analyses are 

Snd'irance and Ferseverance 

Several studies indicate that career-criented and Hole 
Innovative v/cr.en have rrcater endurance or perseverance. 

Career Ccrrmitnont , Vanih (1/^7) found that Syracuse j'unicrs 
and .Meniere '^'ho ;vero career-orier.ted tended to show c^^^^e^ need 
!or t-rdurance as measured ay the EPPo, and Hoyt and Kennodj^ (1958) 
found the sarie rerultrr for an earlier study cf career-oriented 
and hor.{r"-.ikinr''-oricnted colIe.fr. freshwomen. 

7n contr-iir^t, Rand (1?^"'* f^c^nd no differences between career 
orientf^d and honorafcinr-oriontni wonen in percoverance, v;hen 
cnroer-orientaticn war nearjred in terr.r; of dcctorate aspirations 
anr the attitude that the rurpcso cf cclleere is traininr rather 
than a place to find a spcune . Kari's study used a national 
r^n^-,' lo, and a noro contc-^rornry c )llere population. However, her 
•v^se of a different type of caroer-nriontation neasure makes it 
f-pcs:.uble to directly cr-.pnro the^-e result:- with the other two 
stud e:^. 



Role Innovation , Tn reiv^udy of wonen nodical students and 
worenwith bncholor'n derreo;:. ^artwrirht (197/?) found, thnt the 
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nedical students described the-^selves as nore deTiTtrezra/te, 
deternined, industrious, persevering; and" thdrougli on an'ACL. 
In her study of jpperc lasswonen fron 38 campuses, Karman (1973) 
reported that 12-. of the women with pionner aspirations des- 
cribed ther.selves as " determined" compared with 625^ of those 
aspirins to traditional careers. This difference was marginally 
significant at the .10 level. Loyett (I969) found that both 
science and social work graduate students described themselves 
as hlrh on endurance on an AC I. 

These studies indicate that v;omen who are career-oriented 
may tend to describe themselves as determined or persevering 
whether they are aspiring to pioneer or traditional careers. 
Since v/omen with bachelor's degrees are less likely to be career 
oriented as well as less likely to choose pioneer careers, the 
Cartwrirht stu^Iy is not directly comparable to the other studies, 
However, a study of aspiring pioneers and traditionals which con- 
trolled for derree of career commitment would help determine 
whether specific career roals are associated with determination 
or perseverance.,. 

Fe!^inipm . In the one rtudy of feminism. Fowler and Van de 
Riet. {\^^2) found no differences between women attending a fem- 
inist conference at the University of Florida and university 
underrradu iter- or elderly v/cnGn on self-described endurance on 
nourh'n ACL. 

Su.Ti-narv . Ih^. v.r.nW r.unber of rtudiea nakos it difficult to 
amlyzo any trondc. There \-. ^one evidence that career-oriented 
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wonen have higher need for endurance than homemaking-oriented 
wor.en, and that v/omen who become medical students describe them- 
selves as more determined and persevering than women with under- 
graduate degrees. The relationships betv/een these variables and 
role innovation or feminism cannot be determined from the few 
studies available. 

- Passivity, Ar^^ressiveness and Assertiveness 

. Personal style in dealing v;ith other people on a passive- 
aggressive or passive-assertive continuum is an important char- 
acteristic which has been considered sex-linked in our culture. 
There is strong, evidence that activity and aggressiveness are 
discouraged in. female's, and that passivity is encouraged, es- 
pecially during preadolescence and adolescence (Cohen, 1973) . 
Certkinly, passivity is considered a female trait, and one that 

4 

c 

seems especially antithetical to success in a career, especially 
if competing^ in a male-dominated field. 

' Career Commitment , There is general agreement ■ in" studies 

u^inr a variety of samples that career-criented women and career 
women are Iocs pascive than homeraking-oriented women and full-time 
homemakerr» In her r>tudy of Finrdue freshwomen in 1959, Zissis - . 
( 19611- ) found that the career-oriented women described themselves 
as more aggressive and managerial while the homemaking-oriented 
women described themj^elven ar moro docile and self-effacing (on 
- . Loary'G ICL). Gouniselnan (1971) studied students at Emmanuel 

Collere, and found that homomakinr-oriented women described them- 
folven aa more docile than their stereotype of career-women. In 
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his interpretation of their goals and other data, Katz (I969) _ 
concluded that v/omen from Stanford and San Jose City College 
who aspired to be homemakers had a ri03?e passive orientation 
tov/ard life and were probably inhibit:.ng aggressive drives. 
In Rand's study of women from 28 campuses, she found that career 
oriented women had higher aegression scores on the American College 
Survey, and were also higher in leadership. Rand defined career 
commitment in *.erms of aspirations to a doctorate and the attitude 
that the purpose of college is to prepare for a career, rather 
than to find a spouse. Although Rand* s "leadership" measure is 
not exactly comparable to an assertiveness measure, it focuses 
on similar types of interpersonal behaviors. 

V/hen career women were compared with full-time homemakers, 
the results were similar. Jabury (I968) found no differences in 
the self-described passivity-activity or the/degree of passivity 
considered ideal, for a women v/hen she compared married career 
women, single career women, and full-time homemakers. The scores 
which she compared were from the Inventory of Feminine Values 
and a semantic differential, f-'orris (19?^) found that married 
"c*^areer~wbm riee'd for "def er ence"^^"a ""^ 

and more ne^d for afrrression on the EPFS, and were more opinionated 
and socially bold on the 16 FF compared to college-educated home- 
makers. ^However, Eirnbaum reported that the University of Michigan 
women v/ho had graduated v/ith distinction between 19^5-55 and' 
were full-time homemakers when she studied them in the 1960's 
had muted their assertive and aggressive drives, whereas she 
described the married faculty women as self-assertive. Birnbaum's 
results were bar;ed on her interpretation of their responses to 
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projective tests, and they suggest that women who are homemaking 

&rien-te<3~^ay be as aggi?essive and assertive as career-oriented 

women, but that'they struggle to overcome these traits. ... a. 

These studies indicate that career-oriented, and career women 

tend to be /nore assertive and aggressive on most measuresi. ''3irn- 

baum^ a^^ Katz interp reted their findin gs similar ly? both felt 

that homemaking-oriented- women inhibited their assertive and 

aggressive drives, and were less" willing^ to accept them;< ^ 

The one exception was the Jacury study, vyhich found no 

differences between career women (married' or^ single) and full- 

time homemakers. However, Jabury*s measure differed from the 

others in that she' used a pass,xve-active continuum rather than 

a passiveraggressive or passive-assertive continuum. Her study . 

indicates that women with different career goals may not differ 

in terms of activity, although homemaking-oriented women are 

apparently, more passive when their needs or ideas conflict with 

others. ^ 

Rol e Innovation . Siyi stucfies were concerned 'with the re- 
■ *^ ' ■ 

lationship between passivity and pioneer career goals. In her 
study of high schpol ^irls enrolled in a predominantly middle 
class Catholic high school in the TTidwest, Rezler (I967) found 
no 'differences in aggressiveness, (on Holland's VPI) betv/een those' 
aspiring to pioneer or traditional careers. Cowan and Koore (1971) 
Tound that 'A'ayne State women aspiring to pioneer careers perceived- 
theTnselves as less passive than did women aspiring to traditional 
fields^ O'Leary and^Braun (1972) found that women (ages 27-79) 
with doctorates in pioneer or androgynous fields were less sub- 



missive than males with doctorates or women with undigrgraduate 
degrees on the 16 PF. KcKenzie (1972). found that female medical ' 
students and doctoral students in education were higher on dorai- ' 
nance on the CPI than full-time homemakers witH- bachelor's degrees 
or juniors majoring in elementary education. 

Iji contrast, Muhl^nkamp and- Parsons (1972) reported that 
.nursing students' TATS7shWe<i~"more~"th"^m'es of hostility anfJ^a-ggressiroTr 
'although Stein (I969) had found that nursing students expressed 
greater need for abasement and less need for dominance accor- 
ding to their EPPS scores, compared with other college women. 
Stern* also found that the need for abasement, decreased -from the 
first to the fourth year of college. These results indicate 
that women with more traditional goals may be 'Equally or more'^ ' 
hostile and aggressive than other women, but may repress their 
aggressive thoughts and needs. The TAT and other projective 
tests may therefore measure different aspects of passivity and 
aggression than the EPFS and similar tests. Unfortunately, 
there are only six studies iri^this area, none of which use large 
or national sample^.' More research is needed to v examine these 
"Tssue^^tnore 'Ciaselyv-^-'^-'" — • h-^^^-,,:: — — ^ 

Feminism . The comparisons of feminists and nonf eininists are 
similar. ^ In a study of students and office workers af Yeshiva 
I7niverp:ity, Hymer and Atkins (19^3) found that those scoring high 
on a Wir>- scale showed more verbal aggression on projective tests 
than the othet* women, although the difference was only marginally 
significant. There y/ere no differences in physical aggression 
on these projective measures. Goldschmidt et al . (197^) found 
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that women from four campuse-s who were most and least aggres- 
. ' sive' on, the EPFS were more ideologically oommi ted -to -feminism. 
There were no differences for those women who were or 'vere not 
: members of the campus V/onen' s : Liberation groups. Towiec and 
Van de Riet.l( 1972) compared- woinen attending a feminist -onfer- ' 
ence at the University of Florida (m age = 22.4) with uidver- 

and -found that the feminists rated themselves as more aggressive 
on Cough's ACL than the other women. Similarly, Xlherriiss (1972) 
reported that members of a Women's Liberation group, were mere 

^ assertive than dvher women. , T 

Thes^ studies indicate that, although there xrfay be differ- 
ences in terms of verbal aggression vs. physical. aggressior and 
ideological feminism vs. activist feminism, in general feminists 

^are more assertive or aggressive or perceive themselves. as such, 
compared with other women. The Goldschmidt et al . studi' axso 
indicates that women who are least aggressive may also he ideo- 
logically committed to feminism, perhaps because they ..are unhappy 
with the female role but are unable to challenge this role them- 

--selves . Since-assertiY-eness and aggressiveness-are ofterr-con--. 

fused, this distinction" is impossible to make when analyzing these^ 
stucJies, but should be considered in future' research. 

Summary. The literature on passivity clearly demonstrates ' 
that women who are career-oriented/ who aspire to pioneer careers, 
or who are ideologically or actively committed to' feminism tend' 
,to perceive themselves as less passive. There is ^ome evidence 
that they do not actually differ from other, women in their aggressive 
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and assertive drives, bit that they -are less likely to repress 
or. more willinfr to, express or admit their aggressive needs. For 
this reason, projective tests nay be more accurate for measuring 
these drives than other tests. 

Passivity nay be a trait that develops early, and would . ' ' ^ 

therefore be predictive, of later career goals or attitudes to- 
---war(rs--hTe--fertraTr?^ 

found that young girls who were passive (rather than active) grew 
'up to be passive worhen who were dependent on their -families , 

withdrew from social situations, and were involved with traditional 

feminine pursuits. This study suggests that a passive-active 
■continuum may be an appropriate measure for young girls which 

is predictive of later passive-asseitive-aggressive differences, 
although it did not differentiate between career women- and full-time 
homenakers. 

■.- The studies,^<^ed also suggest that passivity may be asso- . 
ciated with other traits such as dependence, and certainly o-ther 
personality characteristics may also be interrelated. For example. ' v. 
Noffleet (1968) studied college seniors"' descriptions on Cough's 

^^'^ ^onm that low achievers described themselves as dreamy, 

easy going, gentle, and lazy, whereas high achievers described 
themselves as arrogant, bossy, loud and noisy. Although these 
adjectives do not form an exact passive/aggressive dichotomy, - '. 

they are obviously, closely related to this -aimension. Since 
achievement .tends to be assopiated with caresr commitment and 
pioneer aspirations, Norfleet's study points, out that other traits 
'vhich are closely related to career, goals and feminism may be 
partiall/responsible for the relationship between passivity and 
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nontraditional goals and attitudes. 

' ■ . * "V 

Self-C rientation and Cther-Crientation; Altruism 

It is often assumed that women w^o reject the traditional 
female role, particularly as it relates to their career plans-, 
are rejecting the notion that a woman should^live ' f or and through" 
others, and- the accomplishments of others. Lipman-Blumen's 
study of the wives of Boston graduate students (1972) demonstrated 
that, despite rather/ f eminist- atti tudes , most of the women ex- 
pected their husbands to be the achievers in the family. This - 
certainly agrees with the' traditional view of women as the help- 
■ mates for husband^, parents^- and children, and as the "angels 
of mercy" for the poor and helpless. Although this other-orien- 
tation is perceived as appropriate for women, and is generally • 
valued, there ^re strong negative connotations as well. ;Vomen 
are told thay they should live through their .husbands and sons,, 
but they are also blamed for pushing their men too far in order 
to satisfy their own need's. 

Women have been well socialized for this role. ' Elementary 
school girls are more altruistic than boys (Chaney:,, 1968; /o'Hara, 
1962; Loqft, 1971) and females usually express greater concern 
than males about choosing an occupation which will enable them 
to help others, whether in elementary school (O'Kara, I962) , 
high school (Gribbons A- Lohnes, I965; Powell & Bloom, I962; Thomp- 
son, I966; Turner, 196'0 or college (Saird, 1973); Evenwhen 
they choose the same occupation as men, women may do so for differ- 
ent reasons: For example, Cartwright (1972) found that female 
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medical students at the University of California reported' that 
they decided to study medicine for reasons related ta^'s^^f- 
y development and altruism, whereas men were more lik^l^ to report 
that they were interested in money and prestige. 

. ■ ^ ^ . _ . .-^ 

Career Commitment . The research does suggest that career-^ 
—ari-ented -womeTi~-ar^e--moTre— s-e-lf=bT'lwted and homemaking-oriented^ — 



women are more other-oriented. Angrist (1970) found that self- 
oriented college women .were more likely to be career-oriented 
than homemaking-oriented. However, in a istudy conducted in , " 
1958-59, Simpson and Simpson (I961) found that career-oriented 
and homemaking-oriented college women were equally concerned with 
helping others and contributing to socie-^y. In their study of 
women students at the University of Missouri from 1958-6^ who' 
were retested in I967, Gysbers et al . (I968) found that women 
who were consistently career-oriented reported that they were 
less patient when their personal needs conflicted with the needs 
of others, and they tended to regard personal achievement as 
more important than regard from others. Similarly, Birnbaum 
(1971) found that University of Michigan alumnae who had gradu- 
ated with distinction between 19^5-55 and were homemakers in the 
1960's tended to have personalities based on self-sacrifice, 
which was not the case for .the married faculty women at the 
University. Lozoff (1970) studied Stanford, alumnae from the- 
classes of 1939-62 and found that the women who conr;id.vred a career 
very important were less 'likely to participate in service organ- ^ 
izations. However,, they vyere more likely to express concern 
with the problems of others, 'and cited "service to others" as a 
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re'ason for their career commitment. ^ = 

. The five studies used ^different ^neasures of career-orientation 
and self-orientation, but the majority showed that career-oriented 
women and working women are more oriented tovyard their own'needs* 
However, there -is some evidence that career-oriented and homemaking 
oriented women are similarly concerned with helping others, and 

- theirTS^±^-=-0T-ren1raid-an7^-c^ 



i more -interested in "service to others" than" most men. Research 
v/hich differentiates betv;een self-orientation issues and' social 
issues, instead of treating, them as mutually exclusive, would 
help clarify the differences between career-o; ient^d and homemaking 
oriented wcmen. ^ 

Education . In the one study concerned with educational aspira- 
tions, Gump (1972) s-^udied University of Rochester senior women / 
in 1966. She found that those v/ho/were 3elf-oriented (according 
to a revised Fand Inventory) were more likely tc plan to attend 
graduate school, while those who were other-oriented planned to - 
find a spouse. There were no significant differences in their 

grades or desire fpr academic distinction, but" other-^orientation 

was associated with ego strength. ' 



Role Innovation . When womert aspiring to pioneer and tradi- 
tional caj^eers'were compared, the aspiring Pioneers tended to^be 
more self-oriented. In her study of middle-class "eleventh and ' 
twelfth graders in a Catholic high school, Rezler, (I967) found 
that pirls v/' aspired to -be nurses or elementary 'school teachers 
scored hifrher on social service • interest on the Kuder Vocational 
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Preference 'Record, .than did girls who aspired to careers in 
medicine? mathematics or science, /Jn her study of fr.eshwomeh 

. ■ ■ > ■ ■ - "" ' « . • ' , • .. .... *'. . ... ; 

and senior women from Oklahoma Sta^e University, Kalka;( 196?) . 
found that women majoring in home economics were more other- 
oriented (as measured by the Fand Inventor^) than. were women 

. • ^. z • ' ■ • ■ • ' . . " ■ ^■ 

majoring in arts and sciences. The latter group vas not necessar 
ily;. oriented tov/ard pioneer careers, but !^ were certainly 
mpr^^li^kely to aspire to less traditional ckreers than* the home 
economics majors. Similarly^ McKenzie^ (^19'72) fourid that women-^ 
medical students and .doctoral candidates in education were more 
self-oriented on the Fand Inventory than full-time homemakers" 
with- bachelor •s degrees or junior^ majoring in elementary edu- . 
cation. The /graduate students were matched with the other women 
in terms of age and race. Among Stanford women from the class : 
of 1965f those planning to be college professors, artists, or 
to enter business careers were less inclined to help* others than, 
women planning to ,.teach elementary school! pr high school (Katz, / 
1969). Once again, this is. not a .clear traditional/pioneer - ■[ 
dichotomy, since m^ny careers in art and business are traditional 
ones. rn~"'cb~ntra^st~"t6"'~^th"es^^ ' 
upperclasswomen aspiring; to pioneer careers were more likely 
to participate in social .service extracurricular activities than 
those aspiring to traditional careers. Her sample consisted of 
over 1500'women from. 38 campuses. 

Tangri (1972) found that University of Michigan women with 
pioneer aspirations chose their career goals for different rtfesons 
than women/ with traditional .goals. In her study of women from 



the class of 1967f women with pi^onneir, goals balsedt their choices' . 
on their interests ^nd their desire for personal s^^isflac^tion, 
""""r a t her" t h a n fo7 '"al t r u i s t i c re a s o^n^*"' bT"'~c~d Pice r n wi th " f rmricTaX " 
•' security. Similarly, Almquist ( 197^) found that 5^' of the 
college women aspiring- to traditional care'ers rated "helping, 
others" as aj "quite important" or "very important" consideratiojnt^^,.^ 
— -i-n-^their~c^hoi<i.e-of^-c- — i-- 



pioneer aspirations. In her study 



of black women from five 



Eastern colleges in 1971f Mednick (11973 X .fo^^d that sophoniores 



who. aSpired to... traditional careers 



gave more*- other-oriented 



reasons for thei^r, career choice than did tho.se with- less tradi-r. 
tional 'goals. This was* not significant for seniors. " tvlost women 
in both' groups gave other-oriented reaspns. " ^ 

There was some, evidence .that wom.^n; aspiring to pipneer-.^^^are 
v/ere mpre likely, to consider/ their careers imporM:ant, and thus 
be less winding to give them up' if conflicts arase. Nagely , v. 
(1971) found that v;hite working mothers (in age=35) who were in . ' ' 

pioneer occupations v/ere. more -iikely- to report that they would . 

refuse to give up their careers' if their husbands asked them %0' 
jia..sa4:-..WDAaJLd^hjeixaJ^ 



husband's professional afivancementr/and felt '^hat their pro'fes-r 

'-.■•«■. 

\sional, activities were as important as their hirsbands' ^ However,, 
a -large proportion of career-oriented^ and working'womeh report 
that they would defeir to. thai r husbands* wishes^- or careers.^ „ ~ 
Rossi (1963^ studied 3, 500;\co.llegeVwo'(nen/^^ reporte'd that '-k-^' 

"women rlanning both traditional" and pioneer careers perceive'd 

- . .>,■'■' ■ ' " ■■ ■■ r ■■ : '■ : :v . /■ ,,■ • ■ ■ , . 

their . own ;car:eers as ies§ important •th^n helping their husbands? 
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careGi-Gi and Tavric (197?) found that ^0;'; of married wor'^inc 
wo.T.en would turn dov/n a better if their husbands' wore 

£:lirhtly or moderately unhappy about it. Hawley (1972) found 
that only IC;": of her aamplo of mathenatics and ncience majors 
at Can Diero State reported that they would pursue their present 
career choicer, if their hur^bandr, objected, compared to 16% of 
the education rr.a.iorr, and ZX> of the ccunselin/: students. These 
results dir-ctly cor.f lie t' wi th Tare.:- study, and seem to 
indicate that women acpirinr to picnoi- r careers are less cort- 
ni-ted to .careers, or that there is nore tolerance for a husband 
who objects to a r) oncer ( and therefore less acceptable and 
more threatenin;') career real. ■'"owever, in Hawley 's study, the 
counseling najors wore p^'i'^^rily wor.en who had worket! as teachers 
and had returned to :^hool; therefore, they probably were more 
career-oriented and rv-'.v were already narried. Since the a~e 
and nnrital status of the other two froups was not mentioned, it 
is Lr.pcrrible to know whether there issues r.ay have also been 
relevant t.-. the " ccnparisen botv;een then, 

?he:ie studies shew that wen en aspirin;- to or choosinr; pio- 
neer careers exrress less ccnccrn w! th helping: others ccr- ired 
to ratlrfyinr V\pxt p:wr. needs. ■;o-.vever, only op<r-s4i^y e'/ploros 
whether wonen with pioneer rcnlr -jctual.^y rarticipate in scc^ial 
service-crier, ted nctivitier. ^nd th^t r * :jdy " fo:ind t\it they were 
.-iore likely Jo so t":an were v.-r-.en .Trpirinr to trad i tiot.-ir; 
career.:. The relnticn-hip Vie tv.-eer, expressed o thcr-crien tation 
and actual behavior needs to be €>.:^~-ned in fc'ture research. 

• The st-:dies also r-cw that a ^arre rropsrtior. of wo-^^r:, rc- 
rardlesr of traditional or p:rn-er --riraticns or careers, report 
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that they are more oriented towards their husbands' (or imagin- 
ary future huabandrf)needsi than their ovm. In the one study of 
working mothers, Pioneers di'l express more self -oriented atti- 
tudes towards their career needs than did Traditlonals, however. 

Summary . There are few studies concerned with the relation- 
ship between career commitment or educniional aspirations and 
4»elf-orientation, and the studies which examine the relation- 
ship between pioneer aspirations and careers and other-orientatii 
use a larf;e variety of neasuren. However, the results are gen- 
erally consistent, indicating that women who have lesa tradi- 
tional career choices tend to be more self-oriented than other 
women. TJiere is some q'aestion as to whether they actually behave 
in a more self-oriented manner, and this deserves further study. 

There is no research evaluating the relationship between 
feminism and other-orientation. 

Ther«e results arr not surprising, particularly since the 
"housewife" scale of the SVIB-W (which is sometimes used to do- 
ternlnfs homenaking-oriented women and alco is negatively corre- 
lated with pioneer acpirntions) has been found to correlate 



ph ilanthr opic aspects of lovei kindnenn, sympathy, and un- 
pelfishnecn. 

There is some evidence that women become more other-oriented 
in coliere. KalKa (I968) found that college crnior women were 
more other-oriented on the Fand Inventory than were sophomore 
women, and nloo described thrir "ideal voman" and "average womacj" 
as more oth«r-orientod. However, a recent study indicates that 




scale of the A"V'1>, which meaBures the altruiotic 
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college woman and men may be becoming increasingly ae If -oriented* 
Aetln and Bisconti (1972) compared I966 entering college etu- 
denta with 1970 entering college otudenta and found that for 
both men and women there was leao emphasle on altruistic and 
materialistic goals and an increase in self-directedncss in 1970. 
The drainatic increase in unemployment since 1970 probably has 
influenced college students' life goals, and as a result this 
study many no longer reflect current attitudes. 

Independence. Dependence, and Affiliation 

A dimension nvhich may be closely relted to self or other 
orientation is the degree of independence and dependence which 
a woman expresses » which is sometirjes measured bjf nurturance. 



Career Commitment . There is remarkable consistency In these 



variety of popv^lntiono sampled. The one study of high school 
girls, conducted with Loo Angeles students, indicated that 
career-oriented glrln were more popular than their classmates 
(Turner, 196^). In this study, the girls who were planning to 
combine marriage and n career were most often lij^/ted as a good 
friend by- their classmates, compared to girls who expected to 
be slnp;ae career women or full-time homemakers. In the other 
atudiee, however, career-oriented woaen were less aff illative. 
In an early stttdy 01 college freehwomen, Koyt and Kennedy (I058) 
found that homemaking-oriented women scored higher on the succor- 
ance cecals of the EPFS than career-oriented women. Counselsan 
(1971) studied students at Emnanuel College and found that home- 



or need for affiliatirn or succorance. 




results, despitii? different personality measures used and a 
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making-oriented women deacribed themselves as more dependent 
than their stereotype of career-oriented women. Cook (I968) • 
studied Purdue seniors in I966 and found that career-oriented 
women scorjsd higher on independence and lower on "need for 
security compared to homemaking-oriented women. Preedman 
(1965],- studied a small sample of students at an Eastern women's 
college and found that career-oriented women were more inde- 
pendent according to their MMPI scores. Using Cough's ACL 
for affiliation, Oliver (197^) found that among University of 
Maryland psychology students that she studied in 1971-2, those 
who were career-oriented were less affiliative than homemaking 
oriented women. In Rand's national sample of college fresh- 
women from 28 campuses, career-oriented wome^i v»ere more in<3/e- 
pendent (I968). In this study, career-orientation was defined 
as aspirations to a doctorate and the attitude that the pur- 
pose of colleee is to prepare for a career, rather than to find 
"-•a husband-, " ~" " ' 

The results for career women were similar to those for 
career-oriented college women. In her study of Stanford alum- 
nae from the classes of 1939-62, Lozoff (1970) found that career 
oriented women valued work because it offered them a feeling of 
Independer^e. rorris (1?7^) found that college-educiited career 
women had a greater need for nurtvtrance (on the EPFS) compared 
to colle^-o-educated homemakera. Using projective tests, Birn- 
baun (1971) found that University of Michigan alumnae from the 
classes of 19'*5-55 who became hoinemakers were more dependent and 
nurturant than the Kichif^n married faculty women. 

110 
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These studies indicate that career-oriented and career 
women are more indr«p«nden;, and that they value this indepen- 
dence, whereas homemaking-oriented women are mpre dependent and 
possibly more affiliative, with greater needs for succorance. 
The results on nurturance are conflicting. 

In the one study of high school students, career-oriented 
girls were more popular i however, their affiliativeness and in- 
deper.dence were not evaluated. More research on the behavioral 
components involved (• such as friendships) would contribute 
greatly to the literature in this area. Turner's study also 
suggests the possible influence of age or this dimension. In 
her study of college-educated women. Morris (1974) found that 
for both homemakers and married career women, the women between 
the akes of -36-^1-5 expressed greater need for affiliation and 
nurturance on the EPFS than did the younger (ages 20-35) or older 
_'iageflA5l^-uilder.)-git)ups^-^inee-thi«-m^ 
likely to have children of high school age or older, these need? 
are probably not being m.et by their family as much as they were' 
in earlier years. An important question is how these women deal' 
with these Jieeds, and what types of women turn to careers or other 
activities in order to satisfy them. 

Role Innovation. Several stwdies indicate that women aspiring 
to pioneer careers were more independent than other career-oriented 
women. Cowan and Moore (1971) found that Way n« State women who 
aspired to pioneer occupations described themselves as more in- 
dependent and" autonomous than did women aspiring to traditional 
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careers. Sundhein ^1963} found that Temple University upper- 
classwomen who were majoring in elementary education scored 
higher on need for affiliation than women majoring in mathe- 
matics-science fields or languages. Stein (I969) found that 
first year nursing students scored higher than other college 
women on the need for nurturance and succorance on the EPFS, 
and lower on the need for autonomy. The need for nurturance 
decreased significantly toy the senior year^ however, and the 
need for autonomy increased. 

The four studies of graduate students show similar results. 
In their study of women doctoral students in androgynous and 
pioneer fields, O'Leary and Braun (1972) foimd that these 
women were higher on self-sufficiency (vs, group dependency) 
on the 16 PP, compared to male doctoral etudents and women with 
undergraduate degrees, Lopate (I968) found women in medicine 
were more likely to express a desire for independence than were 
women in traditional fields, la contrast. Love tt (I968) found 
no differences between science and social work graduate students 
on their self-described autonomy on an ACL, 

The Lovett results conflict with all of the other studies. 
However, social work graduate students may enter androgynous ^ 
careersr which makes. -these results leas clear-cut than other 
studies. The other studies consistently show that women aspiring 
to pioneer careers are more autonofflous and independent i tuifor- • 
tunately, there are no studies of career wbmen"i which would 
determine whether or not these differences are maintained. . 
Stein*8 study indicates that, although women aspiring to pioneer 
and traditional careers may differ when they are younger, it is 
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possible that these differences dissipate as they mature. 
However, several studies show that in at least some cases 
these differences are still significant among seniors and grad- 
uate students. 

Feminism. There were four studies concerned with feminists, 
Chernlss (1972) found that members of a Women's Liberation group 
were more autonomous than other women. Fowler and Van de Riet 
(1972) found that wanen who participated iri a feminist confer- 
ence at the University of Florida described themselves as more 
autonomous on Cough's ACL than did University undergraduates 
or a group of elderly women. There were no significant differ- 
ences between the groups for self -de scribed need for succerance. 
In a study using three different measures of autonomy, Dempewolff 
(197^) found that Universi'ty of Cincinnati women wi$h feminist 
attitudes were more autonomous than their classmates on the 
Triandis Social Distance Scale, Kahl's Modernism II Scale, and 
Barron's Independence of Judgment Scale. 

In an earlier study, Sundheim (1963) found no differences 
on the need for .affiliation among Temple University undergradu- ' 
ates with traditional or nontraditional sex role concepts. 

Summary. The gtudiea cited censiktently demonstrate that 
career-oriented women, particularly those. aspiring to pioneer, 
careers, are more autonomous and independent than other women. 
The results on need for affiliation, succoranceSwd nurturance 
are leas clear, but they surest a similar pattern. Research 
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is needed #hieh will. examine whether differences on this di«* 
mensipn' merely predict career goals»-^br whether they are main- 
talned when these women make their career choices* The four 
studies of feminists show these women to be more autonomous^ 
but more research is needed to evaluate both activist feminists 
and ideological feminists* 

In a r«cent study, Sedney and Turner (1975) reported that 
college men and women had similar scores on need for affiliation 
on the EPFS I nowever, need for affiliation was inversely corre- 
lated with n Ach for the women, but not for the men. An inter- 
esting related issue is Lazoff's finding that gifted Stanford 
women tested between I96I-5 who were more autonomous were also 
more accepting of dependency and social needs Tl97^). The liter- 
ature clearly indicates that despite their accepting attitude, 
they do not share these needs. 

? ■ - . . • - ' 

Tnlng>Orientea vs. Feopie-OrlentecT ' ~" 

Women have been perceived as oriented toward helping others 
and toward being with others, rather than working with things 
and ideas. This characteristic is sometimes valued, whereis 
at other times it is discussed as a trait which precludes in- 
tellectual accomplishment, particularly in male-dominated fields. 

Career Commitment . In their study of college women in 
1958-59» Simpson and Simpson (1961) found that career-oriented 
women were slightly less oriented toward people (vs. things)^ com- 
pared to homemaking-oriented women. In their study of home 
economics majors at Iowa State, Vetter and Lewis- (1964) found 
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thai career-oriented senior wonen were leas tolerant of people 
than were homemaking-oriented women, Schissel (I968) studied 
400 women at Nebraska Teachers College using the SVIB, and 
concluded, that career-oriented women were more, interested in 
things and homemaking-oriented women were mor-e interested in 
people. Kriger "(1972) took a slightly different view, hypothe- 
sizing that the kind of parental- treatment which facilitated 
- people-orientation (rather than thing-orientation) in men would 
instead facilitate homeraaking-orientation (rather than career 
orientation) for women* Her study of middle-class women (ages 
2Q-48) supported her hypothesis. In contrast to these studies, 
Rand*s national sample of college freshwomen showed that career 
oriented womenSicored higher on "understanding of others" than 
homemaking-oriented women, and. there were no differences between 
the two groups on "sensitivity to the needs of ethers" (I968)., 
Rand defined career-orientat ion differently, however 1 her career 
. oriented women aspired to doctorates and felt that the purpose 
of college was to prepare for a career rather than to find 
a- spouse. 

There are few studies in this areap and several do not 
actually compare people-oriehiation and thing-orientatione Only 
Rand* a sturdy used a large liational sampicp and her measures of 
career commitment and people-orientation were not comparable 
to the other studies. Therefore no conclusion can, be readhed. 

Role Innovation . In the one study comparing women aspiring 
to traditional and pioneer careers, Lovett (I969) found that 
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abience graduate students wore less people-oriented than social 
work graduate students, according to their scores on an In^ter- 
est Inventory. Since social work Is a more peeple-orlented^ 
profession, this finding is not nfecessarlly gen^iralizable yto 
all pioneer/tradltloiial comparisons.^ 



Summary . The few sxudies cited indicate that career-oriented 
women may describe themseilves as less people-oriented and more 
oriented toward other activities. More* research is needed te , 
determine whether this is the case, and to discover^ whether 
this difference is discernible in the way these women interact 
with others and approach nonlnterpersenal activities. The re- . 
latienships between role innovation or feminism and people- 
erientatlon have not been studied. 

These results are confusing because 'the question of people- 
orientation is closely related to other variables, such as affi- 
liation, and ether-orientation is sometimes measured in terms 
ef intellectual interests* When these related variables were 
evaluated separately, similar trends were apparent, however. 

Conformity and Nonconformity 

Nonconformity and unconventlonality are traits which one 
expects to be associated with independence, and with assumption- 
questioning in general* The results confirm these expectations. 

Career Ceminltment . The six studies which evaluate the 
relationship between career commitment and conformity show simi- 
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lar results. In an *arly studyt Goldsen et al . (i960) found 
that among the Cornell women whom he studied in 1952$ the career 
oriented women were less conventional and expressed more irrever- 
ance concerning rules. In this study ^ career commitment was 
measured in terms of the degree of expected satisfaction from 
a career compared to other activities. Studying a small sample 
of students at an Eastern women's collegOt Freedman (I965) found 
that career-oriented women were more unconventional on the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic* Personality Inventory (MMPI ). In her study of 
women from 28 campuses ^ Rand: (I968) also found that 'the career 
oriented women were less conservative as measured by the Ameri- 
can College survey. Rand defined career commitment as aspira- 
tions^to a doctorate and the attitude that the purp-'-e college 
is to prepare for a career rather than to find a spouse. In 
their study of University- ^f Missour women who completed the 
SVIB between 1958-6^ and were retested in 1967i Gysbers et al . 
(1968) found that the women who were consistently career-oriented 
were less conventional than those who were consistently homemaking 
oriented. Similarly^ Morris (197^*;) found that college-educated 
career women were more free -thinkings according to their scores 
oh the 16 PFr whereas colleglis-educated homemakers were more 
moralistic and staid. Using projective tests, Birnbaum (1971) 
found that University of Michigan gifted alumnae from the classes 
of 19^^5-55 who were homemakers in the 1960^s were more conven- 
tional-than the University of Michigan married faculty women. 

The results are not always comparable t since Rand and Goldsen 
defined career commitment in unusual ways and Birnbaum did not 
compare two well-matched groups, and compared women in one pio- 
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neer field with high ability_ homemakers.- Although the results 
are consistent, more research is necessary before any conclu- 
sions can be drawn a^?:)ut the relationship between these two 
' variables* 

y 

\ - . , 

Education . In the one study of educational attainmertt, 
, Paunce ( 196?) , studied college women in the eighty percentile 

• , >■* . V 

rank. She found that those who dropped out of xollege were 

<• - ' * ' ■ • . - ' - ' 

less conventional than those who graduated, and they were more 

likely to have majored in English, linguistics, languages,, 
natural science, mathematics and business administrati^on.^ 
Their greater unconventionality appears to contradict the lit- 
erature which shows that career-oriented women are more uncon- 
ventional, since women^with more education are more likely to 
be career-oriented. However, their majors suggest that they . 
may have had pioneer aspirations, and for some reason become 
too discouraged to pursue these goals. If the research on pio- 
neer aspirations demonstrates that this variable is Associated 

with unconventionality,! this would help to explain these puzzling 

- I . • % 

results, ,i V 

^ Role Innovation , .The two studies of women with p^ioneer 

aspirations support the relationship between pioneer goals and 

nonconformity, Tangri (1972) studied Univeristy ef Michigan 

women from the class of 1^6?, and found that women with pioneer 

.aspirations described themselves as less conventional on a 

^\ - j> • • ■ 

•emantlc differential, compared with women with traditional 

career aspirations. Similarly, O'Leary and Braun (1972) found 
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that women dScttral students in maler-dominated and androgynous 
fields scored higher than male 'doctoral students ©r females 
with undergraduate degrees -on radical temperment .( vs. conser- 
vative), rebelliousness and nonconformity oh the 16 PF. 

\; Feminism . r There .. were two studies c oncer nedN^ith feminists. 
Jo.estlhg (1971) feund that white college women who^ere members 
•f a Women's Liberation, group showed higher creativity> risk- 
taking, and orlgihai5.ty on the Torrance Life Experience I^wen- 
tory. The control\group consisted of women who were not ac^ve 
feminists who were matched for their fathers* occupations, and 
their feelings about illegal drugs and the number ofc organizatio 
that they belonged to* In their study of Women's Liberation 
members at Florida State University, O'Neil et_al.(l975) fouhd 
that these women scored higher on the Pd scale- of the MMPI, in- 
dicating that they were more independent arid less constrained 
by traditional social customsj compared to a nonmember control 




group. Both studies were concerned with activist ferainistst and. 
feminist attitudes were not measured or controlled. 

Summary. Although there are few studies which evaluate con- 
formity, and the ones that cited use a variety of measures, this 
literature shows a strong agreement that career-oriented women, 
career women, women- aspiring to pionieer-careers, sj^i.^activist - 
feminists are more unconventionar, or at least describe them- ' 
selves that way. This supports, the hypothesis made in Chapter 1, 
that women who, have a questioning attitude toward the femaieTrel^ 



will also be more' likely to questlon^assumptlons in other areaSt 
Of course» it is possible that these women perceive themaolves ^ 
as nonconformists because of their, unconventional attitude'^ 
toward the female role, and consider themselves conventional 

in most other areas. This possibility could be jstudied with 

•• ■ . ■ . , • " ^ ' ^' ' '\ % • ^ ' ■■ ' ■ - ■ ' 

scales which aure more specific in' terras of type of nonconformity. 

The hypothesis that women who 6hoose less tfaditionaif goaljs 
and express less traditional attitudes are more unconventional 
is ^Iso supported by a study of college women in I962 (Bott/ I968) 
In this study, women who expressed •^masculine* interests (accord- 
ing to the SVrIB ,M-P scale) were less reliant on the approval and 
support of others and less likely to conform to social/ demands , 
according to their CPI scores. Since women who express more 
••masculine" interests on the SVIB are .usually mo'ire career-oriented 
and more JLikely to express interest in pioneer careers, this 
study supports the preiri^^ research. However t more 

reisearch on career^: women; with feminist attitudes is 
still necessary. . \ • ^ 

^ ' Fauhce's study of college drop-outs also suggests a possible^ 
reason for, .the research on SES which showed that mothers who had v 
not completed college were more likely to have daughters with ^ V^^^^ 

pioneer aspirations. Faunce's study indicates that women who 
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quit college |iinay be dissatisfied with traditional female fields, 
and yet feel unable to pursue their more nontraditional interests!. 
If this is the case, it would logically follow that j^eir daugh- v 
thers* , interests would alSo be less traditional. Since Faiihce's 
study was conducted in the late i960 's, it ispossible that her 
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findings ar/ irrelevant te the college drop-outs of the 19^0*8 

(who became the mothers of the college women studied in the 1960*s). 

However, this question certainly deserves further study. 

» 

Self Concept and Self-Esteem 

Self-esteem is a major concfern^ since Western society einpha- 
sizes the importance of a career ^ib a criterion of status and 
prestige. Holland (1959) theorized that occupational level is 
primarily dependent on intelligence and self-evaluation. Many 
studies have demonstrated that females tend to have lower self 
esteem than males, and this phenomenon has not changed in recent 
years. Putnam and Hansen ^ 1972 )- studied Buffalo eleventh graders 
and found that the girls had lower self-esteem than the boys. In 
a study of seniors from 9'* colleges and universities in 1971# 
Haird (1973) found that women Fitted themselves lower than men 
did on a variety of measures of academic performance as well as 
interpersonal skills. These differences were also maintained 
for women planning to enter graduate or professional schools. 

Connell and Johnson (1970) studied girls and boys in a 
Catholic junior high school, and found that the high sex-rol€- 
identified males had higher general self-esteem than the Low sex- 
role-identif led females. There was no significant diffcarence 
between high sex-role-identified females and low sex-role-idSfnti- 
fied females. However, the low sex-role-identified maiesJkuid 
significantly lower self-efiteem than either female group. These 
results indicate that beinf. a^'masculine*' male contributes to 
high self-esteem, whereas being a less '•masculine" male is the 
most destructive to self-esteem. In contrast, ••feminine'* females 



do not have higher or lower self-esteem than less "feminine'* 
females, apparently because femiryrf^e^*^^ is not valued, 

even though it is viewed as more appropriate for junior high 
school girls. One would expect similar results with adult 
males and females, but there is no comparable data. 

The reason for females' lower self-esteem is probably in- 
herent in our cultural stereotype of women. Rosenkrantz et_al. 
(1968) found that women from several "New England colleges tended 
to perceive themselves as having similar personality patterns 
to their stereotype of a -feminine- personality. Since these 
traits are measured on a masculine-feminine continuum, with the 
••masculine" pole usually considered more desirable, the choice 
of -feminine- traits is also the choice of the less valued traits* 
Broverman et al . (1972) concluded that these college women incor- 
porated the negative aspects of "femininity" into their self 
concepts, f^oreover, women tend to devalue the work of other 
women (Goldberg, 1968j Pheterson, Kiesler, & Goldberg, 1971), 
and in so doing, devalue themselves. 

Real V3. Ideal . One way to measure self-esteem is to 
compare one's self-concept with one's ideal (Silber & Tippet, 
1965)1 Carl Ro^^ers suggests that this is also related to per- 
sonal adjustment. Several studies have evaluated self-esteem 
in this manner. 

Richardson (1975) found that female college seniors with 
self and role concepts and role aspirations that were homemaking 
oriented had medium, or low self-esteem, as measured by moderately 
or hirhly discrepant self-ideal images. Moreover, high self 



esteem strengthened the relationship between self -career woman 
congruence and career comimitmient. Women with high self-hoJi«MJcer 
-Q^ongruence and high self-esteem did not have lower c axe er . commit- 
ment. Thsse results indicate that women with high self-esteem 
are less likely to be homemaking-orientedt even if they perceive 
themselves as m.ore similar to homemakers than to career women. 
Cowan and Moore (1971) reported a nonsignificant tendency for 
career-oriented college women to have less discrepancy between 
their real and ideal self-concepts than women, who were homemaking 
oriented. 

Ccunselman (1971) found that career-oriented and homemaking 
oriented Wellesley students differed significantly on their des- 
criptions of/ their real and ideal self-concepts, using Leary's 
ICL. The career-oriented woman's ideal was more sf otical 
and distrustful than the homemaking-oriented ideal and the 
homemaking-oriented women, reported feeling that they were more 
competitive and exploitive than their ideal. It is clear from 
this data that career-oriented women and homemaking-oriented 
women have different ideal self -concepts, and these results 
can be interpreted in terms of the career-oriented viewing them- 
selves as somewhat more traditionally -feminine** than their ideal, 
whereas the homemaking-oriented women viewed themselves as some- 
what less "femiriine** than their ideal. As the stereotype of 
appropriate behavior for males and females begins to slowly 
change, as Burhenne (1972) found in her recent study,, this will 
probably influence women's self -concepts and self-esteem as it 
relates to their attitudes tov^ard the female role. 



Career CommitmTit . Greenhaus (1973) studied male and fe- 
male college students and found that the relative priority 
of a career and the general attitudes towards work were more 
highly correlated with self-esteem for males than for females. 
Students with higher self-esteem tended to enjoy planning a . 
career and viewed working as positive way of expressing them- 
selves. Studies of women's career commitment show similar re ults. 
Cook (1968) studied graduating seniors in the class of I966, and 
found that career-oriented women were more self-confident than 
homemaking-oriented women. Rand studied freshwoinen from 28 
campuses, defining career commitment in terms of aspirations to 
a doctorate and the attitude that the purpose of college is for 
career preparation rather than to find a spouse. She found that^ 
the career-oriented women had higher intellectual self-confidence 
(as measured ty the American College Survey) than the women who, 
responsed differently for both criteria questions* Since Rand's 
definition bf career commitment included higher education aspira- 
tions, it is not surprising that she found this groiip to be more 
confident of their intellectual skills. In contrast to these 
results, Katz (I969) found that career-oriented San Jose Gity 
College women had higher self-esteem on the Rosenberg scale than 
homemaking-oriented San Jose women, whereas the opposite was true 
for homemaking-oriqnted and career-oriented Stanford women. 
Both groups were from the class of 1965- Vetter and Lewis (1964) 
found that senior home economics majors at Iowa State who were 
homemaking-oriented were more sure of themselves than their career 
oriented classmates. 

1 5 1 




The five studies of career women show- a similar variety 
of results. T^nsley (1972) studied University of Minnesota 
alumnae who were freshwomen between 1950-58 in a follow-up study 
in 1970-71. She found that the women who were employed had 
higher intellectual self-confidence and rated themselves higher ' 
on-academic ability than the women who were full-time horaemakers. 
The homemakers, however, were higher on confidence in social 
skills. Similarly, Xozoff (1970) found that Stanford alumnae 
from the clasees of 1939-62 who were homemaking-oriented in the 
Mate 1960's were more confident of their competence in home tasks 
and in their roles as wives and mothers. In her study of Univer- 
sity of Michigan alumnae who graduated with distinction between 
19'<-5-55 and were homemakers in the late I960's, Birnbaum (1971) 
reported that the alumnae homemakers had lower self-esteem and 
perceived themselves as less attractive -to men and more incompe- 
tent than did the University faculty wowen. Several other studies 
have evaluated women's perceptions of their own attractiveness.. 
Cysbera et al . (1968) studied alumnae who had attended the Uni- 
veraity of Missouri between 1958-64 in a retest in 1967, and 
found that those who were consistently career-oriented on the 
SVI3 described themselves as at least moderately attractive, and 
considered themselves more attractive than the homemaking-oriented 
women considered themselves. Katz (1970), however, found no differ- 
ence between the self-described attractiveness of working women 
and fall- time homemakers (ages 26-50) who were alumnae of Stan- 
ford and Santa Roaa Junior College in a study conducted in 1966, 

These studies indicate that, at least in some sainples, career 



oriented wom^n have higher self^esteeoi^ particularly in terms 
of their intjpllectual abilities and attractiveness. However, 
homemaking-oriented women may be more self-confident in other 
spheres t particularly "^in homemaking and social skills. The" 
1969 Katz study suggests that SES or intellectual ability may 
.be very influential? apparently career commitment is .a sign 
of lower self-cpnfidence for some* women, probably because they , 
do not value this role as highly as nipr| traditional pursuits. > 
This may have also been the ca^e for the Iowa Sta'f^ home economics 
majors. As a result, the relationship between j^tlf -esteem and 

career commitment varies according to the attitudes of the 

• ■* » * 

women involyed. " However^ the majority of the results agree that 
career-oriented woman have higher self-esteem. / - 

E^^ ucat lon. In th^» one study concerned with education, Paunce^ 
(1967) found t;iat the high ability college women who dropped out ^ 
of the University of p'innesota wtre less self-confident than 
their high ability classmates who graduated. 

Role Inno -nation ; tChefe are three studies concerned with 
the jrelationship b?:^tween self-esteem and pioneer goals. AJLmquist 
(19?^) found that over'' four-fifths of the college women aspiring 

be pioneers "thought that their teachers considered them out- 
standing students,, compared wit?: one-half of the women aspiring 
to traditional cdreers. In contrast, McKenzie: (1972) found no 
differences in terms of self -acceptance for women who were doctoral 
sti^dents in education or medical students, compared with home- 



makers withivbachelor's degrees and juniors majoring in elementary 
education.- 'Similar ly, Resnick, Fayble, and Osipow (1970) foiind ^ 
no relationship between scores on the Tennessee self -concept 
scale and career preferences on the Kiider for male or female 
Introductory Psycihology students at the Ohio State University. 

These studies support the trends apparent in the career • 
commitment and education literature. Homen with nbntraditional ! 
career choices. who are in. college or graduate school iappear to 
have higher self-confidence in terms of their ability, but not 
necessarily in dther areas. 

Feminism . Fowler and Van de Riet (1972) found that women 
(I age= 22.^) attending a feminist conference at the University 
of Florida had higher self-esteem than university undergraduates 
(m age=2^.5) or elderly women (m age = 67.5) » according to their 
responses on Cough's ACL. In her study of doctoral students at 
the University of Michigan, all, of whom expressed feminist at- 
titudes, Stoloff (1973) found that the activists were more likely 
tio perceive themselves as attractive to men. However, when Lipman 
Bltifmen (1972) studied the wives of Boston area graduate students, ^ 
shferfoupd that the 73^ who expressed morr^fejiinist attitudes did * 
not differ from the women with more traditional views in terms of 
their self-confidence as a wife, mother, student, employee, or 
their ability to succeed at difficult tasks. 

The differences in these three results may be caused by the 
different measures of feminism nsedt however, the Fowler and Van 
de Riet study did not control SES, age, education, or other vari-. 
ables which may have been relevant. Furthermore, Fowler and Van de 
Rict's samples were small, with only 18 feminists and 16 yv- 
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graduates. The Stoloff samples were well matchedt bu^ her 
pamples were also smalli 22 activists , and 22 nonactivists^, 
The Lipman-Bluinen samples were both from the population of wives 
of graduate students, all had at least some, college, and they 
were similar in age and SES.. Furthermore, her sample size of 
1,012 represented a very larige proportion of the population 8h# 
wa^ st^^^ The fact that 739^ of the women had nontradltional 

attitudes indicates that the measure used probably did not differ 
entiate between strong feminists and moderate feminists i however, 
the similarity between the Fowler and Van de Riet and Stoloff 
results may be caused by the fact that both studied feminist; 
activists; whereas Lipman-Blumen studied women with feminist, 
attitudes. 

Summary , Overall, the research results suggest that women 
who are career-oriented, who are career women, or who aspire to 
less traditional careers havij more self-confidence in terms of o. 
their intellectual abilities,, and possibly in terms of feeling 
attractive. Homemaking-oriented women may feel more confident 
of their homemaking and social skills. Thei-e is no evidence^ 
that women who choose less traditiorial career goals or have 
more feminist attitudes feel more or less confident about their ^ 
overall abilities than other women; however, very little research 
has been done in this area. The majority of measures have evalu- 
ated self-esteem in specific areas. 

The 1969 Katz study is importguit because he used a measure 
of general self esteem and found that the homemaking-oriented 
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and career-oriented comparisons were opposite for the two 
samples. Since the two samples differed in SES, ability, and 
on other dimensions, it is impossible to determine exactly why 
this phenoteenori occured. However, these results strongly suggest 
that the "relationship between self-esteem and career goals is 
dependent on other variables. Although a career is a source of 
presitge in this culture, women who choose the more traditional ^ 
orientation toward the home will not necessarily show lower self- 
confidence than women who decide to pursue a career. However, 
there is evidence that self-esteem is integrally related to 
career choice for women. Korman (I967) found.that females with^ 
low self-esteem chose occupations which required the skills in 
which they were less qualified, rather than occupations which 
required the skills in which they were competent. This suggests 

' • - " . ' ^ 

that women with higher self-esteem will make more appropriate 
career choices and will therefore be more satisfied. with their 
careers, and more likely to become career , women,, More research 
is needed, particularly using measures of general self-esteem, 
and t6 evaluate the relationships between different types of 
self-esteem. 

Thore is too little research on feminism- to analyze further. 

Adjustment! General Mental Health arid Anxiety 

The personality traits tha=t^re considered "feminine" are 
considered mentally healthy for women, although they are con- 
sidered a sign of poor mental health for "males" or "adults" 
(Broverman et_al. . 1970). Rycklak and Legerski (1967) argued 
that the learning of appropriate sex role behavior is crucially 
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'important for healthy adjustment, and that females who are not 
retiring and passive "will be more prone to personality malad- 
justments," 

Since career-oriented women and wom^n with pioneer career 
goals have been shown to have more "masculine" personality 
characteristicst these studies suggest that they will be per- 
ceived as less well adjusted, or will actually be less well 
adjusted. However, very little research has been conducted 
in this area. 

- Career Commitment . In their study of white married mothers, 
conducted in 1957, Sharp and Nye (I963) found no differences 

in anxiety level or phychosomatic illness in their comparison 

■I <, 

of employed women and full-time horaemakers. In a study of 
married and single career women and -full-time' homemakers, Ja- 
bury (1968) found no differences in terms of identity diffusion 
or anxiety, as measured by a semantic differential. In' a study 
of University of Missouri women who were administered the SVIB 
between 1958-6'f and'retested as alumnae in 196?, Gysbers et al . 
(1968) found that the wom'^n who were consistently career-oriented 
were less content with their levels of personal adjustment than 
the women v/ho were consistently homeraaking-oriented. In her 
study of Stanford alumnae from the classes, of 1939-62, Lozoff 
(1970) found that the women who reported moderate lateresdL In 
careers tended to turn to a career after they found that marriage 
did not meet all their needs, and were more likely to indicate 
a desire for prof e;ssional help with their problems, compared to 
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women with stronger or weaker career interests. 

The results are not clear, but these studies suggest that 
th jre may be some validity in the assumption that career women 
are less well adjusted, and that this relationship may reflect 
the tendency for women who are dissatisfied with homemaking or 
marriage to pursue careers in an attempt to cure their other 
problems* Since there are: no studies of , the mental health of 
career-oriented and homemaking-oriented college women, it is 
impossible to determine whether this trend would be maintained 
for young women aspiring to be career women. 

Role Innovation , In their study of freshworaen at Penn- 
sylvania State University, Osipow and Gold (I968) found that 
personal adjustment clients were more likely to express nontradi 
tional career interests on the SVIB than were other students, 
although there were no differences in terms of career goails. 
Karman (1973) found no differences between college upperclass- 
women with pioneer and traditional goals in terms of anxiety, in 
heF study of a national saijiple of college students. In the one 
study of career women, Startdley and Soule (197^) found that 56% 
of the- white married women (m = ^0 years old) with careers in 
architecture, law, medicine, and psychology in their sample re- 
ported that they were not well adjusted. 

Feminism . Fowler and Van de Riet (1972) found that women 
attending a feminist conference at the University of Florida. did 
not differ from the University undergraduates or two groups of 
elderly women on their perceptions of their personal adjustment. 
Similarly, Lipman-Blumen (1972) found that women with feminist 
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and , traditional attitudes were equally happy in her study of the 
wives of Boston area graduate, students. . However, the women with 
feminist attitudes were more likely to report that they had been 
lonely adolescents^ Cherniss (1972) also reported that members 
of a Women'^s Liberation group were more likely to report being 

alienated as adolescents, " * 

. . * . • < ■ - 

, Summary . Although women who, challenge the. traditional fe- 

male role ar^ often perceived as maladjusted by others, there is 
little data to support this assumption; Two of the studies .~ 
suggest that, in some cases, women who choose careers may feel 
less well adjuste\i than full-time homemakersi however, this may 
be the result of a conflict between their two primary roles, ra- 
ther than the cause of their career commitment. Lozoff '"s study 
distinguished between thos^i v'i men who yere strongly career-ori- 
ented and those who were moderately career-oriented, and found 
that the latter group tended to choose Wcareer as- a second, choice 
after their first choice (maWiagis) proved disappointing. This 
study suggests that women who became career-oriented after several 
years of being oriented toward homemaking activities may feel 
leas satisfied and less well adjusted, but that women with more 
stable career.,co"mmitment may be as well adjusted as other women. 
The Osipow and Gold study suggests that women with non- . ' 
traditional career interests who choose traditional career goals" 
may be more likely to seek personal adjustment counselingi there 
were no differences in the actual career goals of counseling cli- 
ents and other freshwomen. In the Karman study of college wora^n, 
and the two studies of feminists, there were no relationships 
between traditional and nontraditional women in terms of ad just- 
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ment or anxiety. This /nay be because all three studies were con- 
ducted in the 1970*s, when these goals^ and attitudes were more 
widely accepted. The Standley and Soule study shows^a high degree 
of self-described poor^ adjustment among Pioneers i /however , there 
were no Traditionals with which to compare these results. The , 
Lipman-Blumen and Cherniss studies suggest that feminists mayr 
have been less well adjusted as children, perhaps because of the 
more rigid sex roles of the period or of the adolescent culture. 
More research is needed on this important issu^ for both young 
women and adults, : ^. - / 

' Chapter Summary ' 

There is very little data on the personality characteristici 
associated with educational aspirations or" feminism, but" the ' 
relationships between career commitment and . pioneer aspirations 
and several personality traits have .been strongly demonstrated. 

Career Commitment . Three characteris^tics were consistently 
associated with career commitment, Carjeer-oriented women ^and 
^ career women were higher in achievement motivation or competitive- 
ness in^all of the studies cited. The measures of achievement 
motivation varied, although the EPFS was used in four studies. 
Career-oriented women and ^career ^women also tended to be more 
independent and less affiliativei the majority of these studies 
were conducted with career-oriented undergraduates. Career-ori- 
ented and career women also perceived themselves as more aggres- 
sive pr assertive than homemaking-oriented women and homemakersj 
however, when an active-passive continuum was used, there were 
no signficant differences, \ 

y The results^ were less clear for five other traits; Careei^ 
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.oriented college womeri tended to be ,mbr^ than-,h6ine- 
I aaking-oriented women in the three studies cited^ but there were - 

no studies of graduate students or working women. Career-oriented 
wonien an^ career women _.tended to be more self-oriented, whereas " 
homemaking-oriented Women were more rOtherr-orientedi however, ' 
^ both groups were interested in helping others. The six studf^s 
on conformity agreed that j career-oriented and career women were : 
- less conventional than hbmemaking-oriented wom^en and horn' emakersr 
however, the variety of criteria used to measure career coraiait-. 
" ' merit weakens the impact, of these results. Three -studies indicated 
that fiomemaking-oriehted women were more sociable, than career-ori- 
ented wpmenv whereas Rand found "^hat career-oriented .women Who 
aspired ,to doctorates or prpfe3si\)nal degrees were more sociable 
than hbmemaking-oriented college women. Finally, there was some 
• evidence that careetr-oriented and career women, felt more^ attra^^^ 
„ ■ and intelligent than homemaking-oriented: women and ftall-.time home- 
makersi and that the latter. felt more confident of their home- 
making and social skills. The results concerning generalV self 
esteem wei-e not clear, and there were strong indications that . 
other .variables such as SES influenced this relationship, probably . 
' . because women's careers, are considered more desirable by -some ' 
cultui*al groups than others. 

The least conclusive results were /for th^ literai:ure on 
orientation towards- things vs. people, endurance, and personal 
adjustment. The data suggests that" career-oriented and career 
women are more oriented towards things and idea^ and less towards 
\ people, that they are more persevering, iiS-less content with their 
1 adjustment^ Howevext:,^^^^^^^ . 
/ -less consistent than for the other traits discussed 
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Education , There are only three, studies on educational 
attaininent or aspirations. Faunce's study found that wQfr.en 
who dropped out of college were lessi conformist and less self- 
confident. Gump's study demonstrated that women aspiring to 
graduate degrees were more self-oriented than other* women. 
Korn found no differences between ren.ale graduate gtudents and 
women with undergraduate degrees in terms of masculinity on the 
SVI3 M-F scale, which suggests that these women tmay be very 
similar on most of the traits discussed S.n tnis chapter, since 
these traits are included in the Tn-F scale* More research is 
recensary to examine this hypothesis further. 

Role Innovation , Four traits were strongly associated with 
pioneer aspirations or pioneeer careers. Achievement motivation 
was consistently .tronger for college womerf with pioneer aspira- 
tionsj however, there was little data on career women on grad- 
uate students. iVednick's study indicated that this relationship 
may not pertain to black women, a consif^erationt which deserves 
further study. College women with pi )r- er aspirations were more 
Intellectual, bat there were no studies of graduate students or 
women with pioneer careei^s. Vomen with pioneer goals and pioneer 
careers also expressed greater {?elf-orientation and less orienta- 
tion towarri helping others. Tht^se trends were apparent in their 
expressed reasons for their career choice and in their reluctance 
to give up their careers to please their husbands. Despite 
these differences, wor-en with pioneer goals tended to put their 
husbands c^.reers first, and in one study college women with pio- 
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neer aspirations ware more likely to participate in social 
service extracurricular activities. This suggests that even 
women with pioneer goals are very other-oriented, and that 
their behavior may be more other-oriented than their expressed 
attitudes. Other variables, such as political beliefs, may 
confound the resultsi for example, if women with pioneer goals 
are more liberal politically, they might be more likely to 
participate in social service activities than other women^ but 
^l80 be more willing to defend their personal needs in their 
relationships with family members or close friends. Women 
with pioneer goals were also more autonomous, but there were no 
studies of actual Pioneers. 

The results for conformity, passivity, and endurance were 
leas convincing. The literature suggests that woraen with pioneer 
aspirations are less conventional and less willing to conform, 
and that they are less willing tci express aggression. However, 
there is some evidence that women with traditional career aspir- 
ations are repressing their aggressive and assertive drives, 
so that they are not apparent with some personality tests, but 
become obvious when projective techniques are used, The liter- 
ature also indicates th^it there is probably no difference between 
the endurance. or perseverance of women vt i pioneer aspirations 
and those with traditional goals, ait.iough women in certain fields, 
auch as medicine, may be particularly h-.gh on this dimension. 

The least conclusive results were for people vs. thing-orien- 
tation, sociability, self-esteem, and personal adjustment and 
anxiety. The results suggest that women with f i'oneer goals are 
more confident of their acsdes-' - ability, but do no: differ 
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from aspiring Traditionals in terms of general self-esteem, 
sociability, or anxiety. The rteajor difficulty with the studies 
in these areas is that there were too few to analyze,^ 

Feminism , The strongest trend for feminists was the positive 
relationship between achievement motivation and feminism. Most 
of the studies were of high school and college women with less 
traditional attitudes^ who were not necessarily strongly feminist. 

There was some evidence that feminists were tnore autono/pous, 
and that the most and least aggressive women were likely to be 
feminists. Wore research is needed in these ares. 

There were very few studies of intellectuality, endurance, 
sociability, self-esteem, and personal ad justmrant , an4 no studies 
of people vs. thing orientation. The one study of endurance? found 
no differences between feminists and nonfeminists and two of the 
threi?? studies on self-esteem found that feminist^i were more self 
confident. The two studies of personal adjustment found no differ- 
ences for adults, although two studies found that feminists were 
more likely to report a lonely or alienated adolescence* There 
were too few studies of sociability to analyze. 

There were very few tjtudies concerned with the personality 
traits of feminists compared to women with more traditional atti- 
tudes towards the female role. More research is necessary before 
meaningful analy^iis is possible for most of these characteristics. 

Conc xusions . Overall, the strongest predictors of career 
committment, pioneer aspirations, and feminism are achievement 
motivation (for all three), .^nd inieperdence and autonomy (for 
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carter commitment and career women and women with pioneer 
aspirations). Greater willingness to express, aggressive and 
assertive needs ? Iso was fairly consistently associated with 
career commitment, pioneer aspirationn, and feminism. Intellect 
tuality and an orientation toward one's persorxal needs were also 
strongly associated with pioneer aspirations and fairly con- 
sistently associated with career commitment, and nonconformity 
was consistently associated with career commitment^, pioneer aspir- 
at'ions, and feminist activism in the^,ew-'Si:udies conducted in 
this area. .^—--^'"^^ 

Kany of the traits were interrelated j for- e.:?cample, affilia- 
tiveniiss is related to people-^ari entation and possibly with help- 
ing others. However, many of these overlapping measures can be 
corrected, and need not necessarily be controlledt as was ntces- 
?;ary for the related family backf;round variables discussed in 
Chapter 'i. The comparison of people-orientad women vs. thing 
oriented women was probably the weakest, in that it was rarely 
stu.Hed in that context, but rather overlapped with other measures. 

The general picture that emerges is that women who challenge 
the traditional female role in their career choices (and, to a 
lesser extent, their attitudes) are more sensitive to their own 
needs, more willing- to pursue t^.eir t;oals, and more oriented to- 
ward intellectual and competitive^ tasks. In contrast, th*^ more 
traditional women appeax^ to be more self-sacrificing, more likely 
to express interest In helping and being with others, less likely 
to expre??3 aggressive or assertive needs, and less interested in 
achievement or intellectual tasks. In the past, the women with 
the less traditional personality characteristics were labeled 
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"masculine" and were considered to be more like men than like 
other WDmen. Most of the studies cit d here have not compared 
these career-oriented and pioneer aspiring women to both men 
and women to determine whether this assumption is accurate i 
however, several studies do indicate that even though career 
oriented and pioneer aspiring women differ from other women, they 
still score moderately high on many of the characteristics con- 
sidered "feminine". It appears that these women may be more 
"androgynous" than "masculine", that is, high in traits that 
are traditionally associated with masculinity and femininity. 
Recent studies have indicated iihat more intelligent men and 
women are more likely to be ssndrogynous, and the need for research 
on the relationship between androgeny and nbntraditional atti- 
tudes towards the female role is strongly suggested by the 
literature. 

Since personality is developed over a long period of time, 
the relationship to family background must be extremely impor- 
tant. Block (1973) founfi that parents encourage "masculine traits" 
such as-achievement a^d competition in their sons, and encour- 
age interpersonal skills in their interactions with their daugh- 
i 

ters. She also found that the greatest difference between 
parent-^daughter and parent-son encouraging behavior was from the 
fathers. This strongly suggests that the father's attitudes 
towards appropriate sex role behavJ-? is of crucial importance 
in the development of the daughter's personalityi however, this 
relationship has not been studied as thoroughly as has the 
relationship between the mother's and daughter's attitudes. 

It 9 v 
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CrikTHEX 6 \ 
pg^SO NAL CHAHACTgRISTICS \ 

Int»lll^eit^9 und Ability 

Sinca housework and traditional female occupations are 
less prestigious and are devalued as requiring less ability than 
«ikale-dominated careers t one would hypothesize that women who 
aspire to careers* particularly in pioneer fields* would be 
more intelligent than other women, Similarlyt more intelli- 
gent women would be expected to reject the notion that women 
J 

are inferior and incapable of doing a "man's job" or competing 
in **a man's world.** The literature indicates thsit* to some ex- 
tent» these hypotheses have been supported. 

Career Commitment , The results for high school students 
ware consistent, Tyler (1964) studied high school girls from 
Eugene » Oregon in the 1950 's and found that career Interest 
was associated with higher LQ, In a study of eli^venth and twelfth 
grade girls in Missouri and Wyoming schools* Fortner (1970) found 
that those with higher I,Q, scores chose higher level occupations* 

which are generally associated with career commitment. Similarly, 

j 

Turner (1964) found that twelfth grade girls who expected careers 
were more likely to be regarded as very intelligent by their 
peers. In several longitudinal studies of high school girls 
from th« national Project TALENT samples in the early 1960's, 
Astin (196eai 1968b) fotmd that brighter girls tended to change 
frcfft their initial homeaaicing^oriented choices as ninth graders 
to career-oriented choices as twelfth graders or the year Tollowing 
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high school graduation, whereas the less able girls who were 
career-oriented as ninth graders shifted to homemaklng-ori anted 
goals. Higher math ability as ninth graders predicted career 
commitment as twelfth graders, and higher mathematics and ver- 
bal aptitude *« seniors predicted career commitment one-year 
and f iye lyeare -later (Astin, 1968ai Astin and Myent, 1971). In 
another longitudinal study, Watley and Kaplan (I97I) found that 
National Merit Scholars who planned a career immediately after 
they were to graduate from college had higher verbal and math 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores than those who planned 
to delay their careers or tp become full-time homeraakers. Thus, 
even among the most intelligent high school girls, those with 
higher ability were more likely to be career-oriented. 

The results were less consitent for college women. Kosa 
et_al. (19^2) found that Catholic college freshwomen who were 
Career-oriented were nonsignificantly higher on scholastic apti- 
tude as measured by the Ohio State University Aptitude Test. 
In a study of freshwomen in the college of home economitss at 
Kansas State, Metzger et al . (I969) found that women in the 
honors program were, more likely to plan to work as mothers than 
were women in the nonhonors control group. The groups were 
matched for SES, slzo of home town, and size of their high y 
school. The percentage of women planning to work when raising 
preschool children was small however 1^25. 7Jt of the honors women 
and 15.2^ of the group. Women in the honor program were also more 
likely to hope to raise their occupational level than were the 
control group women. Rand (I968)^udied a large national sample 
of college freshwomen in 1964, and found that the career-oriented 
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woman hud higher mathematics and science ability. In this 
study, career commitment was defined as the attitude that the 
purpose of college is to prepare for a careervrather than to 
find a spouse, and aspirvxtions for a doctorate .or professional 
degree. 

In contrast, Vetter and Lewis (1964) found that lo^ State- 
home economics majors who were career-oriented were less intelli- 
gent according to their achtev^ement test scores than their 
homemaking-oriented classmate b, Oliver (197^) found no SAT 
d^ifferences among career-orieated and homemaking-oriented. Uni- 
versity of Maryland psycho log;/ students" in 1971-72. In a study 
conducted in 1973 » »he found lo differences on a Quick Word Test 
(1975)» In this latter study, Oliver defined career commitment 
differently, by using a standard type of career vs. family commit 
ment question 'and also the achievement motivation and affiXiAtion 
scales of the Cough ACL. Only those women who were higher on 
achievement motivation than affiliation were considered career- 
oriented » and only those highor on affiliation than achievement 
motivation were included in the homemaking-oriented comparison 
group. Oliver's decision was based on her finding that cararer 
oriented women tend to be higher in achievement motivation and 
homemaking-oriented women tend to be higher on affiiiationj how- 
ever, this new definition is rot helpful in generalizing the re- 
sults, although it does control these two important variables 
related to career commitment. 

When college grade point averages (CPA) were compared, 
Goldsen et al > J 1960)^ JhsU 1 

were carec "^-oriented had higher CPA's. In this study , career 
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commitment was measured in terms of the degree of oatisfaction 
the women expected to derive from their careers compared to 
their homemaking-related activities.' In contrast, Parker (I966) 
found no differences in CPA for career-oriented/ homemaking-oriented 
or ••neutral*' college women, and Zissis (1964) found no differ- 
ences between career-oriented and homemaking-oriented Purdue 
freshwomen that she studied in 1959, 

Although the studies of high school students consistently 
demonstrated that higher, ability was associated with career 
cominitment, the studies of college women showed a variety of 
results. The differences do not appear to be caused by the / 
differences irf the college population, since state universities 
and more select colleges results were similarly inconsistent. 
The Vetter and Le^as results, showing higher homemaking-oriented 
aptitude, can be attributed to the sample of home economics 
majors f since home economics is a low status, traditional fe- 
male field, especially popular among women who are interested 
in homemaking-oriented skills, women who are career-oriented 
»ia economics majors may be less able women who have chosen 
this major because it is considered less demanding that other 
fields. Howcv«r, th<3 Metzger et al . study of Kansas State 
home economics majors showed that those who were in the honors 
prograiu were more career-oriented than the other women. This 
appears to directly conflict with the Vetter and Lewis study 
of Iowa State students which was probably also condacted in 
the early 1960*8 . There is a potentially important difference, 
however r honors students may be more intellectually motivated 
or achievement oriented than other women, and not necessarily 
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the most intelligent women in the group, ^ 
The two college studies which showed significantly higher 
aptitude for career-oriented women both described career orien- 
tation using unusual criteria. In the Cornell study, caresr 
orientation was measured as the amount of satisfaction which , he 
student expected to derive from a career, and in the Rand national 
study, career commitment included aspiring to a doctorate, which 
.would be highly associated with pioneer aspirations. These cri- t 
teria are different than those used in the majority of studies, 
and would be likely to produce a pioneer-homemaker comparison 
rather than a horaemaking-oriented/career-oriented cc.iparison. 
In the Cornell study, the satisfait^ion question may tend to dis- 
criminate between women who are planning prestigious careers and 
thos.e planning less valued, more traditional careers in addition 
to tliose planning full-time homemaking. Moreover, the Cornell 
admissions criteria for women was especially high in the 1950'o 
since few women were ad^nittedj therefore, those who were career 
oriented may have been irore likely to aspire to pioneer careers 
since they were probably exceptionally intelligent and motivated.. 
These possible explanations were not discussed and cannot be proven 
however, they raise important questions about the validity of 
these findings particularly in view of the results of the other 
studies. 

Education. The results of studies pertaining to educational 
aspirations were al50 inconsistent. In his study ©f students at 
Berkeley and Stanford, Korn found no differences in aptitude be- 
tween the women in graduate school and thoae with other plans 
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(Katz, 1968). Gump (1972) studied seniors at the University 
of Rochester in I966 and found no differences in grades or de- 
sire to achieve academic^distinction when she compared those 
planning to enter graduate school and those planning to attain 
only a bachelor's degree. Baird (1973) found no differences in 
academic achievement between women planning to attain a master's 
degree and women with no graduate school plans, among a national 
sample of graduating seniors in the class of 1971. O'Leary 
and Braun (1972) compared I9 men with doctorates, 19 women with 
doctorates in nontraditional fields, and I9 women with bachelor's 
degrees, and found no differences for the three groups in intelli 
gence. The age range for the samples was 27-79 years old. In 
contrast. Aatin (I969) found. that women who received doctorates 
in 1957 or 1958 had higher high school intelligence scores, and 
higher high school clas3^^anks and CPA's in science and math sub- 
jects than men with doctorates. Metzger et al . (I969) found that 
the Kansas State homo economics honors students were more likely 
to aspire to a graduate degree than their nonhbnors classmates. 

The majority of the studies indicate that graduate school 
aspirations do not discriminate between women with higher and 
lower ability or grades. It is possible that the results of the 
Astin study are not generalizable to a more contemporary gradu- 
ate school population! however, it is also possible that her 
results were different because she evaluated women with doctorates 
rather than graduate school plans. The 0»Leary and Braun study 
evaluated women with doctorates too, but their samples were small 
and t .e age range was extremely wide. Other issues of potential 
importance are the difference between women aspiring to doctorates 
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and those aspiring to graduate degrees (which would primarily 
be master's degrees), and the differences between high school 
. grades and ability and college criteria. The Astin study is 
particularly weak because there is no college-educated female 
control group. The Metzger et al . study is not comparable to the 
other studies because an honors program does not necessarily 
attract the most intelligent women in the major, and home econo- 
mics majors may differ substantially from' women ir other areas, 

>• 

»• • 
Role Innovation . Since pioneer careers tend to be more 

prestigious and more competitive, one would expect that women 
with pioneer goals would be the most intelligent and able. How- 
ever, even. among the most able college-educated women, pioneer 
aspirations are rare. In a study of 50 gifted college-educated 
women, Mowsesian, Heath, and Rothney (Hoyt & Hebeler, 197^) found 
that only four entered graduate or professionajL^schools, three 
were employed in pioneer occupations, and 13 were employed in 
androgynous icareers. However, other studies have demonstrated 
th?it women with pioneer aspirations do tend to be more able than 
other women. In her study of eleventh and twelfth graders at a ^ 
primarily middle-class Midwestern Catholic shcool, Rezler (196?) 
found that the girls who aspired to careers in the pioneer fields 
of medicine, mathematics, or natural science had higher grades and 
Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test scores on both verbal and 
mathematics sections than did the girls aspiring to careers, in. 
nursing and elementary school teaching. Moore and Veres (1975) 
studied two-year College women at f;everal schools in New York 



state in 197^, anil found that 4^.1^ of the wmen with pioneer 
aspirations rhad al CPA of B-^ or higher, compkr^fi to 27.k% of the 
women with traditional career goals. In a national lample of 
college upperclasswooien t^ested in i968-69, Karman (1973) found 
that thoise with pioneer golas had higher high school and college 
grades. Among the women with pioneer aspirations, 79J5 had a 
CPA of fl or higher in hig s chool compared to 62^ of .t hose who 
later aspired to traditional careers i 75?^ of those who aiipired 
^to pioneer careers had^ a B+ or higher in college compared with 
50^ of those who aspired to traditional careers* The women with 
pioneer goals alscT/iscored higher on a verbal aptitude'^test of 
20 vocabulary words. In her study of black women a /e South- 
east and MidAtlantic campuses in 1971, Mednick (1973) found that 
- the women with pioneer aspirations tended to have .higher CPA's 
than their more traditional classmates, although the difference 
was only marginally significant at the .10 level. Mednick had 
found no, differences between Howard University women with pioneer 
goals and those with traditional goals in a study conducted in 
1970. 

ilednick*s study suggests that the relationship between in- 
telligence ror grades and pioneer goals may be weaker or nonsig- 
nificant for black college women, particularly those attending 
a, selective black, university. The other studips did not differ- 
entiate between black and white women, so that comparisons are 
not possible between the studies. 

Feminism . There is some evidence that women with less tradi- 
tional attitudes towards the female role may also be more intelli- 



gent or have higher grades. Houts and^ Entwisle (1968) studied. 
»0^.. tenth grade girls in four 'agh schools, and found thart 



. those with a more feminist view of t^^ female role had higH^^-' 

. grades than those with a more traditiional view. In a study 

conducted in I97I, Joesting (1971) matched white North Carolina 

I ■ / ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - . ■ ■ ■ . 
State students who were Women's Liberation members with' 2^5 non- 

members on the -basis of the father's occupation, \n<i the woman ' 
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attitudes towards illegal drugs and/the numb/r if organizations 
she belonged to. She found that 68'^ of>tlii^ Woman's Liberation 
members had a iB+ or higher GPA cpm^^ared to' 36jig ol", their non- 



member classmates. Thi^^ff^renc^ife was not statistically sig- 
nificant, however. Go'ldschmidt ei_al.( 197^) comp&-ed several • 
hundred undergraduate,^ women from ,tf our campuses on ^he basis of 
8core3..on a Women's Liberation Moveme/it ideology scale and mem"- 
bership in the campus Vomen's Li,berartLn groupa She found that 
the Women's Liberation members were mbre likely to; have A aver- 
ages or to be in an honora program; however, there! was -no re- 
lationship between feminist attitudes ^d GPA. In an early study, 
Sundheira (I963) found! no diffferences in-GPA'when she compared. 
T'^mple University upperclasswqiien with traditional Wd nontradi- 
tional attitudes towards the female role. 

These few studies STigges/t that college womerTwho'^.are active 
in the Women's Liberation. Moyeraent tend to have^higher CPA's, as 
do high school girls with moire femini-st attitudes. Thei^e is ffome 
indication that feminist attitudes among college Afomen are not 
necessarily associated with/ higher grades; 'but more research- is* 
necessary. / - 
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Summary . In an marl j study, Tarman and Od*n (19^7) found 
that although there was a relationship between the level of 
occupational achievement and school years I.Q. for men,, there 
waF no such relationship forwcJn^n. Apparently, thiaf diacrppancy 
still exibts to some extent. - Althougl'i the relationship between 
intelligence or grades and career commitnient was consistent 
for high school students, it was n-^o consistent for college 
wonen. It is possible that wher the range of intelligence be- • 
comes so^newhat foreshortened, as it is in a college population, 
other characteristics exert more influence on a woman *8 decision 
tu break away from the traditional female role of homemaicer. 
However, for those college women who choose to pursue .a career, 
intelligence or grades again become an important discriminator 
between those choosing pioneer and traditional fields. Similarly, 
women who join a Women's Liberation group also tend to have the 
highest college grades, although the relationship between in- 
telligence and feminist attitudes is not clear from these studies. 

The differences between college or high school grades and 
intelligence cannot be determined from these results, because 
most of the studies used one ^measure or the other. Since achieve-- 
ment motivation Was found to be strongly associated with career 
commitment, piori<?er aspirations, and feminism, this trait way be 
confounding the results, as n Ach is also associated ^ith higher 
grades and participation in an honors program. CPA '3 are probably 
the most easily accessible measure related to intelligence, but 
other measures, such as I.Q. or aptitude ocores, would be more 
valid measures of intelligence. 
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Edueatlon 



Educational aspirations and attair^ent have already been 
discussed as predir ~ of .areer commitment, pioneer aspira- 
tions, and fe.-ninir ' wever. several other aspects of educa- 
tion are also imporwnt. Astin and My^nt (1971) studied a na- 
nonal sample of Project TALENT women, and found that women with 
■MS than a college degree tended to become full-time hoaemakers. 
orfice workers, or planned businUs careers, whereas a college 
decree predicted career choices in natural science, social ser- 
vice, social science, teaching, or the professions. Graduate 
school degrees were associated with natural science careers 
Parnes and Nestel (1975) found that for white women with at least 
a college degree, women with liberal arts degrees were less likely 
to pursue careers than those with education degrees, whereas other 
professional programs were most stronglv associated with careers. 
Watley and Kaplan (1971) found thax intelligence was a potentially 
confounding variabler in their study of National Merit Scholarship 
women from 1956-60. 51^ of the homemaking-oriented women planned 
to attain a graduate degree. However, career-oriented women were 
even more likely to aspire to graduate degrees, 91jC of the few 
women who planned to become single career women had graduate ' 
school admirations. Thia study sur ests that when high ability 
women are studied, the career-oriented women have higher educa- 
tion..! aspirations, but that even the homemaking-oriented high 
ability women have higher educational goaln than most women. 

Thoy types of coU.gcs attended were also predictive of late- 
career ,oals. Leland (1967) found that women at a private uni- 
versity were mor. career-oriented than those attending a state 
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university. Kai'mz i (1973) found that women with pioneer aspir- 
ations represented I5> of the upperclasswomen at selective liberal 
arts colleges and 15.7^ of the upperclasswomen at engineering 
schools, compared to 2.2% at teacher's colleges and 1.7% at 
state univerPities. Tidball (1973) found that women from women's 
colleges were more likely to be listed in Who's W?^g c.,f /tm fr lffftP 
Women than other college-educated women, and the higher propor- 
tion of women faculty members appeared to be at least partially 
responsible. Alumnae of women's colleges are also more likely 
to attend graduate school and receive doctorates (Carnegie Com- 
mission, 19'- 3). In contrast, Moore and Veres (1975) fourrd that 
students from a private women's o>Jnior college were less likely 
to plan to be enployed in I5 years, and more likely to plan to 
become full-time homemakers than women attending other 2-year 
collcfes. (owever, a pr.'vate 2-year women's college probably 
offers a different kind of education than a 4-year women's college, 
end attracts a different typ^: of student. 

\ 
t 

Summary. Although there are few studies which evaluate issues 
closely related to collfige education, the majority indicate that 
many factors may influence students' career goals. The woaan's 
nbllity, the type of college attended, and the major chosen are 
related to ovie another and .0 career goals. 

Fhysical Ar p '' trance? vz^ .nnd Attractiveness 

Physical appearance if; an area thpt has been virtually ijcnored," 
despite its r^^levance to a woman's self-concept and attitudes, and 
the popu:ai myt'iolog>' concerning the asGoc iation between larfeeness 

i H 1 
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or unattractiveness and nontraditional female goals. 



Size. Women's size has been ignored completely. Although 
research has demonstrated that height is related to achievenient 
and' leadership for men (Jones *■ Gerard, 196?) this issue has 
not been studied for women. On the average, women are shorter 
than nen, and in our culture it is considered appropriate for 
females to be shorter or appear shorter than the males they are 
with, whether they are husbands,, friends, or colleafTJ^^n. Most 
females fit into this role easily, ej.CRpt during adoles- 
cence. However, females who were taller t .an man;,' ^_ their 
male friends and companions durin^r :.'Ti3cShood and adul^vhooJ v/oald 
be expected ' j perceive themselves di.^fe-ren tly and Le treated 
differently by others. Since- hol/^/nt ic associa ted v- - th ijtrengt.'i 
and power to some degre* , one woi.jd e;ii.ec taller f-'naxes to con- 
sider themselves less helpl^cs an.! more capable, and to be tak 'ii 
more seriously by others, Ir. sone car ,s, chey r..igKt also ta.':e 
pn a more dominant role with their shorter female f r i fr.d.':;. 

Whether or not tall womer feel ccAscrtr-ole v 'h the i height, 
i-f seems rtrAsonablc tr- ,ypo tl.esize that they wu be mocr^ " ikely 
to .•hnllerre t" o ti-ad i tional female rolei becausf? of their hoighx 
they nlready do fiot fit this role as easily ;> : othti.r .vvmen. 'To 
some extent, their poci -.ion .vould be r ':>iilar to i lat of ini^ai 
gent females, who realise early in 11 f' that th-y arc -re capable 
than moat of the malerr they know. '.'owevor, an intell^gonL female 
can hide her inteUl/^ence and zh'Js ^- - accefved '■feminine"; this 
is not po.snil lo for tall womef). 



Another possibility is that extremely short woraen^ w^o 
would he treated as e j;. ecialiy helpless and expected to bt ave 
in a very •*faminine" manner^ m^iy find themselves uncomfortable 
with the role of perpetual chiltV This role would be particu- 
larly dissatisfying for very intelligent short women or those 

who were brought up in a less traditional manner. These women ^ 

/ 

might be more likely to aspire to careers which they think would 
facilitate their being treated competent adults. Their 
choices might be presigious occupations or positions with less 
interpersonal contact. • 

There are other aspects of size which would be expected 
_.. to...Bxert a similar influence- on .women' s a+^titude3« Women who 
are moderately overweigjht by "feminine" sta. ^dards, might also 
be treated as more competent than more •'delicate*' women, and 
perceive themselves ai more ^ dble of success in masculine" 
tasks. Strong or athletic women would be expocted to have si- 
milar attitudes and be perceived by others as more •'masculine** 
and therefore more capable. However, the fact that a woman is 
strong or athl^itic suggests that she has a more nontraditional 
view of the female r^oler at least for herself. 

Attractiveness ^ Physical attract! /eness is a more difficult 
attribute to measure objectively, but it is important because 
there are strong cultural expectations associated with attractive- 
ness in women, Traditiornlly , women who are attractive are ex- 
pec te' to be less intelligent » less capable, less career-oriented, 
and generally more ••feminino". Since women who are less attractive 
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probably feel h^ss able to compete in traditional female spheres 
related to attracting men, one would expect that they would tend 
to compete in more "masculine" spheres such as scholastic achieve- 
ment or careers, and would express more feminist attitudes. In 
the one sxaay conducted in this area, Goldberg, Gottesdiener, and 
Abramson (1975 found that male and female college students, even 
those who considered themselves feminists, expected Women's Liber- 
ation supporters to. be less a ttractive than other women. This 
was deternined by showing students photographs of college women, 
and .sking them which women were the Women's Libera tjion supporters 
The women's attractiveness had previously been judged by students 
using the same photographs, and in fact, there were no differences 
in the judged attiractivess of the real feminists and nonf erainitjts. 

Self-perceptions of attractiveness were discussed in Chapter 
5 as a measure of self-esteem, and sever<il studies in^ -cated that 
career-oriented women and wom<in with pioneer aspirati p;idrr-.iive 
"themselves as more attractive. This is an unexpect^r ix-.-jing, 
but it is impossible to determine the relationship/between self 
perceived attractiveness and others' perceptions of a woman's 
at-trjotiveness, although one would expect them to be strgngJy 
related. This is an interesting area, but one that is more dif- 
ficult to study than the other dimensions discussed. 

Summary . Physical appearance has* rarely ibeen considered by 
social scientists as a dimpnsion relevant; to womien's goals and 
attitudes, alth u^h there are cultural expec ta;.ions which asso* 
ciate larger and less attractive women with more '•masculine*' goals 
and behavior. There is some evidence that^ contrary to popular 
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mythology, career-oriented women and women with pioneer goals 
perceive themselves as more attractive than other women. Vari- 
ables related to size are easily measured^ and deserve further 
studyi physical attractiveness is more difficult to measure 
objective ly# ^ , 

A^e - 

At different stages of their lives, women are more likely 
to express career-or'ienlred or homemakiu^-oriented interests, 
and^ V' iated personality*\tiaits also fluctuate in responsie to 
different needs and interests. For example, Baruch (196?) found 
that for Radcliffe alumnae, n Ach decreased 5-10 years softer > 
college and increasi?d 15 years after college* Among 15-58 year 
old women in a vocational school, the younger women were more 
interested in careers » whereas the colder women were more inter- 
ested in earning money vWillmarth, I969). Similarly, Biai (1970; 
and Sobol (I9t>3) found that women in different age groups exprefaced 
"•Afferent reasons for working and different work values. Unfor- 
tunately, these studies did not coritrol for the possible influence 
of his'torical factors. Women of differing ag,es have been social- 
ized in a slightly different way, and wo.nen^s values are influ-- 
enced by changing cultural expectations, so that the cultural 
mores of the time may have bean the crucial isgue, and not the 
th*» women's ages. However, marital states and the number and 
age of the children are probably* more important than fluctuations 
in cultural ex ectations, and may even be more important than age 
itsexf. Lyon (I967) found t>^t women with undergraduate degrees 
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usually planned to re-enter the labor force around the.^ge of 
forty, after theii children were old enough to be fairly inde- 
pendent. Since the majority of career-oriented women marry and* 
have children, it is impossible to determine the influence of 
age inuependent of marital , status and childrearing responsibilities. 

Marital Statud 

Career Commitment. Since careers and marriage are of tan viewed 
^ as conflicting activities, it is not surprising that Richardson 
(1975) found that career-oriented college women value marriage 
less than ))6memaking-orient©d vfomen, or that married teachers 
tare less ' about their jobs than single teachers (Kuhlen . 
Johnson, 1952), Women who are career-oriented tend to marry at 
later ages, are less likely to rnarry,. and are more likely to be 
divorced; these findings were consistent when the women ^udied 
were college students (Angrist & Almquist, I97O1 Coqk, 1968?, 
Richardson, 1975i Watley & Kaplan, I97I), alumnae (Gysbers et al . . 
19681 Katz, I96S/ Lozoff. 1970) or career women and full-time 
homemakers 'Karmon, I97O1 Kuhlen & Johnson, I952j Fames & Nestel, 
1975). Parnes and Nestel also found ".hat for black women, the 
number of years between finishing school and marriage was posi- 
tively related to the probability of steady employment., We- 
over, career-oriented college -'omen had a higher ideal marx-iage 
age (Klomma-'k ^ ards, 1973). 

^our studies show conf 15,.::tlng results. In his study of 
•ilemer^ary school teachcre between the ages of 21-2^, White 
(1967) found that married women werfi more career-oriented than 
the single women. Farmer and 3ohn (I970) found no differences 
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in marital status of career-oriented and homemaking-oriented 
working women, when the latter were measured by scores on the 
home and career scales of the SVIB-W, Edwards (I969) studied 
student teachers and student nurses and found no relationship 
between marital status or relationships with men and career 
commitment, and in her study of students a Macalaster College 
and several other campuses. Dodge (197^) found that lefes than 
10^ cited marriage as a possible deterent to a full-time career. 

Whether or not single women are more committed to careers, 
they are more likely to pursue them. Single, divorced and 
separated, women are more likely to be employed (Siegel et al . 
• 1963) although the number of marri^'d workinr women is increasing " 
dramatically (Osipow. I975i V,'aldman, 1967;. Married women con- 
sider the homemat.ing role as more important than do divorced and 
single women (Blai, 1970) and they have different attitudes about 
the kinds of advantages a job should provide (Bl'ii, I970j Wolfe, 
1969). Furthermore, married women who work make less money than 
single wmen, although the opposite is true for men (Havens, 1973). 

The majority of the studies indicate that married women are 
less care«r-oriented. are less likely to be employed outside the 
home, and tend to have different reasons for wanting to work. The 
different results in White's and Edward's studies are probably 
the result of the wcniGn's status as young, , new teachers and nurses. 
The single women involved in these studies may^have preferred to 
be ^-narried which w^^uld have resulted in less career commitment 1 
this hyisotheais seems reasonable because women in traditional 
fie-.ds are usually Ifss career-oriented. In contrast, women who 

i / 
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continued -^to work after marriage may have been less likely to 
idealize: homemaking reaponsibilities, and more likely to be 
working out. of choice, rather than^ necessity. Since Farmer 
and Bohn did not discuss the , specific attributes of th air small 
sample of 50 working women, it is impossible to ascertain why 
their results conflicted with the majority of the researchf how- * 
ever, it may be that the SVIB scales did not measure' the degre^ — 
of career commitment in a comparable way to the other studies. 
Similr^rly, the Dodge study results were not comparable, because ' 
she /nsasured college women's attitudes towards combining ziiarriage 
and e career, rather than evaluating career women. 

A related issue is whether career-oriented women are? leas 
, involved with men in terms of dating in high school, or college. 
In an early study, Hoyt and Kennr dy (I958) found that the small 
minority of freshwomen who were career-oriented were lower on 
the heterosexuality scale of the EPFS. However, in a more 
recent study of Syracuse juniors and srniors, Maeih (196?) found 
no diflf-rences between career-oriented and homemaking-orisntad 
vromen in terms of a heterosexuality scale, and Aljsquist and 
Angrist (1970) found no differences, between career-oriented and 
homemaking-oriented women in terms of frequency of dating, in 
high school or college. The women in this sample were enrolled 
in a woman's college of p. private coeducational university be- 
tween 1964-68. In their study of seniors at a large stat<?t uni- 
versity. Sedney and Turner (1975) found no differences in the 
frequency of high school dating for women who were ca." eer-oriented 
yc home-Tinking-oriented in college* Career-or .f^nted women dated 
• v^htly less often in collega, but they were still dating moder- 
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at«ly frequently. These studies suggest that career-oriented 
women are involved in -j^eiationships with men, but that they some- 
times choose to date less or to marry later. It does not appear 
that these women became involved with careers because they were 
unsuccessful with men. 

Education . Five studies demonstrated that married women tend 
to be less educated than other women. Astin (I969) found that wo- 
men who obtained doctorates in 1957 or I958 were more likely to 
be single than other college-educated women, and Simon, Clark and 
Gdlway (1967) found that ^0% of their sample of w'om«n who obtained" 
doctorates between 1958-63 were married compared to 95f» of their 
male colleagues. Katz (1969) reported that Stanford women from 
the class of 19,65 who were married were less likely to enter gradu- 
ate school than their single classmates. The Carnegie Commission 
(1973) reported that there were no differences in the marital sta- • 
tus of college-educated women and women with less education, but 
18^ of the women with at least five years of college are single, 
compared to Q% of other women. In their study of a national sam- 
ple of women between the ages of 35-^9, Parnes and Nestel (,1975) 
four.i that 'he single women had an average of I.3 years more edu- 
cation than married women with children. However, a recent study 
found that marital status is no lon-rer as strong a predictor of 
graduate school plans as it was in the past (Luria, 1974). 

• ^ole Innovation . The four studies of women with pioneer 
goals or careers all agreed that they were leas likely to be 
SI irried than women with more traditional career choices. In 
nb: study of University of Michigan women from the class of 

1^.9 . . . 
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1967, Tangri (1972) reported that the women wiio aspired to 
pioneer careers were more lilfely to expect to delay marriage. 
Klemmack and Edwards (1973) studied women at an Eastern univer- 
sity and fotindthat those with pioneer aspirations reoorted an 
older ideal. marriage age. Rossi (1965c) reported that women 
scientist3 ' were more likeily to be single tLan male, scientir s 
or women employed in other fields; only ^0% of the employed 
women scientists were- married. ^ Bachtold (1975) evaluated per- 
sons listed in Who's Wiio i^ 1972^3. and found that 62^ of the 
women were married compared to 9^^^ of the men^ and ^7^ of those 
in pioneer or androgynous fields were married compared to 75^ 
in traditional fields. 

. y 

In ^the one study concerned with dating, Almquist (197^) 
found no differences in dating frequency in high school or | 
college for college women aspiring to pioneer or traditional ' 
careers. This is the same sample she evaluated in terms of 
career-oriented/homemaking-oriented comparisons, and the majority 
of the homemaking-oriented women were -iispring to tradiliional 
careers. Therefore, these results are somewhat misleading, and 
the women involved in the comparison v^rere grouped similarly to 
the Almquist ana Ang:rist (1970) study cited earlier. 

These studies indicated th^t women with pioneer careers are 

less likely to marry ^ind that women aspiring to pioneer careers 

*^ 

tend to want to marry at on older age than their classmates. 

Feminism . Despite the popular stereotype of feminists\as 
single or divorced women who either hate men or are unable to 



•attract them, "^here are few studies which evaluate the re- 
lationship between attitudes towards men gtnd marriage and femi- 

nism.. The reason-^ for the lack of research on marital staiiia 

is probably related to the fact that. most studies of feminists 
have been conducted on college campuses, where the majority 
of the' students '.are single. However, in a study of doctoral 
students- at the-tlniversity of Michigan, Stoloff (1973) found 
that approximately half of the- women who were active in the 
.Wctnen's Liberatioh M^^vement: were married, as were half of the 
nonacxavists who were enrolled in the same programs and were 

similar in age. Women inbpth the activist and nonactivist 

\ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
groups expressed feminist attitudes. The activist women had 

more sexual experience ' than the nonactivist women» however, 

this difference -was ^apparea^ly primarily due to the fact the 

activists were from more urban-suburban backgrounds than the 

nonactivists. . Gold^hmidt et al . (197^) found that among 

college women on -four] campuses, those who reported that they 

were "unsure" whethe_r 1 they would many or responded that I., ^y 

"definitely;* would matlry were the least likely to. express feminist 

attitudes or be memberk of campus Women's Liberation\ groups. ' 

Most of the feminists planned^to marry, but expressed iinerest 

in a nontraditional mai|riagej women who reported that they — 

"definitely" would neve^ marry were also likely to be feminists. 

' I * ' ' ' 

The activist feminists did not diffe.r significantly from the 
other women in terms of j experience with intimate heterosexual 
r-slationshipa. Furthermore, the women who were ideologically 
or actively commited to feminism did not differ froih .other college 
women in terms of their satisfaction v/ith male, r«aationships-. . ' 



In h^er study of Psychology Today readers » tavris (1972) found ^^ ^^i/ 
thai the women who gupport^ri thp WomAn»B T.^iK^ra'^ion HoYpmfi^t^ 

■I- • - ■/• - . • " • . ... 

were, more likely to express ^ anger towards men on a questji^^^ 
but| they did not differ from the other women in tenis of reported 
aexual experience or/relationships with men. 
■J. i| These studies indicate that feminists do hot differ signlfW'- 

cahtly from other women in ten-tiS of relationships with men, al- 

^ • ' ^ ' ■• ' " • ' ■ , ■ ■■ 

though their atti'tuiies^ towards marriage may differ from women \ ^ 

-Vth mbre traditibt]^! views. 

_^ Summary . ^Although there are not many studies in this area, 
the literature' as /a whole indicates that married women tend to . 
be less career-orl^ less likely to have careers, less likely 

to aspire to* or choose pioneer cax*eers, and >are less well educated 
than. other women,/ Since married women tend to have children, it 
lis not clear wheiher children are.^a raajjor factori however, seyeral 
studies suggest |that women who ^are career-oriented in college are / 
less interested |in marriage, and expect to or want to marry la^/^ 
than their classmates. The differences in marital status also 
seem ^,to be assqt: iated with different interests and job yalues^ - 
but it is not clear whether these differences are caused by mari- 
tal status or pre a primary source of influence determining mari- 
tal sitat us ■ , • 

In contrast to the other studies, the atudies on fe!minicm 

suggest that feminism and marital status are not riecee&arily 

/ *^ 
related, although there are too few studies to analyze. , However, 

the studies indicate that. feminists do not differ significantly 



from other women in terms of relationships with men, although 
they may prefer less traditional marriages. Since the studies 
of feminists are more recent than the majority of the other 
studies, it is possible that they lend further support to the 
trend reported by Luria, which showed that marriage is less of 
a deterent to career-related activities than it used to be. It 
may be too early to study this question for career women in their 
thirties, but' the trend may be apparent younger'' women. 

Husbands 

The kind of person a woman marries will influence her goals, 
attitudes and needs, so one would„ expect that his occupation, 
income, and attitudes will effect her independently of "other 
marriage-related variables such as children. 

\ 

Husband's SES and Wife's Career Comsitnent . In her study of 
alumnae who. entered the University of Minnesota between 1953-55 
who were re tested in 1965f Harmon (1970) found no differences 
between career-oriented and homemaking-oriented women in terms 
of their husbands* educational attainment or occupational level. 
However, this was not a random sample, in that all of the Vomen 
studied had high scores on the social worker scale of the SVIB 
when it was administered in their first year in college. In this 
study, a woman was considered career-oriented if she listed a 
career under '•usual occupation**, whether or not she was currently 
employed. Similarly, in their study of the parents of college 
students, Vogel et al . (1970) found no relationship between the 
employment status of the mothers and the educational and occu- 
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pational levels of the fathers. The mothers y^ere labeled 
~a¥^either currently employed, or fulT-time homemakers who . 
had never been employed during theirXchild's lifetime. In 
their study of the parents of kindergar^ten children in Califor- 
nia in 1957-58, Siegel et al . (I963) found no relationship be- 
tween the mother's employment status and the mother's employ- 
ment status and the father's SES. In contrast, in a study of 
the parents of high school students in Washingtan, Nye (I963) 
found that the husbands of working women had lower level occu- 
pations than the other husbands. Levitt (I971) studied employed' 
librarians in seven metropolitan areas, and found that the women* 
career patterns were influenced by their husbands' salaries. 
Men with higher salaries ivere more likely to have wives who had 
delayed their own careers. 

The specific careers that the husbands pursue may also be 
relevent. Rossi (1965) reported that less than a quarter 02^ 
the wives of doctors > scientists, engineers and lawyers were 
employed outside the home, compared to 4^-4??^ of the wives of 
social workers, librarians, and school teachers. There are 
several possible reasons for these differences. One explanation 
is that the doctors, scientists, engineers and lawyers earn 

higher incomeis than the social workers, librarians and school 

/ 

teachers • Another possibility is that the men in the first 
group of occupations are themselves more nontraditional, since 
they work in occupations which are considered traditionally 
female or androgynous. Similarly, the fact that these husbands 
work with women may influence their attitudes about their own 
wives* employment. There is not enough research to determine 
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whether this study me2*ely supports previously cited results 
___^xK:ernij^ 

and wives' employment, ojr whether it indicates that husbands in 
specific occupations^ particularly in androgynous or female- 
dominated fieldp are more likely to encourage or tolerate their 

wives' employment;. It will be difficult to distinguish between 

V .-1 

these two explanations, because male-dominated fields tend to 
offer higher salaries than androgynous and feraalerdominated occu- 
pations. ^ 

In their study of National Merit Scholars between I956-6O 
who were interviewed in I965, Watley and Kaplan (I97I) found no 
relationship between the husbands' education and the wives' 
career commitment, j However, in their national study of women 
between 35-^9, Parnes and Nestel (1975) found that 81 ^ of the 
white women whose husbands were not high school graduates were 
career womc:i, comparc^d to 5*095 of the women whose husbands had 
at least one year of college. These differences were not sig- 
nificant for black women. Particularly at this educational level, 
one would expect that the less educated men would earn lower in-., 
comes, which again supports the hypothesis that women are more 
likely to work if their husbands earn lower salaries. Further- 
more, SES is related to the reasons why women choose to work 
(Wolfe, 1969). Women with lower SES (as measured by their hus- 
bands' occupations) have different job values. Surprisingly, 
they are leas likely to stress the importance of the income in- 
volved, but they do care more about the feelrng of independence 
which employment offers. They are also less concerned about 
dominance in the job or. 1^ finding an interesting position, com- 
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par.ed to women with higher SES. However, Haller and Rosenmayer 

money as a reasoji for working, especially older mothers. - 

The results are not consistent, but they do indicate that 
in some samples the husbands' occupational level or education 
is inversely ^S^ated to the probability of his wife being em- 
ployed, whereas in other samples there seems to be no relation- 
ship between these variables. It appears that the income in- 
volved is the crucial issue, although it is possible that ^jsn 
with higher level occupations are more conservative in their 
attitudes towards working wives, .This issue may be related to 
racef since black men tend to have IroN^er occupationsf and are 
also more accepting^of the role of working wife and motheri how- 
ever, Parnes : and Nestel found no relationship between the hus- 
band's educational attainment and the wife's employment status 
for blacks, suggesting that black men's attitudes are not related 
to SES. 

Husband's SES and Wife's Education ^ In the early 1960'8, 
Ginzberg (1966)- studied women who had completed at l<'asf one 
year of graduate school ^t Columbia between 19^5-51. He found 
that the husbands tended to be highly educated; and -6 Oj5 were at 
the highest occupation level. Although 25% of the men did not 
have graduate degrees, jompared to 2% of the women^ U0% of the 
men had received a doctorate or professional degree compared to 
33^ of the women, Astin {1969) found a similar relationship be- 
tween husband's and wife's educational attainment in a study of . 
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women -who had received doctorates in 1957 or 1958'. 



Husband's SES and Wife's Role Innovation . In the one study 
concerned with the relationship between husband's SES and wife's 
role innovation^, Nagely (1971) found that white working mothers 
with pioneer careers tended to have husbands with higher level 
occupations than were mothers working in traditional careers, 

" * ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ / ■ - 

Husband's Attitudes and Wife's Career Commitment. There Is 

some evidence that the husband's attitudes are also influential. 

lai his study of Stanford and Santa Rosa Junior College alumnae 

I* 

from several classes betwe,en .1939-63 who were interviewed in I968, 
Katz (I970) fotind tfiat^he women who were employed were more likely 
to report tJiaV their husbands supported their outside interests, 
which included their occupations as well as other activities. 
Weil (1966) studied 200 married women with children at home, and 
found that the husband's positive attitude was associated with 
the wife's employment. In contrast, Lovett (I969) found no re- 
lationship between employed librarians past employment patterns 
and ~tlieTr' reports husbands ' attitudes towards the wife's 
employment. However, the fact that the^e,-women were all employed 
may indicate that even those husbands with, negative attitudes wore 
not extremely negative. For this reason, this study is not directly 
comparable to studies of full-time homemakers and career women* 

Several studies have also demonstrated that the husbands of 
working women are more likely to help with household chores (Blood, 
1963 J Hoffman, I963: Parnes and. Nestel, 1975 » Weil, I966 ) . 
This does not necessarily indicate that women will only work if 

197 
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their husbands' are willing to help with household chores, or"' 
that career-oriented women choose husbands that they think will 
be willing to share homemaking responsibilities. However, Parley 
(1970) studied graduate students in 1969^ and found that career 
oriented women were more likely to state that they thought hus- , 
bands should have equal responsibility for childrearing and house- 
' — work. 

Whether career-oriented women choose men who they think will 
be supportive of their goals and willing to share the housework, 
or whether only those women who marry supportive men are able to 
pursue career goals cannot be determined from these studies. Re- 
search on the career-oriented woman's specif ic^marital expecta-* 
tions" would help resolve this issue. 

Husband's Attitudes and Role Innovation . In the one study of 
women with pioneer aspirations, Tangri (1972) found that Univer- 
sity of Michigan alumnae from the class of 1967 who aspired to 
pioneer careers were interested in finding a husband who would 
support their career involvement, whereas women with traditional 
goals emphasised the importance of a'^raan who would be a good hus- 
band and father. ' - ' 

Husband's Attitudes and Feminism . In 1970-71, Arnott (:L972) 
studied women from various organizat^.ons Including NOW and other 
Women's Liberation groups', Fascin?? ..Ang Womanhood, (an antifeminist 
group), the American Association of University Women, and the Busi- 
ness and Professional Woman's Club. She found that the women who 
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expressed less traditional attitudes on the Autonomy for Women 
AttiTtude Inventory le'xpec ted their husbands to adjust to their ; 
career goals, and their husbands, were generally supportive of 
their -wives' independence. However, these women tended to per- 
ceive more disagreement between their attitudes and their hus- 
bands' attitudes than appeared to be the case when the husbands 
reported their own attitudes, Arnott also reported that many of 
the moderate and conservative women misperceived their husbands' 
preferences for their roles, which enabled the women to do what 
they wished while they assumed that their husbands agreed, 

Summarjr, The literature indicates that career commitment 
Is inversely related to the husband's occupation and education. 
It appeairs that this is either caused by the greater financial 
need of lower SES families, or by the . nseirvative attitudes of 
men with higheF SES^^^^ is some evidence that the latter may 

be the case. In a 1950 study of college men from several Ivy 
League and large universities, Goldsen et al , (I960) found that 
22J{ approved of women working only if they were nol; m a rried, and 
an-add Lti^nal^lJ99t^p«>y^d~only--l^^^ no chi Idren ^ Ent- 

wisle and Greenberger (1970) found that for ninth graders, middle 
class boys. with high I,Q,'s held the most conservative attitudes 
towards women's roles, and middle-class girls with high I,Q,'s 
K^re the most liberal. These two Studies suggest that the kind 
of men who have higher level occupations tend to.be very conserva- 
tive in their attitudes^ towards working wives. However, it is also 
true that husbands and wives tend to have similar educational 



levels, and since women with more education are more likely to 



T3'e'^"aT%.er- 6r eraployedr-one^ would expect that women with 

highly educated husbands would be more career-oriented and more 
likely to work. There would therefore be a conflict between the 
husbandjs attitudes and the wife's expectations, which might 
possibly. te resolved by the husband's income; a woman with young 
children miglit decide not if work if her husband's salary:!^ ade« 
-quate, although she may choose to rejoin the labor force when 
her children are grown. i 

Several studies suggest that women with graduate educa1;ion 
or pioneer careers tend to have husbands with similarly higt)^~"' 
occupational and educational levels^ " \ ^ \ 

The research demonstrates that women who work tend to have 
husbands who have positive attitudes towards their wives' emH 
ployment and who help with household chores. Since most of 
these- studies were evaluating working women, rather then college 
women contemplating marriage, it is not possible to determine/ 
whefhor these women ^^w^^ are supportive, 

or y/hether they chose husbands who they-knew would support -t heir - 
career commitment. The latter appeared to be the case in Eariey' 
study of career-oriented graduate students and Tangri's study of 

college women with pioneer goals . y ^1 

- ■ • ^ *j 

Arnott's. study is not necessarily generaliz'able to feminists 

but it does suggest that women's perceptions of their husbands' 

attitudes are not always accurate, and that women ^may blame their 

husbands or use their husbands alleged attitudes as^an excu/je to 



justify their own decisions. 
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other variables are aisp related to this dimension. For 

-CLxampift^Katz=^^ 

who were' conservative Republicans were less, likely to work &nd 
more likely to report that their husbands would not want them 
to work. The influence of husbands and other persons and the 
-importance of political, religious, and other beliefs will be 
discussed later in this chapter. 



Influential Others 

There are many people who are potential sources of dhflu- - 
ence for a woman's goals and attitudes. Mat hews and Tiedeman . 
(1964) found that even ninth grade girls were concerned with / 
potential problems resulting from male attitudes, S:^milarlyp / 
Leland (I966) found that college gralduates who were closely / 
associated with a male were more likely to be influe^iced in / 
their career goals than their^£lassmates«^^^^^ 
-were^alscT cited as influential. 



Career Commitment . Males, whether bojrfriends, husbands, or 

men-in-general, were |the most important source of influence for 

I , * ■ •■ 

most of the women stukiied. Farmer and Bohn (1970) instructed 50 
working women to "pretend that men like intelligent women'* and 
would not discriminate against them, and found that both single 
and married women gave more career-oriented responses on the SVIB:;-W," 
thanHhey had without the special instructions. Cook (I968) studiejJ 
senior women and reported that the homemaking-oriented women were 
more influenced by men in their decision-making. In a study ojf 
black and white college freshwomen, ' Turner and McCaffrey (1974) 
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found that' black women with high csxeer expec-iiation (not prefer- 
i=:.enc.e4=thaught==*ha*=fflisi^ 



5 

.. was not present for the white students.' Edwardfi (I969) reported ^ 
that student teachers and student nurses who We:re homeraaking - 
oriented expressed values that were, more like their boyfriends' 

..than did their career-oriertted classmates, despite the fact 
that only half of the homemaking-oriented women had regular boy- 
friends. The women vih6 were modarately career-oriented had values 
most similar to their best girlfriends, whereas strongly career 
oriented nursing students expressed values most like their mothers 
This relationship was not present for the strongly career^oriented 
student teachers. 1 i 

In a 3969 study of married alumnae from thV,NoE%hwestern 
School of Education^^^^w graduated between 19^9:^58,_0kun-(-1972-)— — - 

/ vf'.Ty'-vV ■' y^'^S'lJll. . - ■- - " " "• ' . - i 

„found- that-lB,%crted friends as the major influence in their 
occupational choica. Professional persons wer^ cited by l6?g, 
parents by 12%, and husbands by only 7.3JS1 U.6% stated that there . 
were no major influential persons. This lack of influence, par- 
ticularly from husbandSf may be dub to ths fact that educatic.n is 
a widely accepted and popular fields for womenj these women prob- 
ably made their career choice relatively early and easily. 

In general, the research indicates that women are' influenced 
I . ' . , ■ _ 

by others, particularly males, and that women who perceive men 

; . ■ ' • . -v . • '■ ■ 

as disapproving of career women tend to be homemaking-oriented. 

However, .many different measures were used,. so that conclusions 
are not possible. 



Education , In the one study concerned with education, kalka , 



Cl^lSBT evaluated Oklahoma State University * freshwcmen and seniors 
s|rnd found that the; seniors had different iviews of ••man's ideal * 
woman. She concluded that the more traditional women had 
dropped out of school before their senior- year, "resulting in a 
more' homogeneous population, 



Role Innovation . Women with pioneer goals appear to be ' 
influenced by different .people than women with more traditional 



goals. 



In her longitudinal, study^. of college womefi enrolled be-* 
6^-68, Almquist (197^) found that 'the women with pioneer 




career koals wer^e more' likely /to report* that their decisions were i 



influences by people in the occupation or by college, professors, 



tTian wereVwomen with traditional aspirations. Their classmates 
with traditional goals, were more likely to report^no outside 



In her*^stlidy^ of white college- 
(1971) found \that Pioneers were more likely to report that their 
fathers approved '''of career wonier t\an were the Traditionals. 
Horner (1972) . found that Radcliffis women who expressed aixxiety 

about success ai^d social re jecition and had shifted to more tradi- 

\ . ' ■ ■ ■ ' / 

tional cffreer.chbices either were not- dating or were dating men 

\ ■ '■ \ ' " • ' ' / 

who did not appro "^e of career women. The importance of male atti- 
tudes was further Remonstrated in a study , by Little and Roacli. 
(197^) where college women who say/ a film of a male guidance 
counselor encouraging female students to pursue nontraditional ' 
goals were^,more intej^es.ted in pioneer careers than women who saw 
the same film with, a l^emale counselor, or a group which did not 
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influence, or to have been influenced by family members or peers. 



educated working mothers, Nagely 



see a filxn. 

..-.1 I .J.-. 



' |HlWIey c o naiiateS~two s tu di e s wliiich evalua^e^-r.worn^nr^ 
beliefs cancerning male attitudes. First, she.stuclied womfeh 



who were full-timfe homemakers, and career women in traditional 
and nontraditionai ifielps/ and^ tOilQd^ that^jti^ 
in nontraditiorial fields thought that merf did Wt believe thit 
sex,was ,,a basic determinant of behavior (1971). In the'secondl 
a study of San DiegoxState women, Hawley .( 1972) found that ' 
-women majoring irx^athematics-science fields reported that inen 
in their lives believed women could successf^iliy comb Trie tio^^^ 



\ making and prof ess.ionaT tasks, and strongly dikagreed that men 
c.ared|more about womeipi* s->beauty and approved df' '^feminine wiles** 
and helplessness. iTlie counseling graduate students disagpee^ 
less strongly with these statements, and the education manors ' 
were the least likely to disagree, . " 

In general, men seem to be mentioned less often as k source 

. ^ ■ ' ' ■ ' ■■ ' ' * ■ ' ' ' . . " 

0^.' influence for women with pioneer career goals, but their 'atti- 

tudes are still taken into consideration. It is unclear from 

these. studies whether the women with pioneer.. goals or^ majors 

have different viewsWf male kttitud the 'men they'' 

know have/.different attitudes than .the men that the^more tradi<* 



I 



tional women know. Ano^er issue is whether th| women in one of' 
the groups have a more accurate undferstahciing of male attitudes*. 
In an early study, McKee and Sherriffs (I959) found that /nen's 
1deal\roman" was less restricted than women expected, atad in i f ■ 
more recent study, Peterson and Peterson ' (I975) tound 'that mail« 
and female college students i-esponded similarly to hypothetical ^ » 
problems related to hii.sband-wife job conflicts,. It may be that 
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women with pioneer goals are more knowledgeable about male 
attitudes than the women with traditional goalsj however, it 
. is also possible that males axpress more liberal attitudes in 
hypothetical sitiutlons than in real situations. 

Summary. Specific males and men-in-general are apparentjiy 
important influerices on women's career choices. Women who per- 
ceive men as supportive of their own nontraditional views tend 
to pursue nontradi: tional goals, whereas other women shift to- 
wards more traditional aspirations. 

There is some evidence that women with pioneer goals were 
more likely to cite the people who influenced their choices, and 
that these were often professors and pe6ple in their chosen fields. 
This may be because women with traditional goals are exposed to 
many role models and are generally encouraged to pursue their 
career choice, whereas women with pioneer goals are more likely 
to be encouraged by fewer people. Female role models ran be 
influential (Plost 4 Hosen, 197^) but they are rare in pioneer 
fields. It is interesting to note that women with pioneer aspir- 
ations rarely report that they are influenced by their parents, 
boyfriends or husbands. 

The literature also suggests that women who choose pioneer 
goals have significantly different perceptions of jsale attitudes 
towards the female role than women who aspire to traditional careers. 
Whether these i>erceptions are accurate, or more accurate than the 
perceptions of aspiring Traditionals, has not been explored. 

o 
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Children • . , 

The presence of children in a family usuaJ-ly increases the 
mother's responsibilities, making a career more difficult. One 
expects that women who challeVige the traditional female role 
will be less' interested in having children, or prefer smaller ' 
families, compared to other womon. 

Career Commitment. In an early study, working wives were 
reported to be the most effective contraceptive users, resulting 
in fewer children aiid more completely planned families (Freedxnan, 
Whelpton, * Cainpbell, 1959). However, in two studies conducted 
in Washington in the 1950 's, liye (Nye & Hoffman,' I963) found 
conflicting results. In one study working mothers had fewer 
children than nonworking mothers, whereas in the other study 
there was no difference in family size associated with the laother's 
employment status, although working women were more. likely to 
report that they wanted more children than they had. In her 
study of married Stanford alumnae who graduated between 1939-62 
and were interviewed in I967, Losoff (1970) found that the woiten 
who were more homemaking-oriented had more children 1 60% of the 
homemaking-orlented women lad at least three children. In his 
study of wo. jn who had attended Columbia graduate school for 
at least one year between 19«*5-51 and were interviewed in i960, 
Ginsberg (I966) found that the more children a woman had, the less 
likely that she was currently employed. Similarly, The Carnegie 
Commission (1973 J reported that family size was inversely related 
to the likelihood of woman's employment, 

er|c ■ " 
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In a national sample of women between the ages of 35-^9f Parnes 
and Nestel (1975) found that black and white women who did not 
have children were most likely to be employed, and that white 
women with only one child were twice as likely +j be career 
women as thbse with two or more children. Among white ^omen 
with two or more children, the probability of a career incpetf«ed 
as the number of years between children increased. When t)\e 
children were at least six years apart, the mothers' career 
rates were more than twice as high as those women whose children 
were less than two years apart. Parnes and Nestel also found 
that, for white women, the sooner after marriage the first child 
was born, the m;ore children there Were. They were unable to 
make these comparisons for black women, because there were too 
rew b^ack women to evaluate in detail. 

Of course I the ages of the children are also important 
factors. Siegel et aX . (1963) studied mothers of Kindergarteners 
enrolled in several suburban California schools in 1957-58t and 
found that the working mothers tended to have fewer shildrent 
and fewe^' pre-school children. Astin (I969) found that preschool 
children were the greatest deterent to full-time employment for 
her national sample of women who bad received their doctorates 
in 1957 or 1958. Forty-nine per cent of the women in hev sample 
had preschool children, an unusually high proportion for women in 
the age group represented! this indicates that these women started 
their families later than most women. In a study of women listed 
in Who ^3 Who in 1972-73i Jaj:htold (1975) found that 59% of the 
women were childless, compared to S^^^of the men, and the women 
who had children had fewer than the men who were fathers. 

20/ 
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It la unclear whether not the presence of children in- 
fluences the career commitment of women who are employed. Haller : 
and Roaenmayer (1971) found that white-collar mothers were more 
career-oriented than women without children i this relationship 
was not apparent for women with blue-collar jobs, however. 

There are only three studies of expected or actual family 
sijZe of college women and new alumnae and the results are con- 
flicting, Klemmack and Edwards (1973) studied women at an Eastern 
university and found no relationship between anticipated family 
size and career commitment. Similarly, Wately and Kaplan (1971) 
found no relationship between number of children and. ejireer coiu- 
mitment for women who were National Merit Scholars between 1956-60 

who were interviewed in ,. In contrast, Farley (1970) rieported 

/ x 

that of the career-oriented graduate students she studied in^' 
1969 wanted two children or less compared to 33% of the homemakitig 
orlenterf graduate students. In this study»-73?f the woaen were 
in their first or second year of graduate schoolt and 65?f were 
single. , I 

The literature indicates that although children, particularly 

>• ■■ j 

preschool-age children, tend to deter women from working, career 
ox:iented women do not necessarily plan to have fewer children or, 

have fewer children. The few studies 091 career-oriented college 

V ' 

women suf^gest that these women may hav^ unrealistic goals in terms 
of the responsibilities inherent in childrearing and pursuing 'a 
careen in fact, the years that they plan to work sometimes di- 
rectly conflict with the years that they intend to spend at h'ome 



mth their chTl.dre;h TVeres * Moore, 1975)". Other factors such as ' 
the spacing of children nay be important, presumably because women 
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seek employment between children who are born several yeara 
apart, or because older children can serve as babysitte'/s and 
help with homemaklng tasks. 

Education , In one study concerned with the relationship 
between educational aspirations and children, Astin (19^^9) found 
that 2Q% of her national sample of women who received doctorates 
in 1957 or 1958 were childless when she studied them in the 1960's. 
This is twice as large as the proportion of childless women in 
the general population. In addition, the mean number of children 
was 2.0, compared to 2.6 for the general population. Women with 
medical degrees, however, had more children than women with doc- 
torates. 

In their study of a national sample of bJack and white women 
between the ages of 3 5-^9 # Parnes and Nestel (1975) found no 
differences between the Educational levels of married women with 

children and married women without children. This does not neces«» 

» 

sarily conflict with the Astln study, since the Fames and Has tel 
sample is representative of the range of women in the generiil 
population, rather than focusing on highly educated women. 

The Astin study does not examine whether women who are unable 
to have children are more likely to pursue graduate educationt a 
situation that is possible since the graduate students studied 
represented a very heterogeneous age r^nge. It may be that 
women who were unable to ^have children returned to school, and 
not that they chose not to have children because of their other 
interests. However, it is apparent that women who can have 
children choos to have fewer children if they are more educated. 

209 
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Research in the area of attitudes towar us childrearing would 
help clarify these issues. 

Role Innovation . In the one study of pioneer aspirations, 
Klemmack and Edwards (1973) found that traditional aspirations 
were associated with larger anticipated family size for women 
at an Eastern university. The correlation between the two 
variables was significant, but below .20.- 

Summary , The available statistics and the studies cited 
demonstrate that career women and women with higher educsLtional 
attainment tend to have fewer children than other women. Pre- 
school children appear to be a particularly strong deterent 
to employment. The one study of women with pioneer aspirations 
suggests that they anticipate a smaller Tamily than their more 
traditional classm<!jteSe More research is needed ^o determine 
whether college women who are career-oriented or who aspire to 
advanced degrees or pioneer careers consistently anticipate 
smaller families, or whether these decisions are made after ^ 
these women marry, or after they choose their careers • 

On> would, expect. that feminists would also anticipate fewer 
children and have smaller families, sinctj J;hey te.u^ lo emphasize 
the importance of nonhomemaking activities. However, there 
have been no studies in this area. 

4. 

Religious Attitudes ^ 

Religious background was discussed in Chapter kt however, as 
women mature they sometimes change their religious affiliation 
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and may modify their Jaellefs in many different WRyf?. In 
Chapter 1, I hypothesized that questioning assumptions in one 
spt^ere, such as religion, is associated with assumption-question- 
ing in other spheres, such as traditional sex roles. The liter- 
ature supports this hypothesis. *- - > 

Career Commitment , Several studies have demenstrated that 

; ■ \ ■ 

religiousness is inversely related to career commitment for 
women. Wagman {1966) studied University\of Illinv?is psychology 
students in I962, and found that women who\scored highe^r on - 
homemaking-orientatiori. expressed stronger religious interest 
on the AVL. Among women at a Catholic college,, Kosa et al .(l962) 
found that for lower SES women, those who were more religious - 
(as measured- by the LeMoyne Religion Test) tended to have lower 
aptitude, lower educational aspirations, and were more homeniaking 
oriented. In this study, career commitment was measured by ex- 
pressed desires, and the women were told to disregard their 
abilities, financial situation, or jot> opportunities. Cook (I968) 
found that among Purdue seniors in I966, those who w^re more career 
oriented reported that they were less religiously conforming than 
their-more homercaklngriorientednfla Career comnitmen and 

homemaking commitment \were measured on a co/ntinuum according to 
the students' expressed preferences. 

There were two studies of working women, Gyabers et_al. 
(1968) administered the SVIB-W to University of Missouri students 
between I958-6U, a nd in a follow-up study in I967. TheyL_fQJind 
that women who were career-oriented in college and in. the follow 
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up were more skeptical regarding religion than were their- con- 
sistently homemaking-oriented classmates. In her study of Stan- 
ford alumnae from classes between 1939-62 who she interviewed in 
the late 1960'8, Lozoff (1970) found that those who were -career- 
orienied were less likely to belong to religious clubsf however, 
there was no relationship between employment status and member- 
ship in religious clubs for these women, or for Satnta Rosa Junior 
College alumnae from the same classes (Katz, 1970), 

These studies indicate that woineh vho are career-oriented, 
which in this culture reflocts a challenge to the traditiohal 
female role, are also more likely to have a questioning ^attitude ; 
toward traditional religious beliefs. Since the most recvant 
studies ware cond;ucted eight years ago, this relationship may 
have changed, especially since career commitment and the ques- 
tioning of traditional religious values have both become increas- 
ingly popular in the last decade. . ' 

Role Innovation , In the one study of the relationship be- 
tween religious convictions and pioneer aspirations» McKenzie 
(1972) found that medical students and graduate students in* a 
doctoral program in education held less traditional attitudes r:^ 
towards church attendance than did college-educated homemakers or^ 

Juniors majoring in elementary education. The women in the less 

. / " - ■ • . 

traditional group were matched wi4:h the women in the traditional 
groUp on the basis of age and race, which resulted in an unusually 
aid undergJ^aduate sample. 
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Fe minism . Religious beliefs have been found to be related to 
radical protestt with nonreligious males and females usually very 
active (Flacks t 1967). Although feminist protest on university 
campuses was usually related to other political protest in the 
late 1960's and early 1970'St the relationship between feminism 
aild religiousness vr&.s not evaluated in the studies of campus pro- 
test. Several recent studies show that the results are similar. 

In her study of the wives of Boston area graduate students, 
Lipraan-Blumen (1972) found that feminists were more likely to 
have changed religious affiliations, and 78^5 of these "converts** 
considered themselves atheists or agnostics, Tayris (1973) mea- 
suVed support jfor the Women's Liberation Movement ideology among 
Psychology Today readers in .1971.^ This sample was a primarily 
liberal, college-educated Eastern group, and the most Women's Liber 
ation support was from atheists, both male and female. In their 
study of college students, Ellis and Bentler (1973) found that 
feminist Ideology end /lonreligiousness was correlated ,38 for 
males and ,29 for females 1 both were significant. At the Univeri- 
sity of Cincinnati in 1972, Dempewolff (1973) found that women and 
men with feminist attitudes tended to be atheists or agnostics,, 
whereas 75?^.of the opposers were moderately or strongly religious, 
A Goldschmidt et al . (197^) study of undergraduate women on four 
campuses also supported this relationship. In their study ^ nonre- 
ligious womeiv were the most likely to be active in campus Women's 
Liberation groups, and were also most likely to be ideologically 
^^>inf^irt-te<t==^to===t^^^ 



Florida State University, O'Neil et al , (1975) found that the 19 
Women's Liberation membera that they studied were, less religious 
on the MMPI than a control group of women* 
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Summary . The literature clearly supports the hypothesis 
made in Chapter 1, that questioning assumptions about the tradi- 
tional female role tends to be associated with questioning 
assumptions about religion. Women who are career-oriented or 
who have feminist attitudes or belong to feminist groups are 
more likely, to consider themselves atheists or agnostics, or 

to be less traditionally religious. The one study of religious 

ness and role innovation shoived similar results. In* some 'cases, 
however, this questioning attitude may be learned from the parents, 
as was the case with the Demewo Iff (197^) and Stoloff (1973) 
studies cited ; in Chapter 4. 

Political Attitudes 

Parents' political belief s were discussed in 'Chapter and 
althc <gh there were only 'three studies, all suggested that women 
with less traditional attitudes towards the'female role tended 
to have parents who were more liberal. As one would expect, 
these women also appear to express more jliberal and /radical 
political beliefs. 



Career Commitment . In his" I968 study of Stanford and Santa 

> 

Rosa Junior College alumxiae who had graduated between 1939-62, 
Katz (1970) found that those who considered themselves censer- 
vative Republicans were most homemaking-oriented,. and moat likely 
to think that a working mother was, detrimental to the family, even 
whea==th*=ehirlAren-were-^eefiagers^ — 
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that their husbands were opposed to working mothers • The alum- 



nae who were employed tended to be liberal Democrats, Using 
the same sample of Stanford alumnae, Loaoff (1970) found that 
those who reported that their careers were very important to 
them were also more politically liberal than other women/ In 
her , study of University of Minnesota alumnae who were freshworaen 
between 19^0-53 and were interviewed in 1970-71, Tinsley (1972) 
found that those who were employed were less conservative onjcur- 
rent educational and social issues. 

Feminism . There were three studies concerned with the rela- 
tionship between feminism ana political beliefs* Ryckman et al . 
(1972) studied male and female Introductory Psycholo^. students 
: at the University of Maine and found no relationship between 

willingness to support the Women* s Liberation Movement and 
. political activism on the Cold-Fyckmah -Student Activism Scaie. 
For this sample,, the Women's Liberation Movement was very unpop- 
ular, particularly among the males. Pawlicki and Almquist (1973) 
compared NOW members with psychology students at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Osweeoy' They found that the NOW members 
were moije politically liberal? however, they were also older and 
better educated. Because of the inadequacy of the students as 
a comparison group, these -research results are not meaningful. 
In her comparison of University of Michigan doctoral students 
who were actively involved with the Women's Liberation Movement 

a nrt_tha sg^=Mh o -Wj a r c . no-t -a) ej;ive ^- ^ 

tivist feminists were mor^ politically radical than their' parents, . 
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who were more liberal than the' parents of the nonactivist 
. women. The activists had been more active in political organ- 
izations in high school and college, ' and were more likely to 
have participated in the Civil Rights and Peace Movements. 
They also considered political action more important to them 
than did the nonactivist women. The women' in the two groups 
were similar in age and marital status, and were matched for 
the year and field of graduate study. However, the study 
did not differentiate between feminist and .iionfeminist at.ti'tudes i 
women in both groups expressed similarly feminist attitudes. 
Therefore, the study differentiated between activist feminists 
and women who were ideologically but not activej^y commited to 
feminism. -< 

■ * - ■ " 

Summary. Although there are ^ few studies exploring the re- 
latiCiShip i)etween political beliefs and attitudes towards the 
female role, the research supports the hypothesis that a more 
questioning, liberal attitude towards politics is associated 
with a more questioning, liberal attitude toward the female 
role. It is not/clear, however, to .what extent these political 
attitudes were ..earned from the parents, and to what extent 
they developed/independently of the parents* beliefs. - 

/ - ■ . , ... 

There is/ no research on the relat^^ship between pblitical 
beliefs and educational attainment or pioneer careers, and the 
feminism ^tudies focused on active rather than ideological 
commitment. The literature in this area would be strengthened 
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"by research with national samples, and with comparisons of 
parent-daughter political differences, * 

^ ' ■ ■ ' 216../' 
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Career Attitudes 

The relationship between career commitment and other goals 
and attitudes towards the female role has already been dlcussedi 
however, there are other career values which also differentiate 
between women with traditional and m iitradltlbnal goals and atti- 
tudes. 

.\ \ " : ■ . I - . ''^''^ 

• Career Commitment , Career-oriented women consistently 

^ " - . ^ ■ - 

express different career values than homemaking-oriented women. 

» . ■ ■' " ■■■ 

Goldsen etal. (i960) found that Cornell women who. were studied 

• ' ■ ' \ . ' >i^., 

in 1952 were not particularly concerned with the money^ status, 

i • . - . 

and security that a job could offers however, the career-oriented 
women were even less interested in these factors than the home- . 
making-oriented women. The career-oriented women tended to 
stress the importance of an occupation offering the opportuhity 
to be creative and to exploit one's talents. Simpson ^ and Simpson 
(1961) studied Undergraduate women enrolled in sociology classes 
iin 1958-5\9t and found that the homemaking-oriented wamen were 
more interested in extrinsic job values, ^^^1^ 

tige, advancement, a comfortable relationship with co-workers, 
parents' pride, and helping others. The care^er-orlented women 
were more conc'c^rned with self-expresision and the nature of the 
occupation itself, and both groups were equally concerned with 
having adequate time for family responsibilities. Angrist (1972) 

studied women who were enrolled in the wome^n's college of a pr i- 

vate coeducational' wniiversity bc/tween .196^f-68, and found that . 
those who were career-orientec! were more concerned with,. freedom / 

217 . ^ • : 
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from supervision in their work than were homemaking-oriented ' 

» ' ■ ■ * ■ ' ' ' . ■ 

women. In her study of almost 2,000 New York women .with above - 

average ability, Wolfe (I969) found that the women with the , ; ^ 

most stable c&reer^patterns were more interested in the inde- 

pendence a job provides, and less concerned with social se^ice, 

the opportunity to meet people, or interesting activitie^. : ' ' ^ 

All the women tended to care most about a job providing ^tfie. 

opportunity to use their skills, ! 

I . * i ■ " ' ' #• #• ■ ! wilt ' ■ , 

^ i ^ole Imidvigitibjrl . The comparisoha bietween women t^i^^^ 
goals and those with traditional goals diJ|fered from the career [^^'^ 
oriehted/honiemaking-oriented comparisons ^'^^ 

1969-70 follow-up study ' of University of Michigan^^;^^^ Who : ^ 
had graduated in 1967 f and found that, the women who werel^ 
ditional occupations derived less satisfaction froBV, their co-workers 
than those, in pioneer •occupations derived mere 

satisfaction :fr/)m the salary an^ convenient hours and 16- : 
cation. Si»*nilarly, in her comparison of careen women (ages 28-^8) , . 
y Nagely (1971) found/that the Pioneers considered their careers 
more satisfying, necessary, permanent, and liberating; In her 
study of women who attended a wonien's college Of a private co- 
educational university from 196^-68, AXinquist (197^) found that . 
the women with pioiieer goals were more interested in finding a 
job where they could use their abilities^ and were also inter- 
• eated in. high income, whereas ^he women with traditional, goals > 
=^^erenSOT=^^ 

In this one study dealing exclusively with black women, . 
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Mednick <1973) studied black women enrolled in five Southeastern 

.... - . % 

and MidAtlantic colleges in 1971 • and found that those with 
pioneer aspirations were more likely to consider their career 
choice ideal than were those with traditional career goals. Women 
with pioneer goals were also more concerned with self -fulfill* 
ment in a job, and wanted a career that would offer an oppor- 
tunity for idependence, assertion, and challenging tasks. 

There were too few studies to analyze collet: tively, but 
there is some evidence that women aspiring to pioneer and tra- 
ditional careers express different career values, and that women 
who work in traditional fields tend to stress the importance of 
different advantages than those th€<y were initially concerned with, 
such as income and convenience. The research also suggests that 
women with pioneer goals or careers are more satisfied with their 
career choices. 

Summary , The rersearch in this area suggests that career-ori- 
ehted women and stable career women are more interested in careers 
which offer them the opportunity for self-expression and to make 
use of their talents, whereas women with less career commitment 
are more interested in values related to financial and social con- 
siderations. The research on pioneer and traditional aspirations 
suggests that women with pioneer golas or careers are more satis- 
fied with their career choices and are also more interested in 
self- fulfillment. The importance of income is not clear, al- 
though the two studies concerned with this issue suggest that 
women,with pioneer aspirations are interested in higher income, 

2U) 



although those with pioneer careers are less likely to cite 
income as an important advantage than are women in traditional 
careers. There were no studies comparing the career values of 
feminists and nonf eminists. 

Chapter Summary 

As was the case in the previous^ chapters, there is less in- 
formation available on feminism and education; however, several 
strong relationships emerged in the analysis of the career com- 
mitment studies, and several trends were apparent for education, 
role innovation, and ftiiminism. 

Career Commitment . The most consistent relationships be^ 
tween career commitment and personal characteristics were for 
intelligence of high school students, marital status, husbands' 
attitudes, children, and religiousness. More intelligent high 
school girls, were more likely to be career-oriented or to shift 
their goals toward stronger career commitment, although thi's re- 
lationship was not consistent for college women or career women. 
Career-oriented women and employed women tended to marry later and 
were less likely to be married than homemaking-oriented college 
women or full-time homeraakers. Women who were employed and were 
career-oriented also reported more positive attitudes and support 
fr. n their husbands than did women who did not workt however, it 
was not clear whether career-oriented women had chosen more sup- 
portive husbands or whether only those women with supportive hus- 
bands were able to work. Working women also tended to have fewer 
children, and apparently career-oriented women planned to 



have fewer children thaA^homemaking-oriented wcoen. Career^ 
oriented college women and women with careers were less religious 
and less interested in traditional religious activities than 
other women. , 

Several trends were moderately consistent and pere;uasive« 
The research suggested that there is probably no relationship 
between career commitment and .intelligence or grades for college 
women, or between career commitment and dating behavior in high 
school. There was some evidence that career-oriented women 
dated slightly less often than homeraaking-oriented wom^nf how- 
ever, these differences were very small. In some samples, the 
husband's occupational or eduational level was inversely related 
to the wife's probability of employme it, but tliis was not always 
the case, and the reasons for the inconsistency in the results 
were not apparent. The -influential others'* who were cited as 
important in the women's career decisions varied in the different 
studies, but males were clearly important for both career-oriented 
and homemaking-oriented women. There was some evidence that 

'V 

women with younger children are less likely to be employed. In 
terras of attitudes, career-orientedSvomen tended to be more poli- 
tically liberal, and more concerned with nonfinancial career ad- 
vantages^ such as self-expression. 

The relationships between career commitment and age or ex- 
pected family size could not be iSetermined from the research 
available* There were two studies which suggested that career 
oriented women were more likely to attend private colleges than 
other types of schools. 

221 
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Education , The relationship between education and marital 

status was strongly demonstrated in the literature. Married 

women tended to be less educated than othe;.^ women; however, 

there is some evidence that marriage may no longer be as strong 

a deterent to graduate education as it was in the past. . 

The research on the relationship between intelligence and 
educational aspirations and attainment strongly suggested that ' ^ 
women who plan to study for master's degrees are not more in- 
telligent than women who are content with^an undergraduate 
degree. However, the relationship between doctoral aspirations 
or attainment and intelligence or grades is not clear. There 
is also evidence that women with graduate degrees tend to have 
husbands with graduate degrees or with higher level occupations. 

There are too few studies'^cbncerned^ with the relationship 
between educational goals and women's colleges, influential 
others, and the number and age of children to analyze. There 
are no studies concerned with age, religiousness, political 
attitudes, or career values, 

• / 
, Role Innovation . -None of the variables in this -section were - — - 

shown to *e strongly and consistently related to role innovatlpn, 

i - 

However, several trands were apparent. Women with pioneer goals 
or careers tended to be more intelligent than other women and 
were less likely to be married. They also*^ tended to report /that 
their career decisions had been influenced by professors and 
people in their chosen profession, rather than by parents or 
male friends. Women with pioneer careers also tended to perceive 
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ffiale attitudes differently than women with more traditional 
goals? they were more likely to state that males preferred 
more liberal sex-role expectations. There was some evidence 
that women who attended liberal arts colleges, particularly 
women's colleges; were more likely to become Pioneers than 
women attending state universities or teacher's colleges. Women 
with pioneer goals and careWs 'were " 
their career choices than women with more traditional goals, 
and were" CiOre likely to stress the importance of career values 
related to self- fulfillment. 

There was too little research in the areas of husbands' 
SES and attitudes, family size, or religiousness to analyze 
meaningfully. There were no studies on the relationship between 
pioneer goals and age or political beliefs. 

Feminism , There was less research on feminism than on the 
other dimensions, and none of the variables in this section 
were strongly related to feminism. However, there were several 
trends pertaining to intelligence, relatiortships with men, and 
attitudes. Women who expressed -feminist attitudes in high' school " ' 
or were activist feminiots in college tended to be moro intelli- 
gent than their classmates. There were no significant differ- 
ences between feminists and nohfeminists in their relationships 
with men. There was also evidence that feminists were less re- 
ligious and .more politically liberal, thus supporting the hypothe- 
sis made in Chapter 1 that assumption-questioning in one sphere 
tends to be associated with assumption-questioning in other spheres, 
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There were very few studies concerned with the relationship 
between feminism and marital status or husbands' attitudes^ 
and no studies of age, husbands* SES or the womaaVs own career 
values. 

Conclusions . There were fewer studies related to personal 
cTTaracteristics than there were~~in other areas, thus making it 
more difficult to assess the relationship between variables. 
The strongest predictors were marital status and religiousness. 
Married women were less likely to be career-oriented or to 
be currently employed and they tended to be less well educated 
than other women. The inverse relationship between religious 
convictions and career commitment was also strongly demonstrated, 
and the trend for feminists to be less religious was moderately 
persuasive. 

Variables related ^to^Tynysical appearance, such as size and 
attractiveness are potentially important personal characteristics 
which have been virtually ignored by social scientists studying 
attitudes towards the traditional female role. 
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CHAPTER 7 

, THE OHiO STATE UNIVEiiSITY STUDY 

This investigator conducted a study of women students at the 
Ohio State University (o.S.U) in September 1975. The study focused 
on the major dimensions which were discussed in the review of the 
literature: career commitment, educational aspirations, nontradi- 
tional career goals, and feminism. A questionnaire was designed 
to provide data on the relationships between these major dimen-. 
sions and parents' SES, religious affiliation, birth order, family 
size, race, age, marital sta1;us, and GPA# Most of tnese relation- 
ships have been evaluated in previous studies, but the results have 
not been conclusive. The questionnaire also included a question 
regarding the mother's employment status, a variable which has 
been strongly assbciated with the daughter's career cojmnitment 
in the past, in order to determine wheiher this association has 
been maintained now that working mothers and women's career-orien- 
tation are more common. In addition, the questionnaire included 
questions about height and weight, two variables which have not - 
been st"idied in previous research on v/omen's caireer goals and 
attitudes towards the female role. - . 

The questionnaire also included several measures of self-es- , 
teem, a trait which is of particular interest since women tend to 
have lower self-esteem than men (Baird, 1973? Crandall, 1969). . 
Careers are' a major source of status in this culture, ^and since 
••women's careers** and the traditional ••feminine** characteristics ^ 
are devalued, one would predict that a nontraditional attitude 



tbwafa. the female role would.be associated with higher self- 

' ''^ , - ^ ■' ' ' ' ' 

esteem for v/oraen. ^ The relationships between general self . 
estgem/'and* the major dimensions y/ere evaluatied, and in addition, 
the questionnaire incJLuded- several new measures of self-concept 
and self-esteem which were fac^tpr-^analyzed and correlated with 
the general self-esteem scores and the major dimensions. 
JZhe— s4uidif>-alsa^pr^4^ed-J;he-o^ — 



the interrelationships between all of the major dimensions and 
religious assumption-questioning and general nonconformity r . ^- 
-these comparisons have never been available for a single, sample 
population. Two different groups of- college v/omen 'were evaluated: 
a relatively traditional sample and a relatively feminist sampler 
in order to examine whether ^"^he relationships between the variables 
would be maintained for both groups of women, or whether they 
were significant fo:r only certain types of women. 

Y^ethod . 

Subjects 

The subjects were 85 Ohio State University women who were 
enrolled in six Women's Studies classes and 37 white; students 
from two Educational Psychology classes. All of the studenl^s 
were at the sophomore level or above; the majority of the V/omen's 
Studies (WS) women were seniors, and the majority of the Educa- 
tional Psychology (PSYCH) students were sophomores. Only stu- 
dents betv^een the ages of 10-25 were included in this study. 



Feminist attitudes aie correlated with self-esteem on the 
Rosenberg scale for male college students (Miller, 1973).' 
Hov/ever, this is interpreted in terms of men with higher 
self-esteem being less threatened by the Women's Liberation 
Movement, 
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Questionnaire . . 

The questionnaires, which 'took approximately 15 minutes 
tc fill. out, were distributed by the professors before class 
.during the second week of the, quarter; they were completed by 
over 95?5 of the students present. Students were told that the 
questionnaire was unrelated to the class,, and anonymity v/as 

assured--sj:tiee— the-ir^-names-w^ ere nut require d" 

. The,, questionnaire was designed to elicit information on 
demographic and family background height and weight; educational i 
goals; career goals; preferred and expected degree of' career 
commitment as measured by Turner and McCaffrey's multiplerchoice 
questions (197^); self-concept in' terms of height, strength, 
attractiveness, conformity, and intelligence (using a five-point 
Likert-type.^cale for each item); satisfaction v/ith traditional 
female role (also using a fiye-point scale); and membership in 
a feminist group. The ten-item Rosenberg self-esteem scale and - 
25-item Spence and Helmreich Attitudes Towards V/omen Scale (AV/sT^- 
v/ere also included. The questionnaire and instruction sheet- 
appear in Appendix A. 

-.The :Cive:^s:elf-conc'ept^d — - 

for the 'tv;o groups. In both cases two factors emerged: 1) Physical 

^elf-concept, which included self-perceived height and strength 

and 2) Attractive-Intelligent self-concept. ^ The scores for the 

tvro individual items v.ere therefore added together to form a^fac- 

tor^score (from 2-10) for each respondent. The other self-concept ^ 

2 7 • ^ ' / 

The Varimax factor loadings were above .55' for each item 
in each sample. 
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iterp, unconyentionality, was treated sieparately. 

A correlational matrix was developed for each group, corre- 
lating each itemwith every other item. However, only the 77 

white. WS students were included in the V/S analyses, except for 

^ ' ■ 

the racial^ comparisons. This v/as necessary because there is 

evidence that black and v/hite college women differ iri terms of 

their attitudes towards the female role, and there were too few 

black women -(K=8) to analyze separately. ' ^ 

^ Results ' ^ 

The Samples . , . 

As expected, the WS students were significantly less tradi- 
tioxial than the PSYCH students on all of the major dimensions.;. 
However, the PSYCH v/^men v/ere more traditional than was expected; 
27 (73^) v/ere planning to pursue careers as teachers in traditional 
fields, only 7 (19?^) reported nontraditional career choices, and 
only one (3%) aspired to a doctoral degree. This homogeneity made 
it difficult to study differences related to traditional/pioneer 
career goals or educational aspirations, and as a result, there 
were few significant correlations between these dimensions and 
o ther ' va'^^^^ comparisons between 

the two samples are presented in Table 2. . " 

The mean age of the V/S women was 21.8 years, v/hich was. 2.0 
years older than the mean age of the Psych womeni this was con- 
sistent with, the fact that the V/S women were more likely to be 
upperclassv/omen. The samples \fcre also different in terms of re- - 
lif!;ious affiliation. Since 89?5 of the Pr,YCH women were Protos- 
tant, , religious comparisons were not possibjie for that group. 
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~ Table 2 . ' 
Comparison of Women Students in 



3^ 



• Educational Psychology and Women's Studies Cours^s^ 



Var5 able 



Women's Studies? Psychology 
N=77 i N=37 . 



S.D., 



S.D. 



Age 

Grade "Point 
Average 



^21. 82 
3.12 



Self -Esteem^' 

Rosenbierg^Scale 18.16 1.86 
(Scored. 10-20) | 



Attractive- 
Intelligent 
Self-Concept 
(Scored 2-10) 

Strong-Tall 
Self-Concept 
(Scored 2-10) 

Unconventional 
Self-Concept 
(Scored 1-5) 



7.08 1.00 



5.89 1.07 



3.59 



Preferred Career 
Commitment 6.08 
(Scored 1-8) | 



" "ExpecWd" Car eer 
Commitment 5.56 
(Scored 1-8) 

Educational i 
-Aspirations 18.07 
(in years) 

Traditional/ 
Pioneer Goals^ ■ 2.03 

Attitudes 

Towards Women 93.32 
Scale (25-100) 

Satisfaction 

With Female Role 2.01 

(Scored 1-5) 



1.56 i 19.81 1.17 

i 

M 
I 

.57 - ; 3'.15 .^3 

; 18.38 1.26^ 

i 6.27 i.33 

! / 

i 

5.59 1.28 

.81 3.03 .52 

1.2^ •^.56 1.65 

3.92 1.67 



t value 



1.'56 
1.36 

.88 

8.32- 

.92 



17.19 1.10 

1.31 .67 
80.35 11. i3 

3.^3 .87 



6.93 



Si^ificance 
■■ Level: 



3.52 



1.30 



3.73 



5.^3 



5.13 

3.38 

^.2if 
6.90 

7.89 



,001 
N.S. 

NiS. 
.01 

N.S. 

. oi- 

.001 



.001 



.01 



.001 



.001 
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Interrelationships Between the Ma,ior Dimensions 

For, both groups there were significant correlations be- 



>;tween. the maj'or dimensions of career, committment, educational -\ 
a^irations, pioneer goals, dissatisfaction with the traditional, 
female role, and feminist attitudes as mel:3ured by -the AWS. 
These statistics are presented in. Table l.- Only 12 vwomen be- 
— ;longed;to~a-femiTiist~gro^^ 

^^elated;,tb any other variables; tbere{fore, .feminist activity will 
not be discussed. • ' , ■* ' 

• • ■ ; . J ', • ■ ... , ■? 

Preferred career comrnitment- (Question' #18) was-. strongly - 
correlat?^ vdth expected career' comnjitme^t (Question #1^")"; 38?S ~ 
of the v/omeJ^ studied expressed higher commitment than, -^they 
preferred., e. None of the WS wofiien preferred to be a.: full-time/ 
never employed homemaker or to "be erapldyed only before raother- 
hood and only one v/oman (1.5/0 expected to be emp'loyed only be- 
fc^re motherho'od. Eleven (12.255) of the V/S^/omen expected to 

... • ■■ . V ■ 

become single career v/omen and nine \V^'.S^%) preferred to be- ' / 
come single career v/omen. In contrast, three (8.1^5) of the 
PSYCH women preferred to be employed ..only before motherhood and ' 
._.eigh±-i2J-^6^,-e-xi>eG-ted-^h-irc--cht3-icTrj'-nDTte^^ 
ferred to become single career v/omen, and only one (2.75$) ex-' 
pec ted to make this choice. On the open-ended questi^. 
Career choic^e (Question #1?) none of the v/omen in either sample 

,cited/'homemaker" or "housewife" , ^ 

■ 0 

Greater preferred career commitment was also significantly 
correlated with nontraditional , career choices (for the V/S sample' > 
only), dissatisfaction • ' th the ..female role (Question #25), and 
feminism as measured oy the AWS (Question ' 36-60 ) . 
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Table 3 . .. * ' - 

interrelationships Between the Major Dimensions- * • • 
G-f^.-r/omen^-s-goa- is and A tt itu il'g5-TGwar(i^he~?em^^^ 



Dimension Dimension ' Sample , r: SisTiif ica>5.ce 
. ' , Level 



Preferred 


P 

Expected > 




.63 


.001'. 


Cane-er Commitment 


Carper Comnii trri'^nt 


PSYCH 




noi ■'■ 




Educational 


WS' . 


^ .17. 


N.S. 




AsDirati on«^ 


_ESYCH: 




■ ■ -N-..S-.^.- 




Traditional— 


v/s ■ 


.28 


.10. 




Pioneer Goal.s 


PSYCH 


.20 


N..S. ^....^^ 




Attitudes Towards 


US i 








- Women Scale (AWS) 


PSYCH 


.55 


.001 ' 




Dissatisf action 
vf 1 1 h Trad i t i ona 1 
y^'emale Bple 

- 


WS 

PSYGH ■ 


.58". 


001 

.001 


Expected 


^ ^ Educational 


WS' 


- 

.21 


.10 


Career Commitment 


Aspirations ' 


; PSYCH 


■■...31 


.10 




Traditional- - ■ 


■ WS 


.39 . 


001 




Pioneer Goals 


; PSYCH 


.31 


.. .10' 




AWS . ■ 


WS . • 


.52 


.001 ' 






±^ X on 


Til 






' Dissat isTact Ton 


v/s 


'lO 


• W X 




With :^emale Role 


PSYCH 


.19 


.N;&. '; . 

... ■ ■"- 


Educational. 


Tradition^il- 


WS 


138 


.001', ; 


Aspli^tions 


Pioneer Goals 


PSYCH 




. 0 




. AWS * - ■ ^ 


WS 


.31. 


.01 






_FSYCH 


.3b 




. 


Dissatisfaction 


WS 


iOl ..V 


*> 


With Female ?^ole 


PSYCH ' 


.'15 


N.S. 


Traditional- 


AWS 


WS y 


.4.2 


.001 


Pioneer Goali5 




PSYCH 


.05 


■N.S. . ■■ 




Dissatisfaction 


WS 


.45 


.001. • 




V/ith I'^'emale Pcole 


PSYCH . 


.12 . 


N.S.; , 


AWS 


Dissatisfaction 


.WS 


.49 


.001 .• . ' 




V/ith r'^emale Role 


■ PSYCH ■■ 


.30 . . 


.10 . • 

V" 
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The correlations belMeeli nontraditionai choices and preferred 
„career_ commitment was In "the - sameV direction for the PSYTCH ggmpi^, 
but was not signficant. Preferred* career commitment was not 
correlated with educational' aspirations for either sample. 

Greater -expected c'areer commiitment' was marginally correlated 
with higher educational aspirations, and significantly, correlated. 



v/ith nontraditional career goals, dissatisfaction with the female, 
role (WS only), ai?d- feminism on the^ AWS j!(WS only). Higher edu- 
\ cational aspirations were positively correlated with .pioneer 
\ goals, dissatisfaction with the traditional female role, and femi- 



\ 



nism on the AV/S. Dissatisfaction with th 



female role was also 



strongly correlated >vith feminism on the AWS*'. 
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Family Backgrbund ^ - 

Family background variables which: were measured included ' ^ 
parents* educational attainment, mother's employment status,"' 
mother's occupation (traditional, androgynous, or pioneer), 

birth order and*family size, race^ and religiou's u|)bringing. 

. ■ - > ■ ■ ■ ' ' \ ■ ^ 

^.^^^..^, .S^c4a-^EGonomie>-»Sta-tus>-and4To4her'- 

of both groups of women tenjierl to be higlily educatedV=^ with "the • 

mother^ mean educational, l^vel at -13 years; and -the 'fathers •' mean 

at Ik years. The father's educational attainment was unrelated to 

career commitment, role innovation, educational aspirations, or* 

the fieminism measures. The mother's educationai attainment was 

(significantly correlated" with only on6' "dimGn th^riimjghter 's \. 

'educational aspiratioiis (r=. 36,, p-i. 05), and this waa true only ■ 

for*;the .V/S sample. Hov^ever, the mother's and father's educational 



levels were, signficantly correlated withv each^iher (V/Sir=. 53-,-p«t 
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PSYCHs r^A5t p*^.01). The mother's e^nployment status was 
measured on a three-point scale fron full-time homeraaker to 

« 

full-tine employ/nent. Working women tended to have daughters 
who preferred greater career comraitnent (r=.27, p<.05) and 
expected greater career commitment (r=^.33» p<.01)j however, 
these relationships were significant for the WS grpup only, 
there were no significant relationships betwen mother's em- 
ployment status and the daughter's pioneer goal; , educational 
aspirations, or the AWS for either sample. However, satisfac- 
tion with the female role hnd mother's employment were inversely 
related for the WS sample (r= -.27, p<.05) and positively re- 
lated for the PSYCH sample (r=./*^K p<.01). , 

Birth Orde^:' and Fanily Sli?:»? . There were no significant re- 
lationships between birth order, fanily size, or sex of sib- 
lin(]:3 and career commitment, educational aspirations, pioneer 
goals; ot* feminism for tiithcr sanple. Only child status could 
not be compared, since th<pre were only two only children in the 
VS sample, and none in the FSYCH sample. There were significant 
relationships b«vtween famili^ sii^e and religious upbringing for 
the WS sample, however i Catholicism v/ac correlated with more sib- 
lings (r=.21, p*:.10) and Jewish affiliation was correlated with 
fewer siblings (r=.23, p<c.05), 

Reli/rious 3ack<Tround . Religious differences could not be 
detemine-d for the PSYCH women, because 33 iS9f.) were Protetstant, 
However, the WS. group was more diverse t (^C4) wore Protestant, 
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19 (26f5) were Jewish, and 15 (205) were Catholic* For the 
WS sample, Prot^^stants were the nosf^ conporvativp group; they 
preferred lens career commitment (r=0^^» p<::-01), reported 
more traditional career choices (r^,^, p<:,01), were more 
satisfied with the traditior^l >rin^ile Vote (r=,^^4,p < .01) and' 

w 

were less feminist on the AWS (r=.6l, pk.OOl^ vTewish women 
were most likely to report pioneer or ahdrogi^nous career goals 
(r=.33» x)<.01). There were no other nignificant relationships 
Hr.sociated with relif^ious upbringing. There was only one Uni- 
t^trian, and she wan not included in the Protestant c^oup, 

^ace . When the black and white WS students were comparetl, 
the black women v/ere more satisfied with the female role (r=.29, 
p<.01) .and less feminist on the AWS (r=.30, p<.01). There 
were no other Rignificant differences between the black and 
white women*, however, there wo only 'cif^ht black women in the 
sample • \ 

<^ 

Personality Charatiteristics 

General self-esteen, conformity, and self-confidence in 
terms of perceived intelliipence and attrnctiveness Vf/ere evalu- 
ated for both /groups* 

Self-esteem . General self-en teen, an measured by the Ror?en- 
berg scale (Cucstions #26-35), was not nif:nincantly correlated 
with the individual Attractiveness or Intell; r.or.cie self-cor.copt 
items, or with the tv^o itemr. combined to forr. fnctor. It war, 
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alBo unrelated to career com/nitment, educational aspirations, 
pioneer coaler or feminism. However, the WS women who scored 
hi/?:her on the Attractive-Intellif^ent factor expressed higher 
educational aspirations (r^.^^^l, p<,001), less traditional 
career noals (r=^.28,p <.05) and were more feminist on the AV/S 
(r^.25^ p<»05). There was a marginaily significant tendency 
for V/5 v/omen v/lth higher Attractive-Intelligent self concept 
scores to be nore dissatisfied with the female role (r=, 20,p . 10) 
There were no significant relsitionships in the PSYCH sample, and 
again, the women were quite homogeneous; the majority rated 
themselves as average on the Attractiveness and Intelligence 
scales. The PSYCH women scored significantly lov/er than the 
v;s v/onen on the Attractive-Intelligent factor (r=3.52, p<:.01). 

No nconf orm i ty , Women who considered themselves less con- 
ventional than no^t other Ohio State University student,^ tended 

...,to-.--.exp*^Gt--.-hif;h«ir. career^..G(^mi4^ent.-4~r-^ -;^S-"Only>-find — 

were less satisfied with thja traditional female role (r=Jl8,p<.01 
PSYCH only). There were no other significant correlations v;ith 
the fna,^cr dimensions. 

Person-! 1 Chr^racter"" sties 

Forsonal trnits that were evaluated included ability as 
me^rur*>d by the college GPA, height, v/eifht, "^e Physical factor 
(self-perceived height and st-^ongth), agf*, marital atatun, and 
religious convictions. 
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Ability . The only significant differences related to -the 
CPA were for the WS stuaents/ V/omen with higher GPA*s tended 
to have less traditional career aspirari^ns (r==.25,p ^,05) and 
higher educational acpirations (r=.26,p ^. 05i . 
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Physical Appearance . There were no significant differences 
related to height, either measured by correlations or by a chi- 
square comparison of average," very short, and very tall women. 
However, when WS women weighing less than 110 pounds were corA- 
pared to all other V.'S women, they were significantly less satis- 
fied with the traditioiial female role (x^ = 7.36,p<.01). The 
Physical factor was also unrelated to the major dimensions j how- 
ever, wometi who were less conventional tended to score higher 
on this factor (r=.hl, p<. 001), and PSYCH women who were re- 
ligious converts or who were higher in general self-esteem tended 
to score higher on this factor (Converts: r=,'39, p<,05i Self 



estc«m» r=.3i, "p < ,01) . ^ 

A£e. Age v;ar> not significantly related to any^of the major 
di;nensions for the students. However, among the PSYCH stu- 
dents, older wo.TGH exprensed h;igher preferred <:areer commitiient 
(r-.l6, p<.05) and expected cnr'eer conmitnent (r= . 52, p < . 001) . 

yarital Status. Differences related to marital staVus could 
not be determined for the PSYCH srnmple, since 96% wb«*^ingle. 
There were no significant rolationf^hlps between marital status 
and the major dimensions for the V..; rroup, 03;5 of v/hom were &ingle, 
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Relifilous Convictions . :Aous convictions were measured 

in termn of the number of wohoji vv*ho considered themselves atheists , 
agnoBticst or unaffiliated :vjth any organizad religion (called 
"nonrelif:iou3** ) and the nunber of women who had conrerted or 
ledt thoir original rr ligious group, A chanf^e from the initial 
relif^loun affiliation v/as strongly correlated with labeling one- 
self in the nonreli^ious categories in both groups (V/S? r^.89,p < .OOli 
PSYCH: r=.69, r<.001). Since only two (6?5) of the PSYCK students 
wore nonreligious\ this group was excluded from these analyses. 
^ Wonreligious women tended to prefer- higher career commit- 

ment (r^. 32,'p < .01) ; to expect higher career commitment (r=:/28, 
n <.05)i to be less satisfied v/I t,h the traditional female role 
(r=. 23f p ^ .05) » and to* be more feminist on the AWS (r-.^J^, p<.001). 
Women who had converted tended to have higher expectationr, of 
. - career comm\tment (WSt r=.27, p<.05; PSYGHj r=.20, p <.10)j wore 
less satisfied with the female role (v;S: r=.26,p< .05;PSYGHt r= 

r2<>Tp^"%-ie*hrTind^^0r7?^ rtarF^c^ 

PSYCH: r=^.30, p<^.10). There were no significant relationships 
betwr^en religious convictions and pionoor or educational aspira- 
tions. . 

Piscus?iio n 

The Samples 

As expected^ the WS sample was less traditional than the tSYCH 
' sa'nrlo in terms of preferred career cot r)lt^^i>ntt oxpectod career 
commitment, educational aspirations, np clfic career r^als, and 
feminism as measured by their dissati nf*:^^ : : on with tno fcnalr rclo 
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and the AWS. The WS women were mor*? career-commited and more 
likely to aspire to nontraditional careers cotnpred to women in 
previous, studies, whereas the PSYCH women were fairly similar 
to previous samples on those dimensionB. ♦ 

The PSYCH sample was difficult to study, in that the sample 
was exceptionally homogeneous on several measures, including edu 
cational aspirations, traditional-pioneer career goals, and the 
self-concept measures. 

Interrelationships Between the Ma.ior Dimensions 

For both samples, most of the interrelationships between 
the major dimenolons were significant! women who were less tra- 
.ditional on one dimension tended to be less traditional on the 
others as well. The exception was the correlation between 

\ 4 

career commitment and educational aspirations, which was not 
significant. This may reflect two trends: l) in the WS ijanple, 
a majority of the women aspired to a graduate degree, and since 
most were majoring in..liberal ar-ts fields, a graduate degree 
was a pre-requisite for most joba and 2) in the PSYCH sample, 
post of the women were planning to teach, and would not need a 
graduate degree to pursue their expected career. 

Expected career commitment, a measure that has rarely been 
used, was albo related to preferred career commitment, pioneer 
goals, and feminism for the VIS sample, but v^nr. not related to 
either of the feminism scales for the PSYCH ra-nple. As expected, 
there were more women in both samples who pror.-z^rod f roater 
career commitment than they expected than vico-t-orra.' ns was the 
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case for white college studente in the Turner and McCaffrey 
(197^) study. 

Family Background 

^ Socio-Economic Status . SES was not related to either 
measure of career commitmenti this supports the tentative con<* 
elusion of the literature review, which could demonstrate no re«- 
lationship between these variables. However^ the father's edu«- 
cational attainment had influenced the daughter's educational 
aspi^^ations in several studies^ and this was not the case, for 
either the WS or PSYCH samples. The mother's educational attain 
ment had a positive effect on the daughter's educational aspira-* 
tionsy unlike the results of the Parnes and Nestel (1975) study » 
where the mothers with less than a college degree had more 
highly educated daughters* However » the Ohio State University 
and Parnes and Nestel samples differed in that the Ohio State 
University women were 10^2$ years younger, were more educated, 
and were measured in terms of educational aspirations rather 
than completed educational attainmenti any of these differences 
could have been responsible for the different results. SES was 
unrelated to pioneer goals in this study, aljthough these vari«> 
ables were related in the majority of studies citedt this sug- ' 
gesta that as nontraditional aspirations have become more ac«- 
ceptable, variables such as SES may become less important. SES 
was also not related to feminism, which lends further support 
to the lack of association between these variables in the four 
studied cited, and conflicts with the stereotype of feioinists 
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as middle-class women. As expected., the mother's and father's 
educational aspirations were strongly correlated. 

Mother's Employment Status . The mother's employment status 

was significantly related to the daughter's career commitment, 

as was consistently demonstrated in the literature i however, 

this relationship was hot maintained for the PSYCH sample. This 

is surprising since the PSYCH sample, as a fairly traditional 

sample of college women, is more similar to the samples used in 

previous studies than the WS sample. Pioneer aspirations were 

unrelated, to the mother's employment, as was the case in the 

majority of the studies reviewedi it is possible that the" lack 

of Pioneers among the mothers may have been responsible. The 

women's educational aspirations were also unrelated to their 

mothers' employment status in three previous studies, conducted 

with graduate students in the 19^0' s, 1950's and early 1960's. 

This finding suggests that this relationship may be weakening 

as a larger proportion of women aspire to graduate degrees. 

Feminism, as measured by the AWS, was unrelated to the mother 

« 

employment status for both samplesj however, daughters of working 
mothers in. the WS sample were less satisfied with the female role, 
whereas daughters of working mothers in the PSYCH sample were 
more satisfied with the female role. Since there were no differ- 
ences related to the AWS, this difference suggests that the 
PSYCH women perceive the "traditional female role" differently 
than the WS womeni they may be less sensitive to discrimination' 
against women' than the WS women, and may perceive ithe role as less 
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limited than their PSYCH classmates with homemaker mothera. 

Birth Order and Family Size . There were no significant 
differences related to birth order, family size, or sex of 
siblings. This is consistent with^ the previous research re- 
sults on career commitment and feminism, but conflicts with 
the trends apparent in the literature showing that women with 
higher educational attainment tended to be from, amaller fami- 
lies and to be the first born or only children. There were 
too few only children in the samples to evaluate, and the other 
apparent conflict of results may be caused by the differences 
bfrtween educational aspirations and educational attainment. 

Race, Racial differences were difficult to evaluate, since 
there were only eight black women in the WS sample. However, 
it is interesting to note that the few black women In the WS 
course were significantly "less feminist than their white class- 
mates on both measures. This supports the popular view that 
black women are less concerned with the Women's Liberation Move- 
ment than white women; howeVfer, these results inust be interpreted 
with caution because of the small number of black women involved. 

Religious Affiliation . Religious affiliation was only eval- 
uated for the WS sample. Protestants were the most conservative 
women for all the dimensions measured, except for educational 
aspirations where there were no signifioMUt differences related 
to religion. Jewish women were'the most likely to aspire to non- 
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traditional care^^. These results differ somewhat from the 
research literature, which Ijended to show that Protestants 



and Catholics were similarly conservative, and sometimes sug- 
gested that Catholics were even more conservative than Protea- 
■^tants. Clearly, in thi^sample of WS students. Catholics and 
Jews were similarly nontraditional, and Protestants were most 
traditional. There were toov few Unitarians to evaluate* There 
were no other relationships aWociated with religion which help 
to explain these religious differences, and it is interesting 
to note that the more traditional groups of women, the PSYCH 
saimple, were also 'overwhelmingly Protestant, 

Personality Characteriatics * . 

Self-Esteem . There were no significant relationships between 
general self-esteem as measured by the Rosenberg scale and any 
of the major diraensions. This conflicts with the Katz (I969) 
study, whvjre career-oriented Stanford women scored lower on the 
Rosenberg scale than their homemaking^-oriented classmates, and 
the- career-oriented San Jose City College women scored higher 
than their homemaking-oriented .classmates. Since the Katz study 
was conducted with women who graduated from college in 1965* it 
may be that the different results reflect the changing attitudes 
towards women's careers of the last decade. There was too .little 
research on the relationship between general self-esteem and 
educational aspirations, pioneer goals, or feminism to coiopare 
to the results for these two samples. 



The nonsignificant correlations between the Attractive- 
Intelligent factor and preferred and expected career commit- 
ment fails to support the previous research which indicated 
such a relationship when self-perceived intelligence or attractive 
ness were evaluated separately. However, for the^ WS sample, 
this factor was related to educational aspirations, pioneer 
goals, and feminism as measured by th AWS, and marginally re- 
lated to dissatisfaction with the traditional female' role. 
This supports the previous research, which indicated that women 
who consider themselves more intelligent or competent tend to 
aspire to higher degrees and to nontraditional careers. The 
fact that the relationships were not significaht for the PSYC - 
sample is probably due to the fact that there was very little 
range for self -perceived attractiveness, or intelli^gence, dis- 
satisfaction with the female role, or educational or pioneer goals 
for that sample. 

The fact that self -perceived attractiveness and intelli- 
gence consistently formed a factor in both samples is in itself 
surprising, especially for the more traditional sample, since 
the cultural stereotype predicts that women who feel successful 
in one of^ these spheres will not feel successful in the other. 
It is. especially interesting that this factor was related to 
feminism, which is perceived as a set of attitudes expressed by 
women who are less concerned with or less secure about their 
physical attractiveness. 

Conformity was significantly related to preferred and ex- 



pec ted career commitment for the WS women, and to dissatis- t 
faction with the female role for the PSYCH sample. The 
relationship between noncon*i^: ^'^^iiy and career commitment sup- 
ports the similar trends apparent in the few studies conducted 
in this acea. However, the relationship with the PSYCH sample 
is surprising, in that 76j5 of the PSYCH women listed themselves 
as average in terms of conformity, making it very difficult 
to determine any significant differences related to this vari- 
able. However, it is understandable that women in a traditional 
field would tend to perceive themselves as unconventional if 
they were' liberal enough to consider themselves dissatisfied 
'with the traditional female role. This relationship between 
feminism and nonconformity supports the three studies in the 
literature. ' ^ ^ 

Personal Characteristics 

Ability , The lack of a significant relationship between GPA 
and career commitment supports the results of the studies by 
Parker (I966) and Zissis {^96^^)^ but .conflicts with an earlier 
study of 1952 Cornell students which used an unusual measure 
of career commitment (Goldsen et al , . i960). In the liter- 
ature, there was- some indication that intelligence was associ- 
ated with obtaining a doctorate, but was not associated with 
aspiring to a master's degree. In this study, the relationship 
between GPA and educational aspirations was significant but not 
strong, accounting for only 6?o of the variance. The significant 
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relationship between pione^er aspirations and GPA supports 
the trends apparent in the research, GPA and feminism were 
not significantly correlated in this study, and ""there were 
no previous studies in this area with which to compare these 
results. . ^\ , . 

CPA is^an easily accessible measure for college students, 
which is why it was used in this study. However, self -reported 
CPA jnay not be accurate^ and GPA itself is not the best measure 
of academic ability. 

Physical ApTaaarance . There wereLno previous studies of 
physical appearance, but in Chapter 6 it was hypothesized 
that the tallest and shortest women would be less traditional. 
\This hypothesis was not supported; there were no significant, 
differences attributable to height for any of the dimensions. 
However, the one significant difference related to weight in-' 
dicated that women who weighed* 110 lbs or less- were less satis- 

fied with the traditional female role thart women in the moder- 

. . . ■ ■" ' ■ ' ■ * 

ate or heavy weight groups. Since height and weight were >trongly \ 
correlated (WSi r=.52, p^.OOli PSYCHi r=.49, p<:.01) It is 
surprising that this relationship was not significant for shorter 
women as well. There is no obvious explanation for this differ- 
ence. • . . ' . : 

Contrary 'to the hypothesis, there were no significant re- 
la tionships^betweeJi perceiving oneself to be tall arid strong 
(on the Physical factor) and any of the major dimension^, al- 
though it was related to nonconformity for the ,WS women. 




Age. The only significant correlations' related to age wSere 
with preferred and expected career commitment foT the PSYCH. saa* 
pie. Apparently, more traditional women who choose a traJi- * 
tional. major will become more career-oriented as they grow oldet. 



This relationship was unrelated to marital- status^, since 96^ of 
the women were single. There were no comparable studies in the , ^ 
research literature, although several longitudinal studies con-^ 
ducted in the 1960's had indiciati3d that women became less career 

oriented during their college years, ^ 

. • ■ ■ • ^ ■ 

. Marital Status . Despite weaker career-commitment, lower 
educational aspirations, and more traditional career choices 
of married women in the studies reviewed in Chapter 6, there , . 
were no differences relatedtb marital status in this study. 
However, there were very few married or divorced women in either 
. sample, ^ ' ' 

Religious Convictions , Women who had changed their feli- 

gious beliefs and those who . did not consider themselves . members 

"■- ' ■ . ■ ■ • " • 

of an organized religion were midre career-^oriented than other ' ^ 
'womeii, -^^^^^ T^ lends further support : to -the relationship between 
nontraditional religious beliefs and career commitment which was 
demonstrated in tlie* literature. 
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Cone lusions 

The O.S.u. study strongly supports the literature review evi- 
dence of interrelationships between 'the major dimensions which 
were used to raea^^ traditional female 

rolet career commitment, educational aspirations, ' norttraditional 
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career choices and feminism • It also offers further evidence 
that questioning assumptions about the female role is associ- 
ated with assumption-questioning in other fields, such as re- 
ligion and general nonconformity. 

The results of the 0#S,U, study also support the tentative 
conclusions of the literature review regarding the relationship 
between Jewish affiliation and pioneer aspirations, between. GPA 
^and pioneer aspirations, and between intellectual self-confi- 
dence' and educational and piorjeer aspirations. It did* not 
support the relationship between Catholocism and traditional 
career goals and attitudes, or tne relationship between career 
commitment and an attractive or intelligent self-concept| both 
of these relationships were suggested by the research litera- 
ture. The lack of relationships between SES and career commit- 
ment, and between birth order and family size and career commit- 
ment or feminism which were indicated by the literature review 
were also supported by the 0,S.U. study. However, several trends 
tha^ were suggested by the literature were not supported!, in 
contrast to the majority of the studies^ the study found no re- 
lationship between SES and nontraditional career goals or be- 
t\yeen the father's educational attainment and: the daughter's 
education, and it found a positive relationship between the 
mother's educational level and the daughter's educational aopira- 
tions. In terms of the mother's eriployment status, the correla- 
tion between the mother working out::iide the home and the daughter* 
career commitment was significant only for the WS samplot the 
lack of a relationship between the mother's employment status 
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and the daughter's pioneer aspirations was supported, and the 
relationships between the mother's eiitployment and the daughter's 
educational aspirations or faminism which were irndicated by the 
research literature were not supported. The differences .in 
the results for the two samples for the relationship between 
dissatisfaction with the traditional female role, and the mother's ' 
employment status suggests that in addition, to measuring femi- 
nism, this question is influenced by the woman's perception of 
what the traditional female role is. This question was corre- 
lated with the AWS, but this correlation accounted for only 25% 
of tJi^e variance for the WS sample, and only 9% of the PSYCH 
aaiaple, In order to make this question more useful, it would 
b'S' necfeBieary tr either find cut what the Respondent's perception 
af female role is, or to clearly define the traditional female 
role the questionnaire itself. 

•ij" study also did not support the relationship between 
educational level and birth order which was indicated in the 
literature » hov/ever, in this study educational aspirations were 
measured. There were also no significant relationships between 
height and career commitment, educational aspirations, nontradi- 
tional career goals, or feminismj between weight and career 
cofflnitment, educational aspirations, nontraditional career goals, 
or the AWS I between age and educational aspirations, nontradi- 
tional career goals, or feminisms or between CPA and feminism. 
These comparisons had not been considered in the previous re- 
search. For the Educational Psychology group, increased career 
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commitment was positively correlated w/ith age, although it was 
' not^coixelated with the number of quarters of ^Jhool enrollment. 
This appears to conflict with the trend for college women to 
become increasingly traditional during their college years > 
however, it is not clear since the correlation was significant 
with age, and not with year in school. 

Unfortunately, there were -too few black women and married 
women to make meaningful comparisons, although the WS group, 
which was more diverse than the PSYCH group, suggested that 
there was no relationship betv/een marital status and the major 
dimonsions, and indicated that black women were less feminist 
on the AVIS and less dissatisfied with the traditional female 
role. 

The questionnaire itself was satisfactory, although several 
isoues v/ere raised. The' career commitment questions, v;hich - 
were used in the Turner and McCaffrey study (1974), were not 

totally clear because they v;ere open to individual interpretation 

j 

to some degree. For example, it was not clear at what point a 
woman would decide that her children were '•grown*' and she would 
return to v;ork. A moro Qpocitically v/orded question ;vould make 
the choices clearer. Another source of confusion v/ore the self- 
concept questions, which required the Respondent to compare her- 
self to other college ctudenti^j in somo cases, the Respondents 
compared themselves to other college women instead. 

In general, the 0,S.U. study supper bed come of the previous 
findings, but tended to suggest that some of the relationships 
Which were significant in previous studies are no longer relevant, 
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This seems to indicate that, now that attitudes towards the 
female role are changing, factors such as SES, marital status, 
and the mother's employment status may become less influential. 
The study also reflects certain changes in the college student 
population: more women^are aspiring to master^s degrees, and fewer 
women vsfant or expect to work only before children. are born. 
However, conclusions cannot be drawn because the WS sample 
is not generalL^afble to all college women, and the PSYCH sample 
was too sms^n and homogeneous to provide an adequate comparison 
for sev^ac^l of the variables. Another consideration is that the 
Midwestern state university sample is not necessarily generaliz-* 
able ^to United States college women in general. Although the 
two extreme groups were helpful in determining the interrelation- 
ships between variables for different types of college women, 
a third comparison group consisting of a random sample of college 
women would have been helpful, and a larger sample of traditional 
women, consisting of women from several traditional "ields would 
also have improved the generalizability of the resultis. Com- 
parisons of similar samples from other type? of colleges or 
universities v;ould also have improved the stufly. 
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CHAPTER 8 , 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
The literature strongly demonstrates that various dimensions 
related to challenging the traditional female role, including ca- 
reer commitment, higher educational aspirations, pioneer career 
goals and choices, and feminist attitudes are interrelated. The 
results of a study of Ohio State University women enrolled in 
six Women's Studies courses and two Educational -Psycho logy classes 
also support this hypothesis, although the Educational Psychology 
women tended to be a conservative and homogeneous group, and per- 
haps because of that several of the significant relationships were 
not maintained. 

The hypothesis that challenging the traditional female role 
is related to assumption-questioning in other spheres was also 
strongly supported by the research literature and the O.S.U. 
study. Women who were career-oriented or who aspired to or chose 

nontraditional careers, or expressed feminist attitudes also tended 

,1 f. 

to adhere less strongly to traditional religious beliefs, and be- 
haved and thought in a more conventional manner. The few studies 
concerned with political beliefs: indicated that these nontradi- 
tional women are also more politically liberal or radical. More- 
over, they are less conventional in terms of their leas stereo- 
typed view of theraselvesi they have incorporated personality traits 
and interests that are usually considered •'masculine*' into their 
self-concept and self-descriptions. 



Family Background ^ 
There is strong evidence that several family and demographic 
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background fac.tors influence and contribute to women* s devea - 
lopment as either, traditional or nontraditional women. The 
literature demonstrates that black vmmen tend to be mora career 
oriented and have higher educational aspirations, and are more 
likely to become lawyers or physicians. The majority of the 
studies also indicated that the daughters of working mothers 
are more career-oriented end express less traditional attitudes 
about woman's role in society i in the Women's Studies sampie 
of the CXS.U. study, these women had higher prefereed career 
comraitTiient and expected career commitment, but did not differ 
from the ' daughters of homemakers in terms of feminism on the 
AWS. In tha't study, the mother's employment status was ^also 
correlated with satisfaction with the traditional female role, 
although the <'irection of the correlat)ion differed in the tv/o 
aamples,. suggesting -t'.iat the mother "^employment stales also 
influenced the daughter's perception of the traditional female 
role. SES was atrongly related to plonoer aspirations in the 
researc^' literature, but only .*noderately related to educational 
aspirai^ions, and apj&vently uni'elated to career commitment or 
feminism? in the O.S.U. st'^dy it v/as unrelated to all these . 
dimensions with the exception of '"".he daughter's educational, 
aspirate ^vHs, v/hich were positively correlated with the mpther's 
educational attainment. There v/ere f^v studies of parents' re- 
ligious or political beliefs, but there v/as some evidence that 
parents who- v/ere: Unitarian. Jewish or nonreligious and those 
who were politically liberal had less traditional daughters in 
terms of the dimensions moasur-ad. The p.S.U. study supported the 
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relationship between Jewish upbringing and nontraditional 
career goals, but found that Catholic women were sioilarly 
nontraditional. There were too, few Unitarians to compare to 

the other groups. 

The literature also suggested that women with less tradi- 
tional goals and attitudes, especially in terms of career com-, 
mitment, are jnore autonomous or less close to one or both parents, 
and that women who identify with their .fathers rather than their 
mothers are more likely to aspire to or choose pioneer careers. 
There is also some evidence that women who are first born or 
only children attain higher degrees and are more likely to 
pursue pioneer careersi this could not be evaluated in the 
pilot study because .there were few only clxildren. ^d educational 
aspirations were measured rather than attainment. 

Future research needs to focus on evaluating the following 

1) What is the influence of the parents' educational attain- 
ment or SES? There is strong evidence that there is no signifi- ' 
cant relationiahip between SES and career commitment, but the 
relationshtf^ between SES and educational aspirations, pioneer 
goals, or feminism have not been established.^ is not clear 
whether SES is important because higher^iHcome facilitates higher 
educational goals, or whether higher SES is associated with more 
liberal attitudes. These issues deserve further study. 

2) Are working mothers still as important an influence as 
they were in the past? The aS.U. study suggests that the mother's 
employment status is still an important influence on the dau&hter' 
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preferred and expected career commitment. However, the rela- 
tionship between the mo therms eiBploymerlt and the daughter's 
nohtraditional career goals may depend on the proportion of 
mothers with nontraditional careers* Furthermore, the study 
did not support the conclusion of the review of the literature, 
which indicated that working mothers have more feminist daughters 
but did suggest that working mothei'^s may have daughters with 
different perceptions of the traditional female role. 

- 3) How are attitudes towards the. female role related to 
the parent-daughter relationship? Are the less traditional 
women less happy, less close to their parents, or-merely more 
independent? If the relationship with the parents does differ-, 
entiate between more and less ti'aditibnal women, are these 
differences the cause of the women's attitudes, or do the atti- 
tudes influence the parent-daughter relationship? 

4) What is the impact of birth order and family size? The 
research li.terature and the 0,S*U, study do not support Kammeyer's 
hypothesis that first born women are more traditional, but- it 

is not clear whether birth order has any influence on these d£^ 
mensions, in either direction, 

5) Are the differences .attributed to race and religion 
influenced by other factors, such as the mother's employment 
status? The literature does not consider whether black and other 
nonwhite women, or particular ethnic groups, have different 
attitudes towards the traditional female role in . general, or 
whether they merely have different attitudes towards women's em- 
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ployment or.achievemeni. The as.U. study suggests that black 
women may be more conservative about the traditional female role 
on noncareer issues*. 

6) More research is needed on feminism, particularly com- 
paring ideological and activist feminists; and controlling for 
other relevant variables National ssunples would be mbre gen- 
eralizable than women from one college. 

Personality : ' " 

J'he research indicates that women who Challenge the' tradi- 
tional female role differ from other women In terms of several' 
personality characteristics, including achievement motivation 
(for career-oriented, role innovative or feminist woman) ; auton- 
omy (for career-oriented women, women aspiring to pioneer careers 
and possibly for feminists )j aggressiveness and assertiveness 
(for career-oriented women and possibly . feminists) i self -orienta- 
tion (for women aspiring to or choosing pioneer careers) and 
intellectuality (for college women with pioneer goals). In 
general, the' nontraditional women appeared to have mora "mascu- 
line" personality traits than other women, and described- them- * 
selves using these more "masculine" attributes. However, it was 
riot clear from the literature whether these women were less "femi- 
nine" in terms of the culturally valued traits associated with 

4 

women, such as an orientation toward hllping others in need, 
people-orientation, and sociability. The concept of androgyny 
may be relevant to this issue. Rand's study (I968) suggested that 
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career-oriented women may score highly on both "masculine and 
••feminine" traits and would therefore be labeled androgynous. 
This is consistent with Bem's study (1975) which demonstrated 
that the most intelligent men arid women are more androgynous j 
especially' since Rand's definition of career commitment included 
aspirations to a doctorate or a professional degree. However, 
the fact that Rand's definition does include this additional 
criterion means that her study is not comparable to the other 
studies of career commitment, "and probably is more suitable as 
a measure of pioneer aspirations . 

Since "masculine" characteristics are more valued in our 
culture ^and are considered a 'sign of mental health for adults 
(Broverman et al , . 1970) both self-esteem and mental health are 
crucial areas of study in the context of wom^en's attitudes toward 
the female role. Neither of these areas has been adequately 

■ ' . . .■ - . r \\ . 

studied, however. General self-esteem has rarely been evaluated; 
and there is some indication that nontraditional women score' 
higher on specifi^ measures related to , their self -perceived g^ttracr 
tiveness and intelligence, but lower on self-perceived confi- 
dence in homemaking-oriented and .;ocial skills. In the O.S.U"; 
study, self-perceived attractiveness and intelligence -were strongly 
related to one another but were only weakly related to education- 
al and nontraditional career goals and. feminism, and were unre- 
lated to .career commitment. General self-esteem was unrelated to 
the major dimensions or the Attractive-Intelligent self-concept. 
Mental health would be expected to be affected by both self-con- 
cept and attitudes towards the female role in a variety of wavs. 
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On the one hand, women who percfc ived themselves in traditionally 

"feminine" terms and pursue "feminine" goals would be expected 

to. consider themselves better adjusted because they would be :.. 

perceived as "normal" and therefore well-adousted by others. ' 

However, the majority of married women do not score higher 

on the SVIB for the careers they pursue than for other careers 

(Harmon, 1967), and this suggests tbat women in traditional 

careers have not based their career choices on their inter- 

t ... I . .•:> •'• 

ests or abilities, and would therefore find these careers un- - 

satisfying and feel unhappy andi less well adjusted.. Moreover, 
since th6 traditionai female role is a relatively 'helpless 
and weak role, v;hich is not perceived as menially healthy 
fot an.'^ult" and not valued in bur culture, it would follow 
that.v/omen who perceive themselves in terms of traditional 
female traits v/ould feel weak, helpless, incompetent, and de-.. 
pendent, which. seems antithetical to healthy adjustment. In 
the few studies in this area, it appears that the traditional 
stereotype of women is the stronger influence; therefore, wo- 
men who did not fit into the tradi^:ional female mold felt 
less well adjusted than other women. Hov/ever, there are many 
ways to measure adjustment, and self-preceiyed adjustment may 
not ba a particularly useful one. These are important issues 
which deserve further study. 

Futurfe research should also focus on the follov/ingi 
1) Are nontraditional v/omen less interested in social 
service and helping others than traditional v;omen, or are they 
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merely more . self -orxented (and equally other-oriented)?- 

" - <j. .... ■ ; 

2) What is the relationship between intellectuality and 

career commitment? This is not clear from the research results 
and deserves further study, ^ 

3) The definitions of Aggressiveness aad assertiyeness 
need' to be clarified, and the use of projective tests', per- 
sonality inventories, and adjective check lists for these mea- 
sures needs to be compared. The literature suggests that 

greater aggressive and .assertive needs expressed by. nontradi- 

. . ' '•■ ^ ■ - ^* . ■ . , - I. 

tional women on personality inventories and adjective check 

-lists are. not apparent on projective tests, ^ This suggests 

that more tracfitional women" may have the same aggressive. heeds 

and drives as nontraditional women, but that these are not 

apparent when self-reporting techniqiis?* sire used, 

^) People-Orientation vs. Th4.ngs-orientation is a potentially 
interesting trait; however, ' a variety, of measures have been- 
used» and there has beeni substantial ^overlap with other -related ' 
variables. Studies of the relationship between pioneer goals 
and people-orientation have been further plagued by a lack of 
cpntroi'bf the degree of people-orientation^ inherent in the 
career-'itself , For exampl^e^, comparisons of physicians With 
sopial workers or nurg'es are more .appropriate than -comparisons 
of engineers or" economists and social workers, 

5) The relationship between nontraditional goals and atti- 
tudes and unconventionality has been demonstrated, but it is 
not clear whether these nontraditional women describe them- 
selves as unconventional because of their unconventional atti- 



^des towards the female role, or whether they are also un- 
coriventioxial in other respects. Although it appears that 
assumption-questioning in one sphere is related to assumption 
questioning in other spheres, this trait :Can be studied more 
carefully by "speoifying what areas of conventionality are 
being considered, ' , . 

6) More research pn educational aspirations and feminism 
is 'needed in all of .the areas of s.tudy, < 

7) The relationship between family background and person- 
ality has not been, studied adequately, although several rela- 
tionships ' are obviously relevant. For . example, working mothers 
differ from homemaker mothers in similar ways to the differences 
between . career-oriented and career won?en and . homemakers i - thqy . 
are not exactly .congruent because of age and historical differ- 
encee. As a result^ working mothers. probably model different 
personality typ>es for their daughters than do full-time homemakers. 
One would expect this to influence the daughter's personality i 
hov/ever, this relationship' has not been studied. Another im- 
portant issue is the. influence of the father. Block (1973) 
found that fathers ^differentiate between appropriate sex role 
behavior for thieir children more than mothers r this indicates 
that the father's ?ittitudes toward sex role behavior may be of . 
crucial importance in ihe upbringing of children. However, in. : 
most of the studies it was the mother's attitudes wh5ch v/erei . 

measured, not the father's. The parents* attitudes, ' personali- 
ties, and behavior all may be related to other variables such 

as SES, religion, and ethnic membership, v/hich.also should be 
considered, ^ • 



Personal Characteristics 

J "... - 

Other tra^its such as intelligence and ability, educational 
level and type of education received, age, marital status, 
husband's SES' and I attitudes, number and age of children, and 
attitudes towards religion, politics^ and careers have been 
considered,^ although only intelligence and marital sta^^us have 
been studied fairly extensively. The literature^ review suggests 
that career commitment is strongly associated with . inteliigence 
(for high ^school students) and with nonmarried status, husband's 
supportive attitudes, fewer children or older children, and ' 
nonreligious attitudes J and that educjational aspirations, and ^ 
attainment are strongly correlated wi\th unmarried status. There 
was too little research on role innovation or f eminism> to draw 
any conclusions for that data • In thea.S.O, study, the relation- 
ship between career commitment and nonreligious attitudes, higher 
GPA and higher educational aspirations was supported, but there 
were no differences related to marital status. Age was invezrseiy 
correlated with satisfaction wLth the traditional female role 

for Educational Psychology women.' " : 

/ ' • ^ ■ ' ' -'^ . ' V " ' 

Relationships between the major dimensions and age ^ . 

attractiveness, marital attitudes of collegjft women and expected v 

family size, and political beliefs wM»-«4rely studied, and 

height, weight, and strength were never studied. The O'.S.U. 

study found no relationship between the major dimensions and 

height and weight except that the women In the lightest weight 

group (110 lbs. and under) were more dissatisfied with the traditional 
female role. / i: ?^> 

j The focus /of future research shoAald be in the following areas t 
1) V/hat/is the relationship between intelligence and 




ability and challenging the traditional female role? There is 
some evidence that although higher intelligence predicts career 
commitment in high school, this is. not necessarily the case for 
colioge women. The literature and theCXS.L . study bol;h"suggest ^ 
that the most intelligent women aire not m^re likely to pursue male 
dominated careers. Since these professions are the most presiti- 
gious and the most intellectually demanding^ this ouggects that 
many highly able wionien pursue careers for which they are intellec- 
tually ovcrqualxf ied. 

2) D6 women who choose different types of colleges differ in 
their initial interests, abilities^ and attitudes, or do they dif- 
fer more after they graduate? The type of college chosen is ap- 
parently important^ but it is not clear whether the college it- 
self is the crucial influence,^ or whether the self-selection pro- 
cess of choosing a college is more important, If» however, such 
issues as the propotion of women on the faculty is found to be 
influential, as Tidball (1973) concluded, then ^^eoe issues are 
croicially important^ and nedd to be evalua1:ed t! ^roughly. 

3) Although marital status has; been considered, the attitudes 
of college women tov/ard mar:^iaf;e and the expectations that they 
have regarding their future husbands have rarely been studied. As 
a result, it is now possible to determine to what degree marriage 
or the type of husband influences career connitmcnt and career do- 
t:i©ions, compared to the decree to which the choice of whether 

. and who to narry In influenced by the woman's initial goals and 
attitudes. 

^) The age aind raijrnbcr of children have been studied, ^nii; it 
is not clear whc-'tfier smaller famili/fir; ^re the cause or reo^dt of 
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career commitment and other nontraditioiial attitudes, 

5) Physical factors such height and weight do not seem to 
be important according to the O.S.U. study, although there was 
some evidence that women in the lightest weight group were more 
disaatiafied with the traditional female role. Since these vari- 
ables are so easy to measure, further research would be worth- 
while,. Moreover, it would be beneficial to study career women 

In addition to college students, since these factors might be 
more important irt terms of how others perceive a woman rather 
tnan how sne perceives herself. Attractiveness is another fac- 
tor which has not been studied, but it ..a a variable which is 
very difficult to study objectively. 

6) Attitudes and beliefs concerning religion, politico, 
and careers deserve further study, although the relationship 
between career comnltaent and nonreligiounness has boon fimly 
establiohod, and tho relationship between liberal or radical 
political boliofn and career coniiifeiont, nontraditionil career 
f.oalo, c2nd femininm have h&on stron.^ly nuggentod by tho litera- 
ture^ 

Cfinf^ral Tnnnf»n 

Despite a wide range of measurements need tn cvalvato 
career con.T7i t:::ont, pioneer career goals, and fcr^iniot or siniJarly 
nontraditiona - attitudco towards nex-roles^ tha research rcsulta 
have generally been conparnble in^teims of tho major icnuca 
under consideration. Struts (1972) fad or-analyr.ed crirocr 
oriented and hoDeBaklnft-orlented n'^r» '^' r *s and foi>n:l tr/o nr.Jjr 

ERLC 
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factors I self-reports arid SVIB profiles. However, it is unfor- * 
tunate that several studies have used measures that were so 
different or so limited that their results could not be ffiaaning- 
fully compared to the majority of the studies. This was the 
case for the Rand (1968) naticnal study, which included aspira- 
tions for a doctorate or professional degree as part of its 
career-oriented criteria, and for the studies which compared 
full-time homemakers with Pioneers, or vfomen in one traditional 
field with women in one pioneer field. 

The infrequent used of national samples has also llsnlted 
the generalizability of the research results. Only eight large 
national samples were cited in this literatures A8tin"s two stu- 
dies of Project TALENT high school students (1968ajr 1968b), Wat- 
ley and Kaplan'0 study of National Merit Schdlars (1971), Rand's 
freshwomen from 28 campuses (1968)i Karman's upperclasswomen 
from 38 cnmpuces <;i973)f Baird'B {graduates from 9^f colleges in 
1971 (1973) f Astin^i3 study (19^9) of women who received doctorates 
in 1957 and 195^, the Simon et al , study of men and women receiving 
their doctorati^s between 1958-63 (1967) and Parnos and Nestel's 
national oanplo oT women bet^vee:l the ages of 35-49 (1975). Sev- 
eral other studiop sampled women from several colleges or uni- 
versites, but the majority studied women from one college, often 
from one course. The studies of high school students and career 
wonen tended to focius on one town or city^ 

A third major issue is the lack of studies which control for 
or evaluate racial differences. If Mack and white women differ 
in terms of the dinensions beirw^ studied, then combining them 
into one group might cause f?o:ne of the rclationsMps between 
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variables to disappear* Therefore^ it is imperative that black 
and white women first be compared, and analysed together only if 
there are no significant differences between them. 

Another shortcoming of the research literature the ten- 
dency to focus on college-educated women and wh i vo-collar jobs. 
The increase in the number of women in male-dominated fields 
which do not require a bachelor's degree will make research pos- 
sible in professions which were previ^uaiy^'-Hmlted to men. 

A related i^sue is thc^fmportance of time as a variable. 
It is often unclear whether results from studies condiucte/d ten 
or even five years ago would be supported by studies conducted 
today. Lonf;i tudir»al studies and trend analysis are two methods 
which would bo useful in helping determine changing goals and 
attitudes which arc attributable to changing cultural mores, and 
to maturation, 

Chnpter Sumnnry r^nd Conclur^ions 

The purpose of this paper was to restructurof review, and 
clarify the research that has been conducted in the areas of 
women's career commitnont, educational aspirations, nontradi- 
tlonal career goals and chiccos, and feminism. The review 
indicates that, despite a large number of s^atdies, particularly 
in the area of women's career commitment fkiid goals, very few 
conclusions can be reached. The research literature has been 
plBiT'^cd by the lack of control of potentially influential vari- 
ables, and a lack of studies u^jir ^j large national cc:^ples. Fur- 
thermore, comparisons between the studies strongly indicate 
that career cormltment and nontraditional career goals have bo- 
come increasingly popular, no that replicativo studies are now 
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necessary in some areas* Unfortunately, some of the original 
measures of career commitment are now outdated, because they care 
too vague about the amount of time to be spent at a career, or 
because they tre^t careers and homemaking as mutually exclusive. 

As career commitment has become increasingly wide-spread 
among college women, there is some evidence that women's goals 
have become increasingly unrealistic. Rose (1951) noted that 
college women planned to attempt an impossible combination of 
career, homemaking, and community activites, and Moore and Veres 
recent study (1975) demonstrates that this is still truei in 
their study, women who planned to be full 1- time homemakors and 
mothers when their children wor^ pre-school age also planned to 
be full-time career women for the next fifteem years. To some 
extent, college women are still ambivalent about homemaking and 
careers, and as a result their goals are not w^ell thought-out. 
Future research needs to focus on the activites women ac^ ually 
pursue in thoir twenties and thirties, rather than focusing pri- 
marily on their plans as colloge or high school students. Lon- 
gitudinal ntudies v;ould be especially valuable, in order to de- 
termine thQ relationship between goals and actual choices. 



SITIDENT :/UESTI0N>;AIR!£ 



1- nnta of birth: / 

2. Sex- Female rialc 

3. Race: 

4. Helpht 

5. Weight 



6. Religion: Agnostic Atheist Catholic Jeirlsh Protestant 
Unitarian Other 

6a. Rcligioui) upbrlnjjing. If different from that listed above. 



7. Tfarital status: 



8. Ilumbcr of quarters left before graduation (include this one) 

9. Major: 

10. College grade point avera^jc: 



11. SAT scores: Verbal Math 



12. Which state did you live in before entering college? 



13. Parents* Occupations: !!othcr Full or Parttinc 

Father Full or parttlae 

14. Parents' Educational Att^iinniont: Tlothcr Father 



15. Kunber of older brothers older sisters 



IIuDber of younger brothers younger sisters 



16. !^at is the highest dofjr^c you plan to 

A. A. B.A./B.f^. ^'iPters 

17. l^at career do you plan to pur.sue? 



attain? 

PhD EdD ?t.D. DDS LLD 



13. l^ich of the following host describes your preference? 

a. Pulltir-e honenaker . 

b. Enploycd onlv betore children are born* than a honenaker 

c. Errployod before children are born, and after they've groxm up 

d. Occasionally crmioycd throughout mrriape and childrearlng 
c. Coctbinc oarriage and childrearinp, uith steady parttlne vork 
f. Ccrnblnc cunri^nc and chlldrearing ulth fulltine career 

R. Conhinc carriait.^* and career, bu,t have no children 

h. Rcnaln single, purr^ue career cnly 

19. irhlch of the above fi^ltuations do you rcalisticnlly expect? 



CIRCLE THE riUTffiER imiCH BEST DESCRIBES YOU. 
20. How tall are you conpared with other OSU students? 

1 2 3 4 



shorter 
than alnost 
all (90%) 



shorter 

than 

15Z 



Qvcrap^e 



taller 

than 

75% 



21. How Strang arc you compared ;;ith other OSU students? 



taller 
than almost 
all (90X) 

\ 



weaker weaker average 

than 907; than. 75% 

22 ^ How attractive arc you compared with other OSU students? 



stronger 
than 75% 



stronger 
than 90Z 



less than 

9o;: 



less than 
75% 



average 



more 
than 75Z 



23. How unconventional ai'i you conpared vith ot her OSU students? 

Jl . 2 3 4 



less than 
90% 



less than 
75Z 



average 



more ' 
than 75% 



24. How Intellicent arc you conpared with other OSU students? 

1 ^ 2 3 4 



less than 

90/: 



less than 

75Z 



average 



norc 
than 75% 



25, \lo\r satisfied arc you with the traditional fenalc role? 



Hot at all 
satisfied 



Dinsatlsfied 
with nost 



Satisfied 
with noflt 



more 
than 90% 



more 
than 90% 



norc 
than 90% 



Very 

Satisfied 



FOR-EAai .OF THH EOLLOWINGt STATEMENTS , CKOOSE BETtlEE^l THESE FOUR CHOICES: 



26, 



Agree 
Stronrlv 



Acrco 
Ilildly 



Disasree 
Ilildly 



Disagree 
Strongly 



I feci that I'n a ncrson of t^orth, at least on.,an equal basis x/ith others. 

A.S. 2. A.!!. 3. D.M. 4. D.S. 
27. I feel that I have a nunbcr of zooi qualities, 

!• A.S. 2. A.rt. 3. n.II.X A. D.S. 



/ 



2C. All in all, I an inclined to foal thic 2 an a failure. 
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29. 1 an able to do thlnn^s as v;cll as nost otlier people. 

1. A.S. 2. A.ll. 3. D.M. 4. D.S. 

30. I feel that I do not have nuch to be proud of. 

1. A.S. 2. A.!I. 3. D.H. A. D.S. 

31. I take a positive attitude toward ri\yself. 

1. A.S, 2. A. II. , 3. P.M. A. D.S, 

32. On the whole, I an satisfied with nysclf. 

1. A.S. 2. A.n. 3. D.M. 4. D.S.' 

33. I wish T. could have noT<i respect for nyself . 

1. A.S. 2. A.M. 3. D.M.- 4. D.S. 

34. I certainly feel useless at tines. 

.1. A.S. 2. A.M. 3. D.I!. A. D.S. 

35. At tines I think I an no good at all. 

1. A.S. 2. A.M. 3. D.M. 4. D.S. 

3(y^ Sueariny^ and obscenity is nore repuliJivo in the speech of a woman 
than a nan. 

1, A.S. 2. A.M. 3. D.M. 4. D.S. 

37. Wonca £5hould take inereasinr. responsibility for leadership in solving 
the intellectual and social problens of the day. 

1. A.S. 2. A-II. 3. P.M. D.S. 

33. Both husband and vifc should be alloveJ the sane grounds for divorce. 

1- A.S. 2. A.rJ. 3. D.M. 4, D.S. 

39. Tcllinj;^ dirty Jokes should be mostly a masculine preroj:atlve* 
I. A.S. 2. A.M. 3. D.M. 4. D.S. 

40. Intoxication anon[t uonen is vorse tlnrrv intoxication anong ncn. 
1. A.S. 2. A.V. 3. D.M. 4. D.S. 

41. Under nodcrn economic conditions with i:onen beinf*, active outside the 
hone» men should share in housciiold taskj> such as washint* dishes and 
doinj: the laundry. 

1. A.S. 2. A.M. ' 3. D.M. 4. D.S. 
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It is insulting to v;oiiea to have tho-^ ' oh.jy'' clause remain' in the marriag 
service. , » 

1- A.S, • 2. A.M. 3. D.K. A. D.S. 

There should be a strict raetit system in job appointment and promotion 
without renard to sex. ' 

1- A.S. 2, A.ri. 3. n.M, A. D.S. 

A v;onan shoCild be as free as a nan to propose marriar.e. 

1- A.S, 2. A.n. 3. D,I!. 4. D.S. 

Uonen should v/orry less about their rights and more about beconinc. good 
wives and notherK. 

1- A.s. 2. A.r:. 3. D.n. a. d.s. 

Wonen carninj^ as nuch as their dates should bear equally the expense 
v;hon they go out to;»ethor. 

1- A.S. 2. A.X. 3. D.M. - A. D.S. 

Uonen should nssumc their rightful place in business and all the profess 
alonp, with nnn. 

1- A.S, 2. A.M. 3. DAI. A. D.S. 

A x/onan jhould not expect to p.o to exactly the same places or to have 
quite the sane freedon of action as a nan. 

1- A.J?. 2. A.'r. 3. D.M. A. D.S. 

Sons in "-he family should be n±vcn more encouragememt to go to college 
than T-rs. 

1. A.S. 2. A.M. 3. D.M. A, D.S. 

It is ridiculous for a x/oraan to run n loconotive and for a man to dam 
Docks. 

1- A.S. 2. A.M. 3. D.H. A. D.S. 

In pcncral, the father should have c>reater authority than the mother 
in the brinf.inft un of children. 

1- A.S. 2. A.:^ 3. D.M. A. D.S. 

Ifoncn should be encouraged not to becone sexually intimate t/ith anyone 
befOit! narriap,e- even their fiances. 

1- A.S.^ 2. A.M. 3. D.?I. 4. n.s. 

\ 

The husband should not be favored by laxr over the wife in the 4isposal 
of fanily property or incone. 
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54. Wonen rhould be concerned with their duties of childrearing and house- - 
tending, rather than i;ith desires for professional and business careers. 

!• A,S. 2. A.M.,. 3. D.M. 4. D.S. 

55. The intellectual leadership of a community should be largely in the hands 
of men* 

1. A»S. 2. A.M. 3. D.M. 4. D.S. 

56. Economic and social frecdon is worth far more to x^omen than acceptance \ 
of the ideal of femininity which has been set by nen. 

1. A.S. I 2. A.M. 3. D.M. 4. D.S. 

57. On the average, women should be regarded as less capable of^ contribution 
to economic production than are nen. 

1. A.S. 2. A.M. 3.^"D\7r. 4. D.S. 

53.. There are many jobs in-which men should be given preference over women 
ivi being. hired or promoted. . • 

-1. A.S. 2. A.M. 3. D.H:\ 4. D.'S. 

59. Women should be given equal opportunity with men for apprenticeship in 
the various trades. 

1. a\^. 2. A.M. 3. D.M. . 4.. D.S. 

60. The modem girl is entitled to the sane freedom from regulation and 
control that is given to the modern boy. 

1. . A.S. 2. A.M. 3. D.M. 4. D.S. 

61. Please 11^ t the (non'n or) women's organizations to which you belong. 



62. Please list the men's or Xv'omcn's magazines or newspapers which you read 
regularly. . 

63. ricasc list any !/omen's Studies courses you are takinh* 

Please list any Women's Studies courses you have taken previously. 
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Appendix A 
Questionnaire Instructxons 

students are asked to answer ail questions as accurately as 
possible. Siighxiy iiiaccurate reapoiiticb are preferred over no 
response. However, if there are any questions that. a student 
does not want to ansv/er, s/he does not have to do so. 

All information is confidential? the purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire is to learn about the- attitudes and demographic back- 
ground of class members as a group, not as individuals. 



Specific directions: 

13. Parents' occupations I be as specific as possible about 
their job titles and positions, and circle whether parttimo* or 
full-time. (Full-timp= at least 30 hours/week). 

1^. Parents' education: last grade Completed or degree re- 
ceived. 

18. This may seem an unusual question for males. They 
should assume that they have' this choice, and circle their 
preference. .Students may designate another choice if necessary. 

4 20-25. Averag^e includes; a 10% range in either direction 
fronf the 50-50 point. Students shbuld compare themselves t6 all 
other students, male and female. Question #21 refers to physical 
strength. Males should answer Question f^ZS in terms of the 
"traditional male role." . 

26-60. The same ^-point scale applies for all these ques- 
tions, as listed above #26. . 

61. Men should list men's organizations, women should list 
women's organizations. 

62. Both men- and v/omen can list both men's and women's 
magazines. < , ^ 
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